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TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR 


TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE 
WEIR 

BENJAMIN  PARROT'S  FANCY 

T  NEVER  heard  tell  that  furreners 
thought  much  of  Dunstable  Weir, 
as  a  place  to  live  in,  till  old  Benjamin 
Parrot  came  back  along  home  from 
Australia  and  promised  to  leave  all 
his  money — he  was  most  amazing  rich 
— to  the  first  man  that  took  his  fancy ; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  news  get  abroad 
than  the  price  o'  houses  went  up,  there 
wasn't  building  room  to  contain  the 
folk,  and  the  village  bid  fair  to  become 

a  town.     It  seemed  a  bit  hard  to  me 
A 
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and  t'others  who  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  the  parish,  and  us  didn't  give 
these  extry  lumps  no  special  welcome ; 
for,  though  they  started  a  £tea-tota- 
lers' '  club  and  Band  o'  Hope  teas, 
us  had  always  been  well  content  wi' 
the  ale  at  the  Red  Lion  afore,  and 
us  didn't  noways  feel  less  willun'  to 
bide  by  it  arter  us  had  smacked  our 
lips  over  their  new-fangled  brews. 
Benjamin  Parrot  watched  'em  all  out 
o'  his  small  ferret  eyes  wonderful  un- 
consarned,  and  it  soon  became  pretty 
clear  that  the  man  that  shud  take  his 
fancy  hadn't  put  his  foot  inside  the 
village.  Law  bless  'ee,  they  didn't 
lose  heart,  not  they — they  busticumed 
the  more,  that's  what  they  did.  The 
charch  o'  Dunstable  Weir  wor  mortal 
old  and  fally-to-piecey,  they  patched 
un  up  on  the  outside — well,  us  didn't 
complain  o'  that,  'tiddn't  noways  com- 
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fortable  to  be  fetched  out  o'  a  quiet 
snooze  by  a  big  drap  o'  rain  pat  'pon 
tap  the  crown  o'  your  head ;  but  not 
content  they  tarns  a  good  job  into  a 
bad  un,  and  cuts  down  all  the  pews 
inside  o'  the  charch  so  that  everyone 
could  see  everyone  else  —  a  kind  o' 
prying  that  no  self-respecting  body  in 
Dunstable  Weir  would  have  demeaned 
to  afore.  Well,  then  they  buckles  to 
and  puts  a  banging  great  stove  in 
the  middle  o'  the  aisle,  over  agin 
Benjamin  Parrot's  pew.  Warmth  in 
reason  is  a  thing  I'm  the  last  to 
complain  of;  but  the  church  was 
terrible  small  and  the  stove  terrible 
big,  and  the  first  Sunday  it  was  lit 
Benjamin  Parrot  was  forced  to  off  wi' 
his  coat  and  sit  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
Twasn't  long  arter  that  the  flooring 
gived  way,  and  stove  and  all  fell  quat 
on  top  o'  the  Squire's  old  Aunt  Jane, 
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who  had  been  lying  a  peaceful  corpse 
there  twenty  years.  It  was  this  same 
winter — and  a  bitter  cold  winter  it 
was — that  Martin  Fippard's  wife  fell 
sick  and  died.  No  one  knowed 
'zactly  what  'twas  that  carried  her  off, 
more'n  that  it  was  a  persistent  sick 
ness  with  a  deal  o'  cling  about  it.  I 
was  present  at  her  taking,  and  though 
I  be  partial  to  death-beds,  folks  being 
wonderful  much  theirselves  at  such 
times,  there  seemed  a  bit  too  much 
human  nature  about  Susan  Fippard's. 
Her  wasn't  noways  old  when  her  died, 
close  upon  her  thirty-ninth  year  or 
thereabouts,  and  being  well-featured 
was  personable  to  the  last.  It  was 
always  a  matter  of  curiosity  in  the 
village  what  'twas  that  made  her  take 
to  Martin,  a  terrible  plain  man  wi'out 
a  plain  man's  tongue ;  but  there's  no 
denying  her  was  mortal  fond  o'  un,  as 
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he  was  willun'  to  be  o'  her,  only, 
owing  to  the  contrariness  o'  things, 
he  couldn't  get  beyond  simillication. 
Folks  said — but  they  tell  up  such  lies 
— that  he  had  acted  unfaithful  from 
the  first.  Be  that  as  it  may  there  was 
one  little  twig  o'  a  woman,  Belle  Hart 
was  her  name,  and  Susan  Fippard 
couldn't  abide  the  sight  o'  her.  The 
queer  thing  was  that  though  no  mortal 
soul  ever  saw  Martin  go  nigh  the 
maid,  the  village  all  agreed  'long  o' 
Susan  that  there  be  times  when  folks' 
eyes  be  to  let,  and  there  be  more  to 
be  zeen  than  be  zeed.  It  zim'd  to 
me  that  if  once  they'd  been  caught 
together,  folks  wouldn't  o'  been  so 
terrible  sure  they  was  guilty,  but  it 
was  jest  the  never  finding  'em  out  that 
made  things  look  so  special  black. 
Not  that  folks  was  wishful  to  spare 
pains  over  the  matter,  and  they  laid 
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most  as  many  traps  for  Martin  as  they 
did  for  the  fancy  o'  Benjamin  Parrot. 
I  reckon  myself  that  the  village  was 
mistook,  and  didn't  zee  nought,  be 
cause  there  was  nought  to  zee ;  but 
I  niver  said  so,  not  holding  contra- 
dictiousness  recommendatory  in  a 
single  man  such  as  I  be.  Martin 
took  things  wonderful  quiet ;  there 
was  times  when  I  couldn't  help  but 
wonder  if  he  knowed  that  all  the 
village  was  on  the  watch  for  un.  But 
he  was  never  speechful,  and  grew 
more  word-shy  with  years.  There 
was  only  one  street  to  Dunstable 
Weir;  it  straggled  over  the  best  part 
o'  two  hills,  the  river  running  atween 
'em.  Over  agin  the  bridge  the  houses 
fell  sort  o'  back  from  the  road,  one 
banging  great  allum  *  standing  up  by 
hisself  on  a  patch  o'  green  over 

*  Elm. 
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against  the  Red  Lion  Inn.  A  few 
paces  away,  on  t'other  side  o'  the 
road,  was  Belle  Hart's  cottage.  Five 
stone  steps  led  to  the  door;  they  was 
a  bit  worn  in  places,  but  the  hand-rail 
was  sound  and  painted  pea  green, 
and  the  rest  o'  the  wood-work  was 
coloured  the  same.  Belle  was  a 
milliner  by  trade,  though  her  used 
her  needle  for  other  odd  jobs,  such  as 
the  making  o'  new  coverings  for  the 
Squire's  seat  in  charch,  and  bags  for 
the  Hall  hams.  Her  could  be  seen 
most  days  sitting  aside  her  window 
sewing,  plainer  in  winter  than  t'other 
times  because  by  then  the  fuchsias 
had  died  back  a  bit.  Most  o'  us 
would  drop  in  now  and  awhile  at  the 
Red  Lion  for  a  glass  o'  beer,  but 
Martin  never  came  'cept  Saturday 
nights,  then  just  as  the  charch  clock 
struck  the  quarter  after  eight  us  would 
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hear  un  coming  over  the  cobble-stones 
— one   o'    his    legs   was   a   bit    shorter 
than  t'other  and  gave  a  draggy  sound 
to    his    walk,    so    us    always    knowed 
'twas     he.       When     he    got    opposite 
Belle    Hart's   cottage   he'd   stop   a   bit 
and   look   in ;    most   like  the  blind  ud 
be  down,  and  there  ud  be  the  shadder 
o'    the    little    woman    thrawed   acrass. 
Us  over  at  the  Red  Lion  used  to  un 
button    our   eyes,    but   us    never    saw 
nought  worth  seeing ;   the   little  shad 
der    that    maybe    had    been    bobbing 
and    twisting   a    moment    afore   would 
bide  stone  quiet,  then  Martin  ud  move 
on  and  the  shadder  wud  brisk  up  and 
flit   about    as    shadders    will.       Martin 
wasn't   noways    a   sociable   man ;    he'd 
throw  down  his  bit,  take  his  glass,  go 
out  and  niver  say  a  word,  not  as  much 
as  'good  evening'  to  any  o'  us.     The 
village     didn't     think     well     o'     such 
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silence,  holding  that  'twas  a  queer 
thing  a  man  so  much  telled  about 
should  have  nought  to  tell  back. 
Some  reckoned  'twas  shame  kept  un 
to  silence,  but  I  think  myself  'twas 
just  the  nature  that  was  in  him.  Not 
that  there  wasn't  contradictious  points 
to  Martin ;  he  was  a  careful  man, 
never  laying  out  a  penny  where  he 
wasn't  fo'ced,  but  he  didn't  take  no 
special  interest  in  Benjamin  Parrot, 
leastways  not  first-along ;  and  when 
I  said  'twas  a  scandalacious  thing  o' 
they  furren  lumps  to  come  here  sniff 
ing  round  after  gold,  just  as  if  Dun- 
stable  Weir  was  public  property  the 
same  as  South  Africa,  he  only 
answered  that  *  Mostlike  they  wud 
bring  more  money  into  the  village 
than  they'd  ever  succeed  in  taking  out 
o'  it.'  Zim'd  a  poor-spirited  fashion 
o'  looking  at  matters,  but  he  wasn't 
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no  patriot,  taking  no  interest  in  war 
or  the  grasping  ways  o'  t'other  nations, 
though  there  was  not  a  child  in  the 
parish  who  couldn't  have  told  him 
that  if  'twasn't  for  England  there 
would  be  little  enough  honesty  left  in 
the  world,  or  religion  either  for  the 
matter  o'  that.  At  election  times  he 
never  went  near  the  Red  Lion,  but 
just  bided  at  home ;  and  when  the 
Squire  had  us  all  up  to  the  Great 
House  to  dinner  and  said  he  hoped 
that  we'd  all  'vote  straight,'  Martin 
got  up  and  said,  '  What  was  straight 
for  one  wasn't  always  straight  for 
t'other,'  which  the  village  held,  for  a 
silent  man,  was  saying  a  deal  too 
much.  Farmer  Burden  was  terrible 
put  out,  Martin  being  carter  to  he, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  ax  if  the  Squire 
was  wishful  to  have  Martin  turned 
away ;  but  the  Squire  wouldn't  hear 
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o'  it,  and  because  o'  that  there  be 
some  who  reckon  the  Squire's  own 
politics  iddn't  sound. 

Well,  curious  to  relate,  the  one  man 
that  Benjamin  Parrot  took  note  of  was 
none  other  than  Martin,  though  to  be 
sure,  what  wi'  this  thing  and  that,  the 
village  fair  twanged  wi'  his  name. 
Folks  would  have  twittered  louder  had 
they  known  whose  fancy  he  was  like 
to  take,  but  each  o'  em  was  so  sure  that 
he  himself  was  the  man,  that  'twas 
some  time  afore  they  suspicioned  the 
truth.  Benjamin  Parrot  lived  in  a  big 
house  at  the  far  end  of  the  village ; 
he  was  a  big  man  hisself  by  nature, 
wi'  the  dropsy  which  made  un  bigger. 
His  legs  swelled  so  toward  the  last 
that  he  was  forced  to  get  the  carpenter 
to  make  un  a  wheel  chair,  and  he  paid 
me  sixpence  an  hour  to  draw  it.  Us 
always  went  the  same  way,  down  one 
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hill,  'cross  the  bridge  and  up  t'other 
side.  When  us  passed  Belle  Hart's 
cottage  Benjamin  Parrot  would  fit  the 
tips  o'  his  fingers  together  and  say, — 

'  So  this  is  where  the  woman  lives 
that  all  this  to-do's  about,  eh?' 

Arter  a  bit  us  would  come  round  by 
Martin's,  and  old  Parrot  'ud  stop  again. 

'  And  here's  t'other  woman's  cottage/ 
he'd  continny.  '  Do  'ee  reckon  there's 
any  truth  in  the  tale,  Zack  ? ' 

'  Well,'  I  answered,  scratching  my 
head  to  ease  out  the  words,  '  me  and 
the  village  be  one  and  the  same  mind 
in  public,  but  when  I  gits  by  myself  I 
has  a  single  man's  judgment.' 

It  was  jest  about  this  time  that  Susan 
Fippard  fell  sick,  though  maybe  her 
had  been  ailing  longer  than  us  thought. 
Her  began  life  mortal  proud,  and  such 
iddn't  the  first  to  show  when  the 
world  goes  ill  wi'  em ;  but  there  was 
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sommat  in  her  stronger  than  pride,  and 
thic  was  jealousy.  A  banging,  great- 
hungered,  wide  -  bellied  thing  ;  you 
could  see  most  her  pride  fall  away  bit 
by  bit  afore  it,  till  her  didn't  seem  to 
have  no  self-respect  left.  Drink  and 
jealousy  be  much  o'  a  muchness,  and 
one  'ull  bring  folks  as  low  as  t'other. 
The  village  was  terrible  took  up  wi' 
watching,  though  they  all  said  'twas  a 
poor  sight  to  see.  I  was  sorry  for  the 
woman,  having  gone  droo  sommat  the 
like  myself  at  one  time,  but  'tiddn't 
no  great  tale  and  I  reckon  'twill  die 
wi'  me.  Folks  say,  though  I  can't 
swear  to  the  truth  o'  it,  that  her  went 
down  on  her  knees  and  begged  Belle 
Hart  not  to  take  Martin  away  from  her, 
and  Belle  just  stitched  and  stitched  and 
answered  nary  a  word.  After  all  the 
maid  hadn't  done  nought,  but  folks 
didn't  blame  her  the  less  for  that. 
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When  it  became  as  plain  as  spring 
in  May  that  Susan  was  marked  for 
death,  no  one  pitied  her  much,  holding 
that  she  had  brought  it  all  on  herself, 
and  if  Martin  had  spoke  up  bold  and 
throwed  all  the  blame  on  his  wife  there 
was  more'n  one  person  in  Dunstable 
Weir  who  would  have  stood  his  friend. 
But  he  didn't  say  nought,  and  the  vil 
lage  held  the  silence  for  unhandsome 
and  never  forgived  un  for  it.  About 
this  time  he  gave  up  coming  to  the 
Red  Lion  o'  Saturdays,  and  when  his 
work  brought  un  that  side  o'  the 
bridge  he  never  so  much  as  dropped  a 
glance  on  the  little  green-painted  windy 
where  Belle  Hart  sat  all  alone  to  her 
self  sewing.  Well,  as  I  said  before, 
'twas  terrible  cold  that  winter,  the  snow 
came  chunking  down  and  nipped  off 
the  tree-tops,  just  for  all  the  world  as 
if  they  was  so  many  heads  o'  cabbage. 
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Martin's  cottage  stood  higher  than  the 
rest  o'  the  houses  and  more  open  to 
the  weather,  the  thatch  was  bulged 
down  wi'  the  weight  on  top  o't  and 
the  snow  drifted  up  in  the  corner  o' 
Susan's  bedroom,  so  Martin  was  fo'ced 
to  take  her  down  to  the  kitchen  to  die 
comfortable  and  warm.  I  was  out  of 
work  about  then,  it  bein'  a  deal  too  cold 
for  Benjamin  Parrot  to  take  his  ride  in 
the  chair,  so  I  made  a  point  o'  dropping  in 
to  ax  how  Susan  did,  part  from  curiosity 
and  part  because  it  was  cheaper  to  sit 
aside  a  neighbour's  fire  than  light  one 
o'  my  own.  The  weather  made  folks 
fair  scared  o'  going  outside  their  doors, 
and  I  never  was  in  a  house  at  such  a 
time  when  there  was  less  company  on 
the  watch,  so  to  speak.  Her  died  on 
a  Friday,  getting  on  for  six  o'clock. 
It  had  been  dimmet  *  since  a  quarter 
*  Twilight. 
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afore  three,  the  sky  was  that  packed 
wi'  snow.  Farmer  Burden  he  gave 
Martin  a  holiday,  there  bein'  next  to 
no  work  doing,  so  he  and  me  us  sat  one 
on  each  side  o'  the  fire,  and  Susan  her 
lay  stretched  out  on  the  bed,  wi'  her 
face  turn'd  to  the  wall  most  o'  the  time. 
Us  was  silent,  not  having  nought  par 
ticular  to  say.  After  a  bit  I  fell  into  a 
doze,  and  when  next  I  opened  my  eyes 
Martin  had  turned  round  in  his  chair 
and  was  facing  Susan.  Her  was 
sitting  up  straight,  looking  terrible  full 
o'  life,  though  there  wasn't  much  more 
than  an  hour  of  it  left  in  her.  One  big 
loop  o'  hair  had  got  loose  from  the 
rest,  and  her  wound  it  round  her  fingers 
and  twisted  it  up  quick  and  irritable, 
though  I  reckon  myself  her  didn't  know 
what  her  was  doing. 

'  Pramise,'  her  said,    'pramise.' 

But  he  sort  o'  held  back. 
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'  Pramise  her  sha'n't  come  here  after 
I  be  gone/ 

Martin  moved  uneasy-like,  crossing 
and  uncrossing  his  legs.  He  was  a  big 
man,  wi5  a  big  face  wonderful  scanty  o' 
looks. 

'  Her's  never  worked  'ee  no  harm,' 
he  said  at  last. 

'  Pramise,  and  then  I  shall  die  quiet.' 

He  didn't  make  no  answer,  but  I 
heard  the  fingers  o'  his  great  hands 
crack  as  he  twitched  'em  apart. 

'  Tis  cold  out  there,  Martin,'  her 
said,  'mortal  cold  and  dark.' 

'Ay,'  he  answered,  'it's  been  freez 
ing  these  dree  weeks  and  more.' 

I  could  see  the  beads  o'  sweat  stand 
ing  out  on  the  face  o'  un  for  all  that. 

'Martin,'  her  cried,  shrill-like,  'you 
pramised  to  be  faithful  to  me  afore 
the  altar.' 

'  And  I  have  been  true  to  'ee,  Susan.' 
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*  But  you  and  her  will  ha'  killed  me 
between  'ee.' 

He  sat  stone  quiet,  and  if  he  looked 
about  for  words,  he  didn't  find  'em. 

All  to-wance  her  held  out  her  arms 
to  un.  '  You  iddn't  glad  o'  it  ?  You 
iddn't  glad  I  be  leaving  'ee — ? ' 

He  rose  up  and  went  to  her  and 
put  his  arms  round  her  poor  thin  body 
terrible  pitiful,  but  he  didn't  answer, 
and  kaining  across  at  'em  I  saw 
sommat  o'  what  it  is  to  be  wi'out  the 
gift  o'  words.  I  reckon,  though,  her 
understood  un  better'n  I  did,  for  her 
seemed  sort  o'  comforted. 

'  You've  been  a  good  husband  to 
me,  Martin,  in  spite  o'  it  all,'  she  said. 

He  gave  a  banging  great  sob,  and 
the  sound  o'  it  seemed  to  take  the  life 
out  o'  her.  '  I'll  no  ax  it  o'  'ee.  Marry 
her  if  you  will ' — and  wi'  that  her  face 
stiffened  and  she  fell  back  dead. 
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Martin  he  stood  a-looking  down  on 
her,  then  he  took  her  hand  in  his  and 
called  me  up  to  the  bedside. 

'  Zack,'  said  he,  '  you  be  my  witness 
that  I  promise  never  to  marry  t'other 
woman.' 

*  I  wudn't  pass  my  word  on  it  if  I  was 
you,'  I  answered,  being  no  friend  to  rash 
promises.  But  he  didn't  pay  no  heed. 

1  See,'  he  said,  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  'her's  heard.' 

Sure  enough,  her  did  look  more 
content-like. 

I  hiked  off  down  to  the  Red  Lion, 
for  I  felt  that  a  drop  o'  sommat  warm 
and  speech  wi'  ordinary  folk  would  be 
a  relief.  The  bar  was  well-nigh  full 
o'  men  stamping  the  snow  off  their  feet 
so  as  to  give  the  liquor  they'd  swallowed 
time  to  trickle  into  the  right  place  afore 
they  went  back  once  more  to  work. 
When  I  had  telled  my  tale  two  or 
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three  times  over  from  start  to  finish, 
someone  proposed  us  should  step 
across  to  Belle  Hart's  cottage  and  hear 
what  her  had  to  say  to  it. 

Us  trapesed  in  wi'out  stopping  to 
knock.  She  was  sitting  afore  the  fire 
sewing.  Her  throwed  a  terrible  scorn 
ful  look  out  o'  her  black  eyes — I  reckon 
myself  her  knowed  what  had  brought 
us. 

'Well/  her  said,  'be  the  church  on 
fire,  and  have  'ee  come  for  blankets  to 
put  it  out  ?  ' 

*  No,'  us  answered,  '  Martin's  wife  be 
dead.' 

4  And  what's  that  to  me,'  she  said, 
'  that  you  should  take  upon  yourselves 
to  burst  open  my  door  wi'out  so  much 
as  a  "  By  your  leave  "  ?  ' 

I  felt  a  bit  sorry  us  had  come,  for 
there  was  no  mistaking  that  us  looked 
amazing  foolish,  standing  gapnesting 
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across  at  her.  Then  one  o'  em  pushed 
me  forward. 

'  Zack  'ull  tell  'ee  all  about  it,'  he  said. 

I  wasn't  altogether  pleased  wi'  the 
job  set  for  me.  '  Her  died  comfort 
able  at  the  last,'  I  said,  edging  away 
a  bit.  Belle  turned  away  that  small 
head  o'  hers  so  us  couldn't  see  nought 
but  the  braids  o'  her  black  hair,  that 
was  coiled  up  neat  and  glossy. 

*  Poor   soul ! '  her   said   softly,    '  poor 
soul ! ' 

'  Zack  hasn't  telled  'ee  all,'  the  great 
gawken  bawled  out,  the  same  man 
that  had  spoke  afore. 

*  Do    the   telling   yourselves,'    I    an 
swered,     for    I     was    fair    sick    o'    the 
business. 

So  they  telled  her. 
'  Be    that    all  ? '    her     axed,     quiet- 
like. 

*  Ess,'  they  answered. 
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'  Then  maybe  you'll  go  out  the  way 
you  came  in,'  her  said. 

And  us  did,  feeling  amazing  subdued 
over  so  small  a  matter. 

Well,  wi'  the  burying  o'  Susan  the 
weather  fell  round  once  more  to  soft, 
and  1  went  back  to  work  at  Parrot's. 
The  old  man  was  a  deal  more  in 
terested  to  hear  o'  Martin's  promise 
than  iver  Belle  Hart  had  been,  and 
made  me  tell  un  the  tale  over  and 
over  again. 

'  Do  'ee  reckon  he'll  bide  by  his 
word,  Zack  ?  ' 

'  I  can't  say,'  I'd  answer. 

Benjamin  Parrot  'ud  fit  the  tips  o' 
his  fingers  together. 

'  I  like  a  man  that  sticks  to  his 
promise,  but — '  and  he'd  stop  short 
and  end  to  hisself,  '  Fippard  should  ha' 
thought  o'  t'other  woman.' 

Spring  dropped  round,  and  what  wi' 
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the  shooting  o'  the  crops,  and  birds 
calling  one  to  t'other,  there  was  a 
wonderful  lot  o'  nature  about.  Martin's 
blood  seemed  to  quicken  under  it,  for 
he  started  to  visit  Belle  Hart  open,  and 
'twasn't  long  before  it  got  whispered 
abroad  that  he  was  about  to  put  out 
o'  mind  all  that  he  had  said  so  mortal 
solemn  on  the  day  his  wife  died.  The 
whole  village  cried  shame  on  un, 
though,  as  far  as  that  goes,  no  one 
could  say  if  there  was  truth  in  the 
tale  or  not. 

Over  against  Martin's  cottage  there 
was  a  tiddleliwinkie  *  bit  o'  a  wood, 
the  road  ran  along  the  lower  end  o' 
it,  wi'  a  narrer  path  that  led  up  through 
the  trees.  Twas  close  to  this  spot, 
one  arternoon  late  in  spring,  that  I 
came  on  Martin  and  Belle  sort  o' 
unawares.  I  was  out  wi'  the  chair, 

*  Insignificant. 
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and    the  old  man,   his  head  lolling  on 
tap    his    shoulders,    had    dropped    off 
into   a   doze.     Being    mortal    weary   o' 
always   ding-donging    along    the   same 
bit  o'  road,  I  waited  till  I  saw  he  had 
bitten  well  into  his  sleep,  and  then   I 
wheeled  un  up  the  side  track  through 
the   trees.      Well,    us   hadn't   gone  far 
afore  I  catched  sight  o'  Martin's  broad 
shoulders.     I    knew   well    enough   who 
'twas,  because  o'  late  he  had  taken  to 
wearing   a    brown    coat   week  -  a  -  days 
that  he  had  hisself  patched  wi'  green. 
Unconscious-like   I    went    a   bit  softer, 
and    the    next    moment    who    should 
step    out    from    among   the   trees    but 
Belle.     Then   I   stopped  quat   and  the 
old  man  woke  up  and  glowered  about 
un,    but   zeeing,    no   doubt,   who   there 
was   in   front   he   bided  as  silent  as  a 
stone.     Martin  and  the  maid  was  that 
took    up    one    wi'   t'other    they    didn't 
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pay  no  heed  to  aught  else.  Her  sat 
down  'pon  tap  a  big  log  and  Martin 
stood  'long  side  o'  her.  Not  a  word 
passed  the  lips  o'  either  o'  'em,  and  I 
was  jest  thinking  to  myself  that  for 
sweethearts  they  made  a  terrible  poor 
display,  when  all  to  wance  Martin  fell 
to  cursing.  He  cursed  hiszulf  and 
folks  in  general,  and  the  maid ;  he 
cursed  the  tongue  atween  his  teeth, 
which  zimed  proper  enough  consider 
ing  the  use  he  was  putting  it  to — he 
cursed  God  Almighty — a  thing  I  had 
never  known  no  man  in  Dunstable 
Weir  ha'  the  face  to  do  afore.  Belle 
Hart  her  sat  there  and  listened,  not 
a  finger  did  her  hold  up  to  keep  the 
words  back  from  coming,  though  I 
cud  zee  her  small  white  face  grow 
sort  o'  smaller  and  whiter  afore  my 
eyes.  All  of  a  minute  the  wuds 
stopped  o'  theirzulves,  and  he  flung 
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his  arm  round  the  branch  o'  a  tree 
and  leaned  his  vace  up  agin  it.  Then 
'twas  that  Belle  riz  and  went  over 
to  'un,  but  he  flung  her  off  becase, 
he  said,  that  if  the  dead  cud  hear 
maybe  they  cud  zee  as  well,  and  wi' 
that  he  fell  to  laughing  in  a  fashion 
that  was  amazing  disquietful  for  them 
that  cudn't  enter  into  the  joke.  The 
maid  kained  across  at  un  rather 
pitying,  and  I  reckoned  arter  a  bit 
maybe  her'd  say  sommat  to  make  un 
give  over  sich  show-sides,  but  her  jest 
tarned  and  hiked  off  through  the 
wood.  I  drawed  the  chair  back 
tenderful  the  way  us  had  come,  for 
'twasn't  no  manner  o'  use  gapnesting 
at  Martin.  The  day  arter  that  the 
old  man  didn't  feel  over-well,  and  had 
me  up  to  his  room.  'Twas  the  smallest 
in  the  house,  and  poked  away  over 
the  back  kitchen.  Nought  hung  on 
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the  wall  'cept  an  old  calendar  and  a 
soft  black  hat  wi'  a  clay  pipe  stuck 
in  the  band ;  but  a  bed  stood  in  one 
corner,  a  chest  o'  drawers  in  t'other, 
while  atween  'em  and  the  door  was 
a  table  and  a  candlestick  bang  in  the 
middle  o'  it.  The  vantysheeny* 
furniture  was  all  away  in  the  front 
part  o'  the  house,  which,  arter  all, 
was  where  it  shud  ha'  been,  and 
Benjamin  Parrot  lying  there  in  the 
bare  tiddleliwinkie  room  didn't  zeem 
so  terrible  much  out  o'  place  either. 

'  Zack,'  he  says,  as  I  pulled  a  lock 
o'  hair  to  un,  because,  when  all  was 
done,  I  was  in  his  employ,  *  what 
sort  o'  a  man  be  this  Martin 
Fippard  ?  Do  he  think  much  o' 
money  ? ' 

'  More'n  most,'  I  answered,  'though 
for  the  matter  o'  that  all  o'  us  likes 

*  Showy. 
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the  feel  o'  siller  atween  our  wants  and 
ourzulves.' 

'Well,'  said  Benjamin  Parrot,  'if  he 
acts  the  way  I  wish,  he  can  be  done 
wi'  sich  things  as  wants,  for  I'll  make 
the  man  my  heir.' 

'  Begore,'  I  tummil'd  out,  '  if  things 
are  to  be  settled  thic  easy,  there's 
more'n  one  o'  us  that  would  give  'ee 
satisfaction.' 

A  curious  smile  crossed  the  old  man's 
face,  but  he  made  as  if  he  hadn't 
heard.  *  Let  un  marry  Belle  Hart  and 
the  money's  his.1 

'Why,  dom  it,'  said  I,  '  iddn't  that 
what  he's  been  arter  doing  all  along?' 

'There's  his  promise  to  his  dead 
wife.' 

1  When  I  drop  un  a  word  o'  what 
you  say  I  reckon  'twill  be  your  promise, 
not  hers,  he'll  be  thinking  upon.' 

Benjamin  Parrot  zot  up    in  the  bed. 
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4  You'll  keep  what  I  tell  'ee  to  yourzulf,' 
he  tapped  out  sharp. 

*  Tiddn't  possible ;  a  janius   couldn't 
be   answerable   for   sich,  much  less  or 
dinary  folk  zame  ez  I  be/ 

The  old  man  let  fly  another  o'  they 
curious  smiles  o'  his. 

*  Oh,  yes,  Zack,'  he  said,   '  you'll  bide 
silent   because' — and  he   stopped   quat 
and  fitted  the  tips  o'  his  fingers  terrible 
careful    each    to    each  —  '  because    if 
Martin    don't    git    the    money    maybe 
you  will.' 

*  Lord  help  us,'  I  answered,    sinking 
down    'pon    tap   the    bed,    'there    shall 
be   no   silenter   man  inside  the    village 
or  out  o'  it  than  myzulf.' 

*  Ah,'  piped  old  Parrot,    '  I  knowed  I 
cud  trust  'ee  under  the  circumstances.' 

From  that  time  on  I  felt  sort  o' 
different  toward  Martin  Fippard.  I'd 
never  seen  aught  to  mislike  in  the 
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man  afore,  but  now  'twas  much  as  if 
he  was  a-trying  to  keep  me  out  o'  my 
own.  I  watched  un  suspicious,  and  'tis 
wonderful  how  black  folks'  ways  'ull 
look  the  moment  you  give  over  trust 
ing  'em. 

To  show  me  clear  enough  that  the 
Almighty  was  much  o'  the  same  mind, 
it  was  at  this  identical  moment  that 
Martin's  old  black  sow  took  upon 
herzulf  to  die  in  straw,  and  her  whole 
litter  had  to  be  raised  by  hand,  which 
made  away  with  a  lot  o'  the  profit. 
Martin  was  terrible  put  out  over  it  ; 
it  was  a  deal  o7  money,  and  he  was  a 
careful  man.  He  axed  me  to  sit  up 
wi'  her  one  night  so  that  he  might 
snatch  a  bit  o'  sleep  hisself;  but  the 
poor  critter  was  that  bad  wi'  the 
spazams  that  'twas  more'n  one  man's 
work  to  hold  her,  so  he  was  forced  to 
bide  up  jest  the  same.  'Twas  a  wet 
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night,  and  the  roof  of  the  sty  leaked 
painful ;  me  and  Martin  was  humped 
up  in  one  corner  wi'  the  sick  sow 
atween  us,  and  an  old  horn  lantern 
hanging  from  a  nail  above  our  heads. 
The  light  fell  on  Martin's  face,  and  I 
could  see  he  was  thinking  hard,  as 
well  he  might  at  such  a  time. 

'  Zack/  he  said  all  to-wance,  '  do  'ee 
reckon  that  Benjamin  Parrot  be  so 
terrible  rich  as  folks  give  out  ? '  I 
was  rather  taken  aback,  because  I 
reckoned  that  he  was  going  to  say 
sommat  about  the  sow,  or  Belle  Hart, 
or  maybe  both  of  'em  together. 

'  Whativer  makes  'ee  ax  such  a 
question  ? '  I  said. 

Martin  ran  a  finger  and  thumb 
through  his  bristly  red  beard. 

1  Because  he  tells  me  that  I  be  the 
sort  o'  man  he  could  fancy.' 

'  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  us,   why  should 
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un  take  a  fancy  to  the  likes  o'  you  ? ' 
I  spoke  more  than  usual  sharp,  because 
it  kind  o'  gave  me  a  stab  to  hear  the 
name  o'  Parrot  in  Martin's  mouth  'tall. 

'That  I  can't  tell  'ee,'  Martin  an 
swered  ;  '  I  only  know  what  he  said.' 

'  And  what  did  he  say  ? '  I  axed. 

'  He  said  that  if  I  tarned  out  to  be 
the  man  he  took  me  for,  he'd  leave 
me  all  his  money.' 

'  A  likely  game  thic,'  I  said  ;  '  what 
do  he  take  'ee  for  ? ' 

*  If  you  could  tell  me  thic,  I  should 
know  what  to  be  after,'  said  Martin. 

After  that  us  was  silent  a  bit,  for 
the  old  sow  fell  into  one  o'  her 
spazams,  and  us  and  her  was  all  over 
the  sty.  When  the  fit  was  past,  and 
Martin  had  pulled  some  o'  the  straw 
out  o'  his  hair  and  eyes  he  turned  to 
me. 

4  Zack,'  he  said,  '  do  'ee  reckon  Ben- 
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jamin  Parrot  has  heard  tell  o'  that 
promise  I  made  Susan  ? ' 

''Twould  be  a  queer  thing  if  he 
hadn't,'  I  answered. 

'  Well,   has  that  aught  to  do  wi'  it  ? ' 

'Why  should  it  ha'  aught  to  do  wi' 
the  matter  ? '  I  tummil'd  out  hasty,  for 
hadn't  I  promised  to  keep  the  old 
man's  secret  ? 

But  Martin  was  fixed  to  the  subject. 

'  If  so  be  I  was  to  marry  again,'  he 
said. 

My  heart  banged  up  agin  my  ribs, 
and  then  stopped  quat,— 

'  He  wouldn't  leave  'ee  the  money, 
I  s'pose,'  I  answered.  The  wuds 
slipped  out  unconscious,  for  I  hadn't 
a  mind  to  say  aught  sich. 

Martin  breathed  a  bit  hard.  'That's 
how  I  reckoned  it  out  myself,'  he  said. 
*  Good  Lord ! '  he  added  sharp-like, 
looking  down  at  the  old  sow  that  was 
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lying  wi'  her  legs  crossed  like  the 
crusader  in  Dunstable  Weir  church ; 
'  her's  parted  !  ' 

Sure  enough,  her  was  dead. 

'  'Tis  a  terrible  pity  that  the  selling 
o'  sich  as  bacon  is  agin  the  law,'  Martin 
muttered  to  himself,  taking  the  lantern 
down  from  the  peg,  and  blowing  out 
the  candle. 

'  Well,  there  iddn't  nothing  to  be 
said  against  your  eating  her,'  I 
answered  short,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
he  might  have  left  the  light  burning 
a  bit  longer,  leastways  till  us  was  out 
o'  the  sty,  which  wasn't  over  clean. 

'I  shall  that,'  he  said,  '  but  I'd  a 
deal  rather  ha'  the  money  safe  in  my 
pocket.' 

Martin  didn't  go  nigh  Belle  Hart's 
cottage  for  three  or  four  weeks  arter 
that,  and  when  Saturday  came  round 
he  niver  so  much  as  put  a  foot  inside 
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the  door  o'  the  Red  Lion.  I  met  un 
whiles  and  again,  and  I  thought  to 
myself  that  he  missed  the  spirits, 
though  'twas  nought  but  a  glass  once 
in  seven  days,  for  his  face  had  a  divered 
anxious  look  on  it.  I  reckoned  'twud 
be  safer  to  let  the  village  know  that 
Benjamin  Parrot  had  spoke  o'  making 
Martin  his  heir,  though  I  didn't  tell  'em 
the  conditions,  having,  so  to  speak, 
promised  faithful  to  keep  'em  to  mezulf. 
Folks  was  none  too  pleased,  for  they 
couldn't  a-bear  the  thought  o'  un  coming 
in  for  Benjamin  Parrot's  money,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  was  curious  to 
see  what  ill  would  befall  Martin  if  he 
broke  his  promise  to  Susan.  It  was 
just  about  now  that  Farmer  Burden's 
daughter  came  home.  Her'd  been  up 
to  Exeter  to  learn  the  millinery  trade, 
and  brought  a  'mazing  lot  o'  bonnets 
and  female  trash  back  'long  wi'  her. 
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The  women  was  pleased  to  have  their 
hats  and  sich  trimmed  by  someone 
t'other  from  Belle,  because  they  said 
there  was  too  much  talk  about  Belle 
for  her  to  be  as  respectable  as  her 
should  be.  So,  after  that,  few  folks 
knocked  at  the  little  pea-green  door, 
and  Belle  sat  aside  her  windy  wi'  her 
hands  in  her  lap  most  days.  Her 
seemed  to  be  thinking  a  deal,  which 
iddn't  good  for  maids,  they,  poor  souls, 
not  being  built  for  sich.  I  dropped  in 
once  and  axed  her  to  make  me  a  new 
tie  for  Sundays  out  o'  a  bit  o'  red  and 
yeller  striped  satin  that  I'd  bought 
cheap  into  Barnstaple  Fair,  for  I  couldn't 
abide  to  see  they  small  fingers  o'  hers 
so  mortal  still.  While  I  sat  and 
watched  her  working,  who  should 
come  to  the  windy  and  gape  in,  but 
Martin.  Her  didn't  look  up,  but  I 
reckon  her  knowed  right  enough  who 
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was  there,  for  her  stitched  terrible  fast. 
After  a  while  he  hiked  off.  I  never 
was  able  to  wear  that  tie,  for  'twas 
made  so  inventive  I  cudn't  git  into  it. 
When  I  drawed  old  Benjamin  Parrot 
past  the  little  pea-green  windy  thic 
zame  arternoon  he  tarned  to  me  and 
said, — 

'  So  Martin  hasn't  married  her  yet  ? ' 

I  didn't  make  no  answer,  becase 
luck  is  a  contrary  thing,  and  the  moment 
you  reckon  'tis  on  your  side  it  skips 
acrass  to  t'others. 

One  dinner  hour,  as  I  was  sitting 
down  to  a  slice  o'  bread  and  bacon, 
and  thinking  to  myself  that  'twasn't 
often  a  single  man  had  a  hot  meal, 
when,  who  should  drop  in  but  Martin. 
'Twas  a  goodish  while  since  I'd  set 
eyes  on  un,  and  I  marked  that  he  hadn't 
grown  younger  wi'  time. 

*  Zack,'    he    tumbled     out,     sort     o' 
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breathless,  '  they  tell  me  her's  to  be 
sold  up.' 

I  knew  well  enough  that  he  was 
speaking  o'  Belle  Hart,  because  I'd 
heard  the  same  tale  from  more  pair  o' 
lips  than  one ;  but  feeling  a  bit  un- 
friendzome  toward  Martin  I  took  an 
other  munch  at  the  bread  and  bacon 
afore  answering. 

'  Well/  I  said  at  last,  '  I  don't  see 
that  it  much  matters  to  you  if  her  be, 
considering  that  you  iddn't  going  to  get 
married  to  her.' 

'  Then,  it's  true,'  he  exclaimed,  and 
wi'  that  he  sat  down  quat  on  the  only 
bit  o'  butter  in  the  house,  I  having  laid 
the  same  beside  me  for  convenience  sake. 

'  Hivers,'  I  called  out,  'you  needn't 
squat  'pon  tap  the  butter  if  it  be.' 

That  turned  his  attention,  and  he  got 
up,  pretty  smart,  taking  the  best  part 
o'  the  butter  wi'  un. 
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'  These  be  only  my  workaday  trou 
sers,  praise  the  Lord/  he  said. 

I  didn't  make  no  commentary,  being 
taken  up  wi'  finishing  the  bread  and 
bacon  for  fear  lest  worse  might  befall, 
but  when  that  was  put  away  I  looked 
across  at  un — and  zommat  made  me 
zay,- 

'  'Tis  a  pity  for  you  that  Benjamin 
Parrot  takes  so  long  a-dying/ 

'Curse  un  and  his  money/  said 
Martin,  and  wi'  that  he  got  up  as  if 
he  would  go,  but  I  called  un  back  from 
the  door. 

1  Why/  I  said,  *  'tis  as  like  as  not 
that  the  old  man  be  worth  thousands 
on  thousands/ 

'Girt  God  Almighty — I'll  not  go 
nigh  the  maid/  Martin  cried,  sort  o' 
tremorful. 

4  There's  more  depends  on  your  keep 
ing  away  than  you  reckons  on/  I  an- 
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swered  ;  which  was  true,  though  maybe 
not  in  the  way  he  took  it.  When 
Martin  was  gone,  I  hiked  straight  off  to 
the  Common,  and  when  I  got  full  in  the 
middle  o'  the  green  I  zet  to  and  laughed, 
but  there  was  zommat  queer  about  thic 
laugh,  so  that  I  was  forced  after  a  bit 
to  give  over  and  listen  to  the  zound  o' 
un.  After  thic  I  turned  tail  and  erned* 
back  to  the  village  as  fast  as  my  legs 
would  carry  me.  Toward  the  end  o' 
the  week  Martin  begged  a  holiday  from 
Farmer  Burden  and  went  to  Barnstaple, 
a  matter  o'  ten  miles  by  train  from  our 
village.  The  little  pea-green  door  o' 
Belle  Hart's  cottage  was  on  the  latch, 
and  the  windys  was  all  wide  open,  be 
cause  I  went  to  zee,  yet  all  that  day  I 
felt  sort  o'  suspicious.  Then-all-to 
wance  the  idea  corned  over  me  to 
marry  the  maid  mezulf,  and  zay  nought 
*Ran. 
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about  it  to  no  one,  for  it  zim'd  her'd 
been  talked  about  enough.  So  the 
vallering  night  I  dropped  into  her 
cottage  jest  as  it  might  be  for  a  bit  o'  a 
tell.  I'd  smartened  mezulf  up  a  bit,  and 
my  face  had  a  respectable  shine  on,  for 
I  hadn't  spared  the  soap.  The  maid 
was  looking  wonderful  purty,  and 
her  cheeks  had  a  dash  o'  colour  in 
'em  that  had  been  missing  for  many  a 
day.  I  hadn't  thought  out  no  special 
plan,  so  I  zot  mezulf  down,  reckoning 
maybe  the  wuds  would  come  if  I  waited 
patient.  The  village  niver  held  me  for 
good-looking,  though  I  reckon  if  I 
stood  a  bit  higher  in  my  shoes — I  be 
just  under  five  foot — there's  more'n  one 
o'  the  maids  would  ha'  found  me  per 
sonable.  I'd  bought  a  new  pair  o' 
cords,  and  they  gave  out  a  fine,  full- 
bodied  crack  each  time  I  shifted  in  my 
chair.  'T was  a  good  thing  I  had  'em  on, 
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case  they  took  it  out  o5  the  zilence  and 
sort  o'  made  conversation  atween 
theirzulves. 

'La!  Zack,'  said  Belle,  arter  a  bit, 
'  but  you  be  dressed  up  wonderful  smart/ 

'Tasty  for  the  tasty/  I  answered, 
*  and  your  looks  become  'ee,  ez  they 
always  do.' 

She  gave  a  little  snip  o'  a  laugh.  '  So 
you  think  I'm  looking  well  to-night?' 

'  Thet's  zo.' 

She  was  zilent  a  bit,  then-all-to- 
wance  her  tarned  and  laid  a  hand  on 
my  arm  :  '  You  be  an  old  friend, 
Zack,'  her  said,  'and  I  know  I  can 
trust  'ee.' 

Law  jay !  thought  I  to  mezulf,  be 
her  going  to  ax  me  or  I  her?  Zo  I 
nodded  my  head  and  left  it  to  my 
breeches  to  do  the  friendly. 

'  I  be  a  married  woman,  Zack,'  said 
she. 
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'Married!'  said   I. 

'  Ess,  married,'  said  she. 

'  Not  married!'  said   I. 

'  Ess,  married/  said  she. 

'Good  Gosh!'  said  I,  'and  who  to?' 

She  bent  down  and  sort  o'  whispered. 
'  Martin,'  says  she.  That  was  a  bit 
too  much.  Ever  since  the  day  Ben 
jamin  Parrot  had  spoke  o'  leaving  me 
his  money  I'd  felt  so  terrible  alive, 
and  now  all  to  a  sudden  the  life  was 
knocked  clean  out  o'  me.  I  reckon 
Belle  saw  sommat  in  my  face  that 
scart  her,  for  she  said,  sort  o'  anxious,— 

'  You  won't  tell.     Will  'ee,   Zack  ? ' 

6  Tell  ? '  said  I. 

'  You  won't.     Will  'ee  ?  '  says  she. 

'Tell! 'said  I. 

'  You  won't,  Zack.  Will  'ee  ? '  says 
she. 

'  Whativer  should  I  tell  for  ? '  said  I. 

'  I  knowed  I  could  trust  'ee,'  says  she. 
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Then  I  found  my  feet  and  trapesed 
home,  and  jest  as  I  came  nigh  the 
door  Farmer  Burden  drove  down  the 
hill  in  his  gig.  He  pulled  up  when 
he  saw  me  and  bawled  acrass, — 

1  Benjamin  Parrot's  wuss,  the  dropsy's 
started  to  mount.' 

I  went  into  the  house  and  slammed 
the  door  in  his  face.  The  fire  was 
out,  so  I  zot  mezulf  down  afore  a 
handful  o'  gray  ash,  and  the  wind  riz 
and  hollered  sort  o'  painzome.  I  was 
niver  no  friend  to  wind,  there's  zommat 
evil  about  un  even  when  he  purrs 
zoft  and  makes  as  if  he  wudn't  hurt 
'ee  for  the  world ;  but  this  night,  what 
wi'  one  thing  and  t'other,  the  zound 
o7  his  voice  gived  me  the  shudders. 

'Tell,'  says  I  to  mezulf,  ' o'  course 
I  won't  tell.  Why  should  I  tell?' 
And  the  wind  sort  o'  took  the  wuds 
up  derisive. 
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'  No,  you  won't  tell,'  says  he.  'You 
know  too  much  for  thic.' 

'  Tis  Martin's  place  to  tell,'  says  I. 
'  Let  urn  tell  hiszulf.' 

'  Martin  mustn't  tell,'  says  the  wind. 
'  You'd  lose  the  money  then.' 

'The  old  man  is  dying,'  says   I. 

'Dying,'  bawled  the  wind — 'dying.' 

'  S'posing  he  died  to-night,'  says  I, 
'  and  niver  knowed  nought  ?  ' 

'You'd  git  the  money,'  says  the 
wind  thic  terrible  whispery  that  I  fair 
shuddered  at  the  sound  o'  the  wuds. 
Then  I  tried  to  measure  mezulf  agin 
Martin,  the  zame  maybe  as  the 
Almighty  might  be  doing  up  above. 
I'd  never  broke  no  promise  to  the 
dead  or  drove  my  wife  in  zarrer  to 
the  grave.  Minding  on  all  the  ill 
things  Martin  had  done,  I  began  to 
feel  a  bit  more  comfortable,  for  it  zim'd 
as  if  the  Lord  must  be  on  my  side. 
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'Oh,  o'  course,  He's  on  your  side,' 
says  the  wind. 

There  corned  a  banging  great  knock 
at  the  door,  and  I  started  fair  to  drop. 
I  reckoned  'twas  the  Evil  One  hiszulf, 
though  why  iver  such  an  idea  should 
crass  my  mind  I  can't  tell.  I  had 
forgot  to  fasten  the  catch,  so  there 
was  nought  at  ween  me  and  whoiver 
'twas.  Then  the  door  opened  and  in 
walked  Martin.  Hivers !  I  would 
'most  as  soon  it  had  been  the  devil. 

'Zack,'  says  he,  'they've  sent  for  me 
down  to  Parrot's.  The  old  man's  dying.' 

I  didn't  answer  at  all,  and  when 
Martin  saw  that  I  hadn't  wuds  he 
walked  over  to  where  I  zot,  and  put 
one  hand  upon  the  chimney-shelf, 
rested  his  face  agin  it  and  gapnested 
down  on  the  gray  cinders. 

'  Dom  Benjamin  Parrot,'  he  muttered, 
sort  o'  slow.  '  Dom  un.' 
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'  Be  'ee  going  ? '  I  axed. 

Martin  tarned  his  great  empty-zeeing 
eyes  on  my  face. 

'  What's  the  good  ? '  he  answered. 
'  Me  and  Belle  was  married  the  day 
afore  last.' 

I  hadn't  nought  to  say,  but  the  old 
clock  in  the  corner  kept  on  bellowing, 
'  Wan  minute  less  for  Benjamin 
Parrot.  Wan  minute  less  for  Ben 
jamin.'  Ail-to- wance  Martin  tarned 
as  if  he  was  about  to  be  going,  and 
at  that  zommat  made  me  jump  up 
and  catch  hold  o'  his  arm. 

'  S 'posing  you  don't  tell,'  says   I. 

Martin  gripped  hold  o'  my  arm  thic 
hard  I  nigh  hollered  wi'  the  pain  o' 
it. 

*  I've  axed  mezulf  thic,'  he  said. 

My  breath  got  that  scart  I  was 
forced  to  zit  down,  for  it  zim'd  to 
me  that  the  devil  wud  ha'  one  or 
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t'other  o'  us,  and  I  prayed  to  God 
that  it  might  be  Martin. 

1  Zack,'  said  he,  'what  wud  it  feel  like 
to  come  by  the  money  unhonest  ? ' 

I  kind  o'  crept  togither.  *  Why  do 
'ee  ax  me  thic,  now  ?  '  I  answered.  But 
he  didn't  pay  no  speshil  heed,  and  the 
clock  hammered  out  so  loud  '  Wan 
or  t'other  o'  'ee  will  have  to  pay  for 
this,'  that  I  was  certain  sure  Martin 
would  hear  and  take  heed  in  time. 
Instead  o'  thic  he  put  his  hand  deep 
down  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
big  canvas  bag.  Untying  the  string 
round  the  neck  o'  it,  he  poured  a 
power  o'  gold  and  siller  into  his  hand. 

'  It's  took  me  all  my  life  to  save 
'ut,'  he  said,  'and  'tiddn't  a  penny 
more  than  seven-and-seventy  pun.' 

The  sight  o'  the  money  sort  o' 
hardened  me.  *  Not  much  put  aside 
o'  Benjamin  Parrot's,'  I  answered. 
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'  But's  it's  come  by  honest,'  said 
Martin. 

1  'Tis  only  thieves  and  sich  that 
harp  so  on  baing  honest,'  I  tummil'd 
out.  I  couldn't  abide  the  sound  o' 
the  wud  on  his  lips  thic  often. 

'Maybe,'  Martin  answered,  'for  'tis 
only  since  I  thought  o'  baing  a  thief 
I've  took  to  saying  it.' 

Wi'  that  there  riz  up  in  my  heart  a 
banging  great  desire  that  he,  not  me, 
should  try  and  steal  the  money  dishonest, 
and  I  hungered  after  zommat  tempta- 
tious  to  zay  which  hadn't  no  lie  in  it. 

'  Who'd  be  the  loser  s'posing  you 
didn't  tell?'  I  axed.  Then  I  laughed 
out  short  and  sharp,  for  I  could 
answer  that  question  better  than  he. 

The  wuds  made  Martin  start.  '  S'pos 
ing  I  was  to  have  a  son/  he  said. 

'  You  should  think  o'  that  afore  you 

drow  away  the  money— 
D 
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'  I  niver  much  keered  to  have 
childer,'  he  said,  half  to  hiszulf. 
'They  eats  up  more'n  they  brings  in 
most  days,  and  a  man  be  lucky  when 
he  comes  to  die  if  he  has  got  enough 
together  to  pay  for  his  own  funeral 
and  his  wife's  arter  him,  but  s'posing 
so  be  that  Belle  bore  me  a  son,  I 
shud  like  un  to  be  honest.  I  couldn't 
a-bear  to  blacken  aught  that  corned 
to  me  droo  her.' 

I  sort  o'  hated  the  man.  '  Iddn't 
Benjamin  Parrot  dying  while  'ee  stand 
there  and  prate  so  purty  about  baing 
honest,'  I  burst  out.  '  And  don't  'ee 
reckon  to  git  the  money  if  so  be  he 
shud  die  not  knowing  that  you  and 
Belle  be  man  and  wife.' 

'  By  the  Lord/  cried  Martin,  Til 
tell  un  the  truth  afore  it  be  too  late.' 

Then  I  saw  what  a  vool  I'd  been  to 
tauntify  un,  and  I  caught  hold  o'  his  arm. 
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'  Bide  where  you  be,  the  wuds  wasn't 
meant  serious.'  He  pushed  me  from  un. 

'  I'll  make  no  thief  o'  the  child,'  he  said. 

The  wuds  had  but  jest  crossed  his 
lips  when  a  great  solemnzome  call- 
conscience  sound  corned  booming  droo 
the  house.  Us  stared  one  to  t'other. 

4  You  be  too  late,'  I  said,  '  'tis  the 
Passing  Bell.' 

'  The  church  clock  is  giving  the 
hour,'  answered  Martin,  but  I  could 
zee  the  sweat  creep  out  upon  his  vace 
as  us  stood  and  waited. 

Zure  enough  there  it  corned  again, 
two,  dree,  four,  vive,  sax,  seven,  hate, 
nine,  ten,  'leven,  twalve.  And  wi' 
the  last  stroke  there  fell  sich  a  zilence 
as  will  drop  upon  us,  no  doubt,  at 
the  last  day  when  the  Books  be  opened 
and  us  harks  to  hear  how  all  that  us 
have  doed  has  looked  in  the  eyes  o' 
God  Almighty  Hiszulf. 
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Standing  there  all  o'  a-listen,  I  didn't 
pay  no  more  heed  to  Martin,  for  it 
zim'd  to  me  that  I  stud  afore  the 
Jidgment  Seat  o'  God  and  He  kained 
down  into  my  heart.  I  drapped  on 
my  knees  and  hid  my  vace  afore  Un. 
How  long  I  kneeled  there  I  can't 
tell,  but  when  I  corned  to  mezulf  I 
was  alone. 

'Twas  a  week  and  a  day  after  thic 
Benjamin  Parrot  died.  Then  it  came 
out  that  he  hadn't  left  no  money,  and 
the  furniture  had  to  be  sold  to  pay 
for  his  funeral,  Zim's  twadn't  nought 
but  an  annuity  he  had,  arter  all.  He 
kind  o'  played  wi'  folks.  '  Human 
nater,'  he  said,  'was  built  for  ex 
perimentation,  and  'twadn't  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Almighty  should 
have  all  the  pulling  o'  the  strings  to 
Hiszulf.' 


A 


THE  HALL  AND  HE 

HILL  flung  itself  up,  lazy  fashion, 
behind  Dunstable  Weir,  and  from 
the  top  o'  the  same  the  Hall  stared 
down  on  the  village  at  its  feet. 
Terrible,  prosperous,  big,  the  Hall 
looked,  tiddleliwinkie  the  village,  for 
the  green  fields,  the  trees  that  lolled 
above  'em  and  the  stream  that  dippy- 
dappied  through  the  meadowland  was 
part  o'  the  Hall ;  down  in  the  village 
there  was  naught  but  ourselves  and 
he.  Two  flights  of  steps  led  up  to 
the  Hall  door,  and  then  came  wide 
waste  places;  I've  tippy-toed  through 
the  same  at  times,  and  gapnested  at 
the  strange  things  upo'.the  wall,  made 
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believe  to  sit  down  upon  the  seats 
and  open  the  doors  that  led  into  the 
rooms  ayond,  but  that  was  when  the 
squire  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth, 
were  away  in  town,  and  no  one  o' 
the  great  folk  aside  little  Miss  Bet 
was  at  home.  Half-way  between  the 
Hall  and  the  village  stood  the  church, 
and  there  it  was  that  Miss  Bet  first 
clapped  eyes  on  he.  The  pew- backs 
were  high  in  those  days,  so  that  any 
other  child  who  hadn't  passed  her 
eighth  year  might  have  been  put  to 
straits  to  see  over  them,  but  Miss 
Bet,  hearing  the  scrape  o'  small  feet 
in  the  pew  behind,  and  having  long 
been  hard  pressed  for  companionship, 
had  scant  mind  to  be  overcome  by 
the  task.  No  one  save  the  little  lady 
herself  and  the  old  squire  were  in  the 
Hall  pew  that  Sunday  morning,  and 
he,  after  casting  one  long  look  round 
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the  church  to  see  that  we  were  all  in 
our  places,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  poor 
folk  to  be,  sat  himself  down  in  the 
big-cushioned  seat  and  dropped  off  to 
sleep  amazing  peaceful.  Miss  Bet 
turned  and  eyed  her  grandfather — for 
such  the  squire  was — while  from  out 
the  body  of  the  church,  where  the 
village  was  making  bold  to  re-cross 
its  legs,  there  came  a  fine  shuffle  and 
scrape.  Taking  heart  at  the  sound, 
maybe,  the  little  lady  sidled  down 
from  her  seat  and  began  to  gather 
the  big  Bibles  and  pillar  them  one 
upon  one  till  they  nigh  topped  the 
carved  pew-back.  Then,  without  more 
ado,  she  mounted  the  pile  and  stared 
down  into  a  pair  o'  eyes  as  black 
and  determineful  as  her  own.  There 
he  sat,  sure  enough,  a  tall  lath  of  a 
boy  of  nine  summers,  puckered  in 
between  Aunt  Flint,  who  was  house- 
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keeper  at  the  Hall  in  those  days,   and 

a  long  tail    of  lower   servants.     Many 

in     the     church      besides      Miss     Bet 

wondered  who    the    lad  might  be,   the 

more,    perhaps,    because    they    marked 

how    like    the    lad's    face    was    to    her 

own.     She    had    stared    but    half   her 

fill     before     the     squire     awoke,    and, 

squaring  his    elbows,   upset   the    books 

on  which   the   young  lady  sat,    so   that 

she  was    forced    to    a    speedy   quitting 

and  us  to  wonder  how  she  fared.     Wi' 

the  end    o'    the    clatter    a   fine   silence 

fell    upon    the    church.       Parson    John 

looked  over  the  rim  o'  the  big  leather 

prayer-book    sort    o'    questioning,    and 

the  clerk  stepped   down    to    where    we 

school   children   sat  by  the   altar   rails, 

and    knocked    our   heads    together  two 

by    two.      He    had   but  jest   got   back 

to  his  seat,  and  Parson  John  re-settled 

his     spectacles,    when    a    tiddleliwinkie 
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sob  came  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
squire's  pew,  and  at  that  the  lad  was 
on  his  legs  and  over  the  stout  oak 
boards  that  stood  between  him  and 
the  little  lady  in  a  trice.  We  hadn't 
long  to  wait  to  see  what  would  happen 
after  that,  for  no  sooner  was  he  in 
the  pew  before  the  old  squire  took 
him  by  the  collar  and  pitched  him  fair 
back  to  the  place  he  had  come  from. 
Aunt  Flint  was  so  scared  that,  not 
content  to  let  him  bide,  she  up  and 
re-sat  him,  terrible  forcible,  in  the  self 
same  shiny  spot.  It  was  easy  seeing 
that  the  lad,  for  his  part,  was  more 
angered  than  shamed,  and  he  thrust 
his  lips  in  upon  his  teeth,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  Miss  Bet  when  she  is 
wedded  to  aught  against  her  fancy. 

My  mother's  habit  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  was  to  step  with  me  up  to 
the  Hall  and  take  tea  in  the  house- 
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keeper's  room.  A  pleasant  habit 
enough  I  found  it,  for  the  room  was 
lined  with  cupboards  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  many  taste  -  satious  things  were 
stored  there  in  jars  and  boxes.  Aunt 
Flint  was  a  good  ten  years  younger 
than  my  mother.  A  determineful  spirit 
set  in  a  thin  wisp  of  a  body,  Aunt 
Flint  did  a  power  of  ruling  before 
she  died.  Ceremony  was  a  thing  she 
fancied,  holding  near  kinship  a  scant 
excuse  for  lack  of  manners,  and  my 
mother,  who  was  a  comfortable,  easy- 
natured  woman,  suffered  a  deal  trying 
to  act  up  to  the  same.  At  the  last 
turn  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Hall, 
my  mother  always  stopped  quat. 
'  Now,  Zack,  lad,'  she  would  say,  '  don't 
let  me  take  off  my  bonnet  before  your 
aunt  has  given  me  leave  to  untie  the 
strings.' 

That  afternoon  she  charged  me  more 
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than  once  on  the  same  matter,  but  my 
head  being  full  of  the  lad,  I  never 
gave  thought  to  it  till  I  saw,  by  the 
tightening  of  Aunt  Flint's  lips,  that 
something  had  gone  amiss. 

*  La,  Jane/  my  mother  burst  out, 
*  if  I  haven't  taken  off  my  bonnet 
unbeknown  to  myself.  I  know  'tis  over 
familiar,  but  there !  a  person's  hands 
goes  up  unconscious  to  the  strings, 
more  particulary  if  the  day  is  hot  and 
they  are  short  necked,  the  same  as 
myself.' 

Now  if  there  was  one  thing  that 
my  aunt  disliked  more  than  the  clipping 
back  of  ceremony,  it  was  what  she 
called  over  -  wordiness  ;  my  mother, 
knowing  this  well,  would  willingly  have 
bided  silent  had  it  but  been  possible 
for  one  of  her  nature  to  do  so.  '  Give 
me  a  dumb  man  to  one  whose  tongue 
is  too  near  speech,'  was  a  saying  of 
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Aunt  Flint's,  but  to-day  she  closed 
her  lips  tight  over  her  thoughts.  For 
my  part,  I  was  all  agog  to  see  the 
lad  once  again,  but  the  room  was 
bare  of  him,  and  my  eyes  strayed  to 
the  window.  Below,  squared  in  by 
tall  box  hedges,  was  Miss  Elizabeth's 
garden,  and  from  where  I  sat  I  could 
see  Miss  Elizabeth  herself  paking 
slowly  to  and  fro.  Tall  she  was  and 
dark,  the  same  as  the  old  squire  and 
Master  Geoffry,  Miss  Bet's  father,  who 
was  away  in  India  soldiering.  Her 
hands  hung  sort  o'  listless,  so  did  her 
head,  and  her  dress  sulked  behind  her 
over  the  grass,  looking  marvellous 
white  against  the  green.  Miss  Bet 
shot  past  unmarked,  then,  all  at  once, 
the  lad  came  full  rush  from  among  the 
trees.  At  the  sight  of  him  the  lady 
stopped  short  and  thrust  out  her  hands 
as  if  to  push  him  from  her,  but  he 
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stood  his  ground,  looking  into  the  face 
of  her  sort  o'  proud  and  abashed  to 
one.  Being  but  a  chink  of  a  child  at 
the  time,  I  felt  afear'd  for  him,  and 
would  have  called  to  the  lad  to  come 
away  had  I  dared  to  bring  notice  on 
myself.  However,  after  a  bit,  Miss 
Elizabeth  turned  and  trailed  away,  and 
he  bided  where  he  was. 

*  God  sakes,  Jane  ! '  said  my  mother, 
'  if  they  two  aren't  as  like  one  t'other 
as  leaves  from  the  same  book.  No 
wonder  you  tell  me  there  is  blood  in 
him.  Souls  and  bodies,'  she  clattered 
on,  'don't  look  at  me  the  like  o'  that, 
Aunt  Flint,  and  you  but  just  telling 
me  I  must  take  the  lad  back  home 
wi'  me  and  treat  him  for  all  the  world 
the  same  as  little  Zack  here.' 

Aunt  Flint  pressed  one  black 
mittened  hand  'pon  top  the  other. 
'  And  isn't  Zack  your  son  ? ' 
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*  La,  yes,'  my  mother  answered,  '  and 
familiar  as  such  from  a  child.' 

'  Well,  treat  them  same  for  same.' 

At  that  my  mother  fell  silent  for  a 
bit.  '  Zack  'ull  have  to  work  for  his 
living  wi'  his  hands,'  she  said. 

1  Ah  ! '  answered  Aunt  Flint,  slowly, 
'  that's  where  blood  tells.' 

Then  the  lad  came  in  and  my  mother 
made  ready  to  go,  kaining  across  at 
him,  half  suspicious,  half  friendly  to 
one.  He  must  have  been  pillared  and 
posted  a  deal  in  his  bit  of  a  life,  for 
he  took  it  all  wonderful  unconcerned, 
reckoning  mayhap  that  one  home  was 
like  to  be  as  good  as  another.  We 
started  at  a  slow  pace,  my  mother 
having  a  fancy  for  being  smaller-footed 
than  she  in  fact  was,  went  tender  in 
her,  best  boots.  Not  that  she  ever 
allowed  such  to  be  the  case,  holding 
rather  that  it  was  the  shortness  of  her 
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neck  that  stood  her  enemy.  Our 
cottage  sat  square  in  a  hollow,  wi* 
three  wind-twisted  fir  trees  standing 
out  on  the  hill's  edge  above.  It  was 
cob-walled  and  had  four  windows  to 
the  front  and  two  to  the  back,  the 
door  being  poked  away  at  the  side. 
A  red  brick  path  ran  round  the  house, 
shooting  out  a  long  arm  between  the 
same  and  the  gate.  Flowers  there 
were  in  plenty  and  no  poor  show  o' 
beans  and  taties.  Over  the  door  was 
a  big  white-faced  clock,  the  hands  point 
ing  to  half  after  noon.  My  father  was 
a  watchmaker  by  trade  and  more  than 
usual  inventive,  so  that  nothing  which 
might  perchance  go  by  wheel  but  was 
forced,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  the  at 
tempt.  On  that  score  he  and  my  mother 
were  by  no  means  of  one  mind,  for,  as 
she  said,  '  He  took  the  familiar  off  things 
till  she  was  fair  scared  o'  the  place.' 
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The  sun  had  just  tipped  the  hill 
when  we  reached  the  three  firs,  and 
my  mother,  having  undone  the  strings 
of  her  bonnet,  peered  down  upon  our 
cottage  to  see  if  all  had  gone  well  in 
her  absence.  A  fine  chime  o'  laughter 
slapped  up  from  below. 

*  Why,  Zack/  she  said,  '  whativer  be 
all  the  folk  gaping  at  ? '  I  moved  a 
few  paces  nearer.  '  'Tis  some  o'  your 
father's  inventive  tricks,  you  may  be 
bound,'  she  called  after  me.  Two 
black  things,  that  looked  more  like 
vegetable  marrows  than  aught  else, 
were  running  along  the  red  brick  path 
at  a  most  amazing  rate.  'Hurry,' 
cried  my  mother,  'and  see  what  'tis.' 

'  Naught  but  your  old  house  boots 
on  wheels/  I  bawled  back. 

At  that  my  mother  was  on  her  feet 
and  after  me,  skidding  over  the  ground 
with  a  fine  contempt  for  the  stones. 
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*  Bodies  and  souls,'  she  cried,  'if  I 
didn't  reckon  to  have  hidden  they 
boots  safe  from  un  in  the  stick-rick.' 

'  Off  wi'  they  tight-wasted  shoes  o' 
yours,  Martha,'  said  my  father  as  she 
came  square  upon  him  through  the  gate. 

'Oh,  you  Sabbath-breaker,'  she  an 
swered.  *  You  idle  hands  beloved  o' 
Satan  ! ' 

'  Come,  come,'  he  said,  '  'tis  but  the 
boots  in  search  for  the  woman,  in  place 
o'  the  woman  in  search  o'  the  boots. 
I  dare  swear  you'll  be  glad  enough  to 
get  they  poor  swollen  feet  o'  yours 
into  zommat  more  sizeable.' 

All  this  time  the  boots  themselves 
were  click-clacking  up  and  down  the 
path,  and  my  mother,  out  o'  breath 
and  out  o'  pride,  burst  into  tears  at 
the  sight  o'  'em.  The  neighbours  who 
had  been  standing  by,  well  pleased 
wi'  the  sport,  slunk  away  one  by  one, 
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leaving  father  looking  over  the  tops 
of  his  spectacles  at  my  mother. 

'Why,  Martha,'  he  said,  'you  ain't 
pleased  after  all!'  Once  started  to 
cry,  my  mother  sobbed  away  right 
lustily,  and  it  was  long  before  words 
came  to  her  again. 

'  How  often  shall  I  be  forced  to 
tell  'ee,  Ebenezer,'  she  said,  'that  I 
can't  abide  the  inventive ;  but  there, 
'tis  just  like  'ee  to  shame  me  afore 
the  lad — and  this  the  first  time  he 
has  ever  set  eyes  on  the  house.' 

'  What  lad  be  thic  ?  ' 

'  Why,  he,  o'  course,'  she  answered, 
kaining  round  in  search  of  him. 

But  he  wasn't  there. 

Later,  when  my  mother  had  dried 
her  eyes  and  was  busy  laying  supper, 
he  came  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage — and  I  reckon  of  my 
mother's  heart  as  well. 
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He  and  the  village  never  took  to 
one  another ;  this  did  not  surprise  my 
mother,  but  I  think  she  was  a  bit 
put  out  at  his  not  being  friends  with 
his  book.  Learn  he  either  couldn't  or 
wouldn't,  and  he  and  the  cane  got  close 
acquainted.  My  mother  used  to  argue 
wi'  him  sometimes  when  she  bound  up 
his  hands  in  a  bit  of  damp  rag  after  a 
more  than  usual  bad  basting,  but,  though 
he  was  fonder  o'  her  than  of  any,  save  one, 
she  couldn't  get  him  to  mend  his  ways. 

'  And  well  I  know,'  she  would  mutter 
to  herself  as  she  tucked  him  into  bed 
after  having  her  say  out — 'that  'tis 
naught  but  the  blood,  Latin  would  be 
pap  to  'ee.'  Every  Sunday,  wet  or 
dry,  mother  took  both  us  lads  to  the 
Hall.  I  was  forced  to  bide  'long  o' 
her  and  Aunt  Flint,  but  they  let  him 
play  in  the  rose  garden  that  spread 
out  in  front  o'  Miss  Elizabeth's 
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windows,  and  if  the  little  lady  chanced 
to  be  with  her  aunt  at  those  times, 
she  would  come  scurrying  down  to 
him,  for  he  and  Miss  Bet  had  always 
a  deal  to  tell  one  another. 

Just  as  he  entered  his  fourteenth 
year,  a  hurrying  sickness  fell  upon 
the  village,  so  that  the  folks  were  no 
sooner  ill  than  dead.  Rich  and  poor 
it  treated  with  an  equal  hand,  paying 
no  more  heed  to  the  quality  than  if 
they  were  born  simple,  and  on  that 
score  many  called  it  the  Leveller. 
'Twas  mid-summer,  and  the  night 
Miss  Elizabeth  was  struck  down  wi 
it,  the  hot  air  had  dried  the  marrow 
o'  sleep  out  o'  me,  so  that  I  couldn't 
rest,  do  what  I  would.  All  to  once 
the  door  opened  and  I  closed  my  eyes, 
because  it  was  a  habit  of  mother's 
to  up  with  a  lad's  shirt  and  slipper 
him  if  his  eyes  weren't  fast  buttoned 
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afore  the  clock  struck  ten.  She 
tippy-toed  across,  shading  the  light 
back  wi'  her  hand,  and  the  upmost 
end  o'  me  tweaked  from  sheer  nervous 
ness  o'  what  might  soon  be  laid  upon 
it,  but  she  passed  by  my  bed  and 
went  over  to  where  the  lad  was  sleeping 
sound  enough.  There  she  stood  an 
amazing  long  time,  muttering  to  herself 
— *  Bodies  and  souls.'  Then  the  door 
opened  again  and  Aunt  Flint  came  in. 
I  knew  who  'twas  because  one  o'  her 
legs  is  shorter  than  t'other,  which 
makes  her  go  dappy. 

'Tis    flinging    the    child's    life    after 
a  dead   one ;  for  Miss    Elizabeth    is  as 
good  as  parted,'  said  my  mother. 
1  The  child's  her  child.' 
'More  shame  at  the  sacrifice.' 
1  Come,'  exclaimed  my  aunt,  sharply, 
*  wake  the  lad  ;  the  sooner  he  is  dressed 
the  better.' 
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1  She  has  lived  wi'out  un,  let  her 
die  wi'out  un/  my  mother  answered 
harshly. 

*  If  she  hadn't  done  the  first,  maybe 
she  could  have  foregone  the  last,'  said 
my  aunt,  and  at  that  mother  gave 
in. 

'Ay/  she  murmured,  'if  us  had 
but  strength  to  do  right  in  this  life, 
but  us  haven't ;  there's  times  when  we 
must  fail,  every  mother's  son  o'  us. 
Oh,  bodies  and  souls,  bodies  and  souls, 
'twud  be  well  if  we  were  all  one  or  all 
t  other.' 

'  Don't  waste  time  blaspheming/ 
Aunt  Flint  put  in  harshly.  '  Be  thankful 
that,  if  mixed  we  are,  the  mixing  was 
done  by  higher  hands  than  ours.' 

'  And  they  but  'prentice,  with  all 
reverence  be  it  spoke/  said  my  mother. 
At  that,  feeling  perhaps  that  she  had 
been  a  bit  free,  seeing  who  it  was  she 
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had  been  criticising,  she  made  haste 
to  wake  and  dress  the  lad. 

When  the  room  was  bare  of  him  and 
Aunt  Flint,  and  naught  but  a  great 
streak  of  moonlight  across  the  bed 
where  he  had  lain,  my  mother  knelt 
down  beside  it,  and,  covering  her  face 
with  her  worn,  red  hands,  burst  into 
tears. 

'Oh,  God  Almighty!'  she  sobbed, 
'  you  put  us  into  this  world  and  gave 
us  hearts  to  love  wi'  and  childer  to 
love,  don't  take  'em  from  us  when 
once  they  be  given,  but  be  content  to 
let  'em  bide  well  placed.' 

After  a  bit  she  rose  and  stole  away, 
shutting  the  door  behind  her,  and 
leaving  me  to  wonder  whether  'twas 
for  the  sparing  o'  the  lad's  or  my  life 
her  was  praying  so  mortal  fervent — 
and  in  either  case  what  was  like  to 
befall.  The  next  morning  when  I 
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woke  he  was  back  in  bed  and  sleep 
ing  sound.  I  peered  across  at  him, 
and  thought  to  myself  that  his  hair 
had  grown  terrible  black  all  to  once, 
maybe  though  that  his  face  was  whiter 
than  it  was  wont.  Then  my  mother 
came  and  whipped  me  off  to  the 
kitchen,  telling  me  to  dress  and  leave 
the  lad  undisturbed.  That  day  week 
Miss  Elizabeth  was  buried.  The 
rain  fell  and  fell,  so  that  the  quality 
could  scarce  be  seen  behind  the 
carriage  windows,  but  as  the  long  list 
o'  them  slurred  down  the  hillside, 
the  lad  shot  out  from  behind  an  elm, 
put  himself  straight  behind  the  hearse 
and  walked  chief  sorrower  afore  'em 
all.  Some  were  for  stopping  and 
laying  a  whip  across  his  back,  but 
most  said  :  '  Who  be  he  ?  No  one 
will  mark  sich  for  the  rain.'  So  they 
let  him  bide,  and  when  the  coffin  was 
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lowered,  the  earth  thrown  in,  and 
the  gentry  shut  tight  and  dry  inside 
their  carriages,  he  flung  himself  'pon 
top  the  grave.  I  wondered  why  he 
sorrowed,  seeing  that  she  had  never 
loved  him.  The  lad  fell  ill  later,  and 
mother  packed  me  off  to  live  wi'  Aunt 
Flax,  a  sister  o'  my  father's  on  the 
far  side  o'  the  hill,  where  food  was 
scarce  and  hands  heavy,  so  that  I  was 
glad  enough  to  look  home  in  the  face 
again  five  weeks  later.  It  seemed 
most  as  if  the  lad  had  spent  every 
moment  of  they  long  five  weeks  in 
growing,  for  he  was  shot  up  tall 
enough  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
wi'  my  father.  I  marked,  too,  that  he 
was  more  concerned  wi'  his  own 
thoughts  than  ever,  though  I  had 
always  held  him  for  silent.  Still, 
outside  my  mother,  speech  wasn't 
much  in  the  family,  so  that  he  and 
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me  were  well  content  to  bide  un 
questioned  the  one  o'  the  other.  Aunt 
Flint  was  dead,  the  levelling  sickness 
having  gripped  her  the  same  night 
Miss  Elizabeth  was  taken  ill  o'  it. 
She  nursed  her  lady  to  the  last,  and, 
when  all  was  over  save  the  burying, 
went  upstairs,  lay  down  'pon  top  the 
bed  and  died,  quick  and  quiet,  alone 
to  herself.  The  keys  o'  the  cupboards 
and  a  recipe  for  the  making  o' 
ketchup,  for  which  she  had  been  held 
in  much  honour  during  life,  were  on 
the  table  at  her  elbow  ;  also,  they 
say,  a  few  lines  in  pencil  to  put  'em 
in  mind  that  the  morrow  was  the 
day  for  cleaning  out  the  kitchen  flue. 
We  missed  Aunt  Flint  regular  tea- 
time  Sundays,  for  a  new  housekeeper 
had  come  to  the  Hall,  and  me  and 
the  lad  never  went  there  as  we'd 
been  wont,  but  were  forced  to  lie  in 
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the  fields  and  talk  o'  the  tall  oak  cup 
boards  set  deep  in  the  wall,  wi'  the 
rows  and  rows  o'  boxes  and  jars  o' 
sweet  things  inside  o'  'em.  I  reckon, 
though  I  never  heard  mother  make 
mention  o'  the  matter,  that  the  money 
for  the  lad's  keep  stopped  quat  wi' 
Miss  Elizabeth's  death.  Let  that 
be  as  it  may,  I  know  it  was  just 
about  that  time  there  was  talk  o' 
putting  the  lad  to  a  trade,  but  he 
hadn't  no  talent  for  fancying  such 
out  for  hisself,  and  mother  was  all 
for  letting  him  bide  his  time.  '  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  presume  wi'  the 
quality,'  she  said.  '  Let  him  be,  and 
the  blood  will  forrard  un  better  than 
iver  we  can.'  So  he  was  let  bide. 

It  was  a  long  time  now  since  the 
lad  had  had  speech  wi'  Miss  Bet,  and 
I  reckon  maybe  he  missed  the  same, 
for  one  Sunday  when  the  service  was 
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over  he  didn't  bide  in  his  place  till 
after  the  squire  and  the  little  lady 
had  left  the  church,  as  is  customary 
for  all  o'  us  to  do,  but  up  and 
marched  out  straight  at  their  heels. 
The  old  squire,  hearing  the  clump- 
clump  after  him — for  the  lad's  boots 
were  a  size  or  so  too  big,  to  allow 
his  feet  to  spread — turned  round,  and 
the  lad  looked  up  in  his  face. 

1 1  want,'  he  said,  '  to  walk  home 
wi'  Bet.' 

At  that  the  squire's  red  face  grew 
a  bit  redder  and  a  grim  kind  o'  smile 
came  upon  the  same. 

'Well,  Bet,'  he  called  out  in  his 
big  voice,  '  what  answer  am  I  to 
make  to  your  cavalier  ? ' 

'I  like  him/ said  the  little  lady,  for 
she  was  never  one  to  desert  a  friend. 

*  Then  be  off  with  you  both/  the 
squire  answered. 
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But  the  following  day  he  rode 
down  and  said  that  such  a  thing 
must  not  happen  a  second  time,  and 
my  father  passed  his  word  that  it 
should  not. 

The  old  squire  never  wasted 
wonder  as  to  who  the  lad  might  be, 
for  all  that  he  was  featured  mar 
vellous  after  the  family  pattern. 
Mayhap  he  did  not  chance  upon  the 
likeness,  or,  if  he  did,  reckoned  wi' 
the  village  that  Master  Geoffry  had 
been  a  bit  over-zealous  wi'  one  o'  our 
wenches,  for  the  lad,  from  the  wear 
ing  o'  yokel's  boots,  had  got  the 
yokel's  tread,  and  seemed  to  me 
nearer  o'  kin  to  us  than  he  had  first- 
along.  In  my  mother's  eyes,  how 
soever,  he  was  always  Miss  Elizabeth's 
son,  a  gentleman,  and,  maybe,  though 
he  never  put  tongue  to  the  words, 
he  saw  at  one  with  her  in  the  matter. 
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Whiles  I  used  to  wonder  if  he  was 
always  going  to  bide  content  'long  o' 
us.  I  reckon,  though,  'twas  my 
mother  who  worried  most  over  such, 
dearly  wishful  o'  keeping  him  to 
herself  and  yet  all  o'  a  hunger  to  see 
him  taking  his  rightful  place  afore 
the  world.  The  lad's  birthday  fell 
on  the  edge  o'  spring,  and  the  morn 
ing  o'  his  seventeenth  year  mother 
awoke  us  early,  and,  giving  each  a 
hunk  o:  bread  and  bacon,  told  us  to 
be  off  to  the  woods  to  gather  in  an 
appetite  for  dinner.  For  a  while  we 
lay  under  the  chestnut  trees  marking 
the  buds  bursting  out  o'  their  coats, 
and  sporting,  terrible  green,  twisty 
and  pleased,  wi'out  'em.  Then,  all  to 
once,  up  us  sprang  and  ran  as  if  the 
devil  himself  was  at  our  tail  till  we 
got  to  the  brook,  and  the  lad  was 
all  for  jumping  it,  though  it  was  a 
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good  eighteen  foot  from  bank  to 
bank  and  uncommon  deep  on  the  far 
side.  Jump  he  did,  and  in  he  fell. 
After  a  deal  o'  gurgling  and  splash 
ing,  he  got  hold  o'  the  bough  o'  a 
willow,  and  was  pulling  himself  up 
the  bank  by  aid  o'  it,  when  who 
should  peer  down  through  the 
branches  but  Miss  Bet.  Now,  the 
little  lady  had  been  absent  from  the 
Hall  a  year  or  more,  and  had  grown 
most  'mazing  pleasant  to  look  on,  so 
that  the  sight  o'  her  put  all  thought 
o'  where  he  was  out  o'  the  lad's 
mind,  being  all  eyes  and  gapnest,  till 
the  willow  twig,  snapping  in  two, 
souse  he  went  under  the  water  again. 
At  that  Miss  Bet  burst  into  such  a 
chime  o'  laughter  that  he  was  forced 
by  anger  and  shame  to  find  a  speedy 
footing,  which  he  did,  and  in  a  twink 
ling  was  off  out  of  view. 
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to  be  home  to  dinner  as  I  was  myself, 
but  when  once  the  victuals  was  afore 
him,  not  a  mouthful  would  he  touch,  till 
my  mother  was  near  crying  wi'  vexation. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  her  short  o' 
hearing  the  full  tale  of  our  doing  that 
morning,  and  when  I  told  her  what 
had  passed  she  grew  terrible  silent 
all-to-once  and  would  have  forgot  to 
give  me  a  third  helping  o'  pudding  if 
I  hadn't  made  believe  to  have  cut  my 
finger.  Then  she  corned  to  herself, 
and,  having  scolded  me  roundly,  heaped 
up  the  plate  more  than  usual  high,  so 
that  after  disposing  of  the  same  I  was 
glad  to  stretch  myself  out  under  one 
of  the  apple  trees  and  sleep.  The  lad 
kept  solitary  company  the  next  few 
days,  being  up  and  out  wi'  the  first 
creeping  in  of  dawn  and  biding  away 
till  nightfall.  When  I  asked  him 
where  he  had  been,  he  answered,  *  No- 
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where  in  particular,'  so  that  I  was 
forced  to  track  out  his  way  for  myself. 
That  day,  however,  he  didn't  go  no 
further  than  the  brook,  and  there  he 
lay  kaining  across  at  the  big  willow 
where  the  little  lady  had  sat  and 
laughed  on  the  morning  he  fell  into 
the  water. 

It  seemed  to  be  but  a  poor  fashion 
of  passing  the  time,  gapnesting  across 
at  an  old  willow  tree,  and  I  would 
ha'  left  him  if  the  little  lady  had  not 
chosen  just  that  moment  to  trip  out 
from  the  woods  and  along  the  bank 
over-agin  where  we  lay.  At  sight  o' 
her  the  lad  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
pulled  off  his  cap. 

'  Dear  me,  are  you  really  dry 
again  ? '  she  called  across. 

'  Tis  naught  o'  a  jump,'  he  answered, 
the  blood  aflame  in  his  face. 

'Indeed!' 
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'  Leastways,  I  could  jump,  it  to-day,' 
he  said. 

''Why  to-day?' 

'  I  could  jump  it  to-day/  he  repeated, 
stubbornful. 

*  Please  don't  try,  you  will  only  fall  in, 
and  I  am  sure  you  can't  afford  to  spoil 
your    clothes,'   she    cried,   seeing    him 
run    back  a  few  steps  ;  but  wi'  a  rush 
and    a    spring    he    was    over    at    her 
side. 

'  There,'  he  said,  *  I  knowed  I  could 
do  it  to-day.' 

*  Why   to-day  ? '    she  asked,   curious- 
like. 

*  Becase,'    he  tummil'd   out,  speaking 
terrible    broad — for,    wi'    all   his  blood, 
he  had  grown   at  one  wi'  us   in  speech 
— 'becase  you  be  over  to  here.' 

I  reckon  myself  that  Miss  Bet  was 
a  bit  taken  aback  at  this  speech  o'  the 
lad's,  for  she  was  silent  a  while,  then 
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she    asked    all-to-once,    '  Where's    little 
Zack  ? ' 

Now,  though  I  hain't  as  big,  I  be 
full  as  old  as  the  lad  hisself,  so  I  wasn't 
altogether  made  up  in  being  spoken 
of  as  'little  Zack,'  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there. 

1 1    dunno,'    he   answered. 

1  Perhaps    he   is    at   the    fair  ? ' 

'  Maybe.' 

'  He  works  for  Farmer  Burden, 
doesn't  he  ?  ' 

'Ess.' 

1  And  you  ?  ' 

1  I    don't    go    to  work.' 

'Why    not?' 

'  I    dunno,'    he  said,    sullenful. 

She  looked  him  up  and  down.  '  But 
surely,'  she  asked,  'a  big  fellow  like 
you  are  is  not  content  to  be  idle  all 
day?' 

He  didn't  make  no  answer. 
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A  bit  of  a  smile  crept  into  her  face. 
'  Perhaps  you  mean  to  earn  a  living 
by  your  head  and  not  with  your  hands. 
That  is  what  all  you  young  men  do 
nowadays,  isn't  it?'  she  asked. 

He  turned  and  walked  a  few  paces 
from  her.  *  I  ain't  larned/  he  said. 
At  that  she  seemed  a  bit  sorry  to 
have  spoke. 

'Well,'  she  said,  going  up  to  him 
and  touching  his  arm,  '  I  am  glad 
to  have  seen  you  again.  Do  you 
remember  we  used  to  play  together 
as  children  ? ' 

He  didn't  answer  her  a  word,  but 
stood  there  terrible  proud  and  down 
cast  to  one.  The  little  lady  looked 
at  him  a  moment  and  then  began 
to  move  slowly  away. 

'  Good-bye,'  she  said,  stopping  and 
kaining  back  at  him,  but  he  made 
as  if  he  hadn't  heard,  so  she  walked 
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on   and   left  him.     When   there  wasn't 
no    sound    o'    her    footsteps    nor    no 
sight    o'    her    atween    the    trees,     he 
flung  hisself  down   'pon   top  the  earth 
and   sobbed    and    sobbed.      I     couldn't 
mind   that    I    had    ever   seen    him    do 
the   like    afore,  and    I    wondered  what 
'twas    that   made    un    do    it  then.     He 
didn't     come     home     to     supper     that 
night,  and    it   seemed    to    me  that   the 
next    few    days    mother   was    as    much 
put  about  as  he  was,  and  glad  enough 
I    felt   when    Sunday   came   round   and 
there    was   a   chance    o'    a   hot    dinner 
making      us      all      feel      much      more 
ourselves ;    but    the    lad    seemed    fixed 
to     being    contrary,    and    sat     staring 
down     at     his     victuals,     for     all     the 
world  as  if  they  was  a  photographing 
machine  and  he  a-wait  for  the  canary. 
It   angered  me    only  to    see    him,   and 
when,   to  make  matters  worse,  mother 
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got  up   from   the    table   afore   the   meal 

was   half    over    and    shut   herself    into 

the    back    kitchen,     I    jest    sat    down 

in   front   o'  the   pudding  and  did   duty 

for       they      that      had      no      appetite. 

Father    looked     over     his      spectacles 

at  me,   much  as  if  he  were  wondering 

if  so   be    I  were    mother   or  no,  then, 

afore     he     had     quite     come     to    one 

mind    on     the    matter,     he    fell     back 

into     thought     o'    other     things.       He 

and     me     went     to     afternoon     service 

alone    that    day,    and    when    us   corned 

home   mother  and  the  lad  was  sitting 

hand    in   hand    before   the    fire.      Tea 

was   laid,    and    she   fetched   the    kettle 

off  the    hob    and    soon    we   were    all 

seated    round    the    table,    each    o'    us 

silent,  saving  mother,  who  was  painful 

silent.     After   a   bit    the   lad   rose    up 

and   stole    out.     When    the   door    had 

shut   ahind    him   mother   looked    across 
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at  father.  '  He  iddn't  going  to  bide 
here  no  longer/  she  said. 

'  Who  iddn't  ? '  asked  my  father  in 
his  dreamful  voice. 

'The  lad,'  she  answered  wi'  a  catch 
in  her  throat. 

'Oh,'  said  my  father,  and  fell  back 
to  dreaming  once  more.  After  a  bit 
mother  looked  up  a  second  time.  '  He 
iddn't  going  to  bide  here  no  longer,' 
she  said. 

'Who  iddn't?'  asked  my  father 
once  again. 

'The  lad,'  she  answered. 

'  Dear  me,'  said  my  father,  'is  that  so— 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  '  he  iddn't 
going  to  bide  here  no  longer.' 

'  Who  ? — Yes,  I  mind  who  you  be 
talking  o' — the  lad — ah,  dear  me,' 
said  my  father. 

''Twill  be  lonesome  wi'out  un,'  she 
murmured. 
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There  wasn't  no  answer. 

'  'Twill  be  lonesome  wi'out  un,'  she 
said  again. 

*  What's  that  you  say  ? '  asked  my 
father,  waking  up  from  his  thoughts. 

'  'Twill  be  lonesome  wi'out  un,'  she 
repeated. 

'  Wi'out  un  ? — Yes,  I  mind  who  you 
mean — the  lad — so  'twill — dear  me— 
so  'twill — very  lonesome — ' 

'  He's  going  to  work  for  hisself — 
earn  his  own  living,'  she  said. 

'  Is  that  so  ? '  my  father  answered. 

'  He'll  be  back  among  his  own  afore 
long,  mark  me  if  he  isn't,'  she  said. 

'  Yes.' 

'  I  knowed  from  the  fust  he  wouldn't 
bide  content  along  o'  us — ' 

'Yes,'  said  my  father,  getting  a  bit 
dreamful  once  more. 

'  The  blood  won't  let  un  bide  content  ; 
like  to  like.' 
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There  wasn't  no  answer. 

'  Dree  years  he'll  bide  from  us — ' 

Father  didn't  hear  naught  o'  what 
her  was  talking  about. 

'  I  shall  think  o'  un  most  days,' 
she  said,  rising  and  kaining  round, 
first  at  father,  then  me,  and  last  of 
all  at  the  lad's  empty  chair.  '  'Twill 
be  lonesome  wi'out,'  she  ended  up, 
'lonesomer  than  afore  he  corned.' 

The  night  before  he  went  mother 
packed  his  clothes  in  a  wooden  box 
afore  the  kitchen  fire.  A  wonderful  lot 
o'  extries  she  put  in,  lest  at  some  time 
he  might  be  in  need  and  not  have, 
nor  did  she  forget  to  tuck  a  big  bottle 
o'  Aunt  Flint's  ketchup  deep  down  in 
the  corner  o'  the  box,  and  which  the 
lad  told  me  afterwards  was  so  ill-fated 
as  to  break  on  the  way,  making  a 
terrible  varigationny  among  his  shirts. 
The  lad  hisself  sat  on  the  edge  o'  the 
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table  and  watched  the  packing,  mother 
keeping  me  on  the  trot  fetching  odds 
and  ends.  A  deal  o'  good  advice  she 
put  in  'long  o'  the  clothes,  and  the  lad 
listened  'mazing  attentive  to  all  she  had 
to  say,  though  I  reckon  his  mind 
wasn't  all  wi'  her.  Maybe  she 
thought  the  same,  for,  after  a  bit,  she 
gave  over  speech  and  packed  away 
continuous,  saving  that  every  now  and 
a  while  she  would  stop  and  rub  the 
back  o'  her  hand  sort  o'  unsuspicious 
across  her  eyes.  At  that  the  lad  edged 
hisself  along  the  table  till  he  was  over- 
agin  where  she  stood,  and  kained  into 
her  face,  so  that  she  was  forced  to 
either  turn  her  back  or  let  him  see 
that  she  was  crying. 

'  Tis  wearisome  work  for  'ee,  lad, 
this  over-telling,'  she  said,  raising  her 
face  to  his,  and  he,  ruckying  down, 
kissed  a  kink  in  her  chestnut  hair  ;  she 
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was  comely  to  look  on  was  my 
mother. 

'  Your  hair  do  grow  mortal  tasty 
on  your  head,  mother,'  he  answered, 
randomlike. 

She  put  up  her  hands  and  patted 
her  hair.  '  It  hasn't  the  colour  it  had 
once,'  she  said,  sort  o'  contemptuous. 

'  Why,'  he  asked,  '  'twadn't  iver  more 
takeful  looking  than  'tis  now,  surely  ? ' 

1  Ah,  that  it  was/  she  answered,  all  o' 
a  smile  to  be  put  in  mind  o'  they  days. 

*  Do  you  hear  what  mother  be  telling, 
Zack  ?  '  he  asked,  turning  round  my  way. 

4  I've  heard  father  say  the  same 
many  a  time/  I  answered. 

1  Well,  well/  said  the  lad,  '  and  the 
men  came  courting  'ee,  I  s'pose, 
mother  ? ' 

*  There  was   never  no  lack  o'   they/ 
she    answered,    getting    back    to    con 
tempt. 
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'  You  led  'em  a  fine  dance,  I  dare 
swear,'  he  said. 

'  I  didn't  favour  'em  ;  a  man  favoured 
is  a  man  lost.' 

'  How  did  'ee  come  to  a  choice  at 
last,  mother?'  he  asked,  they  black 
eyes  o'  his  all  o'  a  twinkle. 

1  Well,'  she  answered,  '  I  can't  rightly 
say,  'less  'twas  I  took  the  one  that  was 
the  most  aggravating,  for  aggravating 
he  was,  and  a  more  inventuous  man 
never  walked  between  leather.' 

At  that  moment  my  father  came  in 
carrying  something  in  his  hand.  '  I 
was  just  saying,  Ebenezer,'  she  added, 
nodding  across  at  him,  '  that  you 
was  always  a  terrible  aggravating 
man.' 

He  smiled  kind  o'  simple.  '  I've  got 
a  little  sommat  here  that  I  thought 
might  be  useful  to  the  lad,  seeing  that 
he  is  going  to  furren  parts.' 
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'  Bodies  and  souls  o'  us,  what  is  it  ? ' 
mother  asked,  leaning  forward.  '  I  sus- 
picioned  well  that  you  was  at  the 
inventive,  for  not  a  wink  did  you  sleep 
last  night,  or  let  anyone  else  sleep 
either.' 

Drawing  a  chair  a  bit  away  from 
the  rest  o'  us,  my  father  sat  hisself 
down.  *  'Tis  simple  and  yet  'tis  cun 
ning,'  he  said.  4  Taken  to  pieces  'tiddn't 
much  more  than  two  pieces  o'  elastic.' 

'  Some  o'  us  'ull  live  to  regret  it  for 
all  that,'  my  mother  put  in. 

1  'Tis  wonderful  ingenious  to  look 
on,' the  lad  said,  '  and  I  should  dearly 
like  to  know  what  'tis  for.' 

'  For  keeping  your  trousers  out  o' 
the  mud.' 

At  that  mother  relented  a  bit.  4  Tis 
a  good  end  in  view  anyway,'  she  said. 

'Well,'  put  in  the  lad,  'but  I  be 
curious  to  know  how  it  works.' 
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My  father  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
walked  across  to  him.  '  I  reckon  there 
iddn't  another  man  in  the  parish  that 
could  have  invented  its  like/  he  said, 
not  without  pride.  '  Tis  worn  above 
the  knee,  so,'  he  added,  fixing  the 
skiddick  as  he  spoke. 

'  Be  it  on  ? '  asked  my  mother. 

'  Yes.' 

*  Why,  his  trousers  look  for  all  the 
same  as  they  did  afore.' 

'That's  becase  I've  set  it  for  fine 
weather.' 

'  Law  ! '  exclaimed  mother,  crossly, 
'  what  are  we  all  here  for  ? ' 

At  that  the  lad's  trousers  seemed  to 
get  a  bit  flurried  and  started  to  roll 
theirselves  up  mortal  ingenious.  When 
they  reached  the  knee,  he  looked 
across  at  my  father  and  then  down  at 
his  bare  shins  sort  o'  questionful. 

4  See  'em  work,  jest  see    'em    work,' 
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cried  my  father,  clapping  hands.  '  I 
reckon  Exeter  mud  'ull  not  touch  un 
wi'  the  likes  o'  they  on  his  legs.' 

The  rest  o'  us  held  silent,  part  from 
surprise  and  part  becase  we  weren't 
sure  if  worse  would  befall  the  lad,  but 
the  trousers,  having  twisted  theirselves 
well  round  the  knees,  seemed  content 
to  bide  there. 

'  Unroll  'em  for  the  lad's  sake,'  said 
my  mother. 

'  He'll  have  to  wait  till  he  takes  'em 
off  to  do  that/  father  answered. 

The  baker  had  promised  to  gi'  the 
lad  a  lift  to  the  station  in  his  cart. 
When  he  came  round  the  next  morn 
ing,  and  the  box  was  hoisted  into  place 
and  the  lad  had  his  foot  on  the  step, 
mother,  who  had  been  wonderful 
talkative  all  the  morning,  walked  into 
the  house  wi'out  a  word,  so  that  he 
went  unsped,  saving  for  myself,  becase 
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father,  having  lit  on  a  marvellous  taking 
notion  for  the  making  o'  pavement  out 
o'  cork,  had  forgotten  about  his  going 
altogether.  As  for  the  lad,  he  cried 
open  through  the  village,  though  he  was 
dry-eyed  enough  when  the  cart  left 
our  door.  I  couldn't  but  think  that  if 
I  had  been  he  I  would  have  taken  care 
to  do  my  crying  at  home.  Saving  that 
he  would  be  back  in  a  year,  he  hadn't 
let  on  naught  o'  where  he  was  minded 
to  go,  but  we  reckoned  he  wouldn't 
come  back  wi'out  seeing  Exeter. 
Eight  and  threepence  was  tied  up  in 
the  corner  o'  his  handkerchief,  which 
was  all  the  money  there  was  in  the 
house  at  the  time  o'  his  going. 

'  He'll  see  travel  wi'  that,'  mother 
said ;  '  the  blood  hasn't  stirred  him  for 
naught. ' 

4  Maybe  he'll  get  eddicated,'  I  put  in, 
becase  I  couldn't  but  hold  it  a  pity  that 
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he  spoke  so  terrible  different  from  Miss 
Bet. 

My  mother  tossed  her  head  at  that. 
'  Eddication  is  all  very  well  for  the 
likes  o'  us/  she  answered,  'but  a 
gentleman  can  do  wi'out  it.' 

'  Do  'ee  reckon  that  he'll  ever  be  a 
gentleman  again  ? '  I  asked 

*  He'll  take  his  place,'  she  answered  ; 
'  a  gentleman  he  is  and  always  will  be/ 

Mother  was  never  over  fond  of 
using  her  feet,  but  most  evenings 
after  the  lad  had  left  us  she  would 
climb  the  hill  to  the  three  wind-twisted 
firs  above  our  house  and  kain  across  at 
the  Hall  windies.  She  said  that  the 
sight  o'  'em  brought  the  lad  nearer. 
Whiles  she  would  have  me  go  wi'  her, 
part  because  I  was  a  prop  to  lean  on, 
and  more,  maybe,  that,  having  a  tongue, 
she  dearly  liked  a  tell.  One  after 
t'other  the  lights  would  spring  up  in 
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the  windies,  only  Miss  Elizabeth's  wing 
would  bide  black  and  desartful,  gap- 
nesting  sort  o'  dead-eyed  down  on  the 
long  rose  garden  where  the  lad  played 
as  a  child.  Towards  they  'twas  that 
my  mother  kained.  '  Over  to  there  he 
was  born/  she  told  me  once,  nodding 
her  head  that  ways,  *  though  none  out 
side  your  Aunt  Flint  knowed  o'  the 
same.  'Twas  on  mid-summer  night 
that  he  corned  into  the  world,  and  her 
mopped  un  round  in  a  big  Indie  shawl 
and  carried  un  down  to  this  very 
identical  spot  where  you  and  I  be 
sitting/ 

'  Hivers,  mother/  I  tummird  out, 
*  and  what  happened  to  him  then  ?  ' 

1  Your  father  took  un  from  her. 
Dree  full  days  Ebenezer  was  absent, 
and  where  he  went  is  unbeknown  to 
me/  she  answered  ;  '  for  your  father  is 
a  secret  man  when  he  is  so  minded, 
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though,  maybe,  you  never  gave  him 
credit  for  it.  Your  Aunt  Flint  put 
more  trust  in  him  than  she  did  in  me,  for 
all  I  was  own  sister  to  her  and  zeed  the 
world  for  ten  full  years  afore  she  was 
born.  Not/  my  mother  added,  '  that 
I  ever  held  her  for  wrong  in  doing  the 
same,  for  I  always  say  a  secret  is  best 
kept  by  the  man  that  doesn't  know  it.' 

'  Who  was  the  lad's  father  ?  '  I  asked, 
after  a  bit. 

She  fell  silent  a  long  while  afore 
answering,  '  Did  'ee  ever  hear  tell  o' 
Black  Mark  Hay  o'  Chickenham 
Chase  ? '  she  said. 

'He  that  shot  himself?' 

'  The  same.' 

'  Surely  'twas  Black  Mark  the  old 
squire  threw  down  the  Hall  steps.' 

'  Ay  ;  and  'tis  told  that  Miss  Eliza 
beth  followed  un  out  and  gave  herself 
to  un  thic  same  night.' 
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eAnd  then?'   I   asked. 

1  He  shot  himself.  Reckoning  to 
have  a  sure  revenge  on  the  squire. 
But  the  squire  never  larned  the  truth. 
No,  nor  ever  will.' 

I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  Hall,  that 
stood  so  banging  big  and  alone  a-top 
the  hill  to  kain  down  on  our  cottage. 

4  And  does  the  lad  know  ? '  I  said, 
after  a  bit. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Elizabeth  told  un  the 
night  she  died.' 

'  It  must  ha'  been  hard  for  her  to 
find  words/  I  said. 

'  Her  had  been  fifteen  long  years 
looking  for  'em,'  my  mother  answered, 
'  and  when  it  corned  to  the  last,  they 
was  still  to  seek.  Her  lay  and  kained 
at  the  lad,  and  he,  but  half-fared  back 
from  sleep,  kained  back  at  her. 
Her  held  out  her  hands,  but  he  did 
not  stir.  Then  she  cried  out  fierce 
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to  Aunt  Flint,  "  Why  doesn't  he 
come  to  me  ?  "  And  your  Aunt  Flint 
said,  "  He  is  afear'd  to  come." 
"  No,"  she  cried  back,  "  'tis  I  that  be 
afear'd."  And  at  that  the  lad  stepped 
forwards.  "  I  bain't  afear'd,"  said  he. 
"  What  be  it?"  "Come  nearer,"  she 
said;  and  he  came  nearer.  "Give 
me  your  hand,"  she  said ;  and  he 
gave  her  his  hand.  "  Stoop  down," 
she  said  ;  and  he  stooped  down.  "  Lay 
your  face  on  mine,"  she  said  ;  and  he 
did  as  she  bade  un,  so  that  the  tears 
that  fell  from  her  eyes  fell  'pon  him. 
Then  he  raised  his  head  and  looked 
her  full  in  the  face.  "  Be  you  my 
mother  ? "  he  asked.  And  she  an 
swered  "  Yes,"  and  wi'  that  she  died.' 
The  wind  twisted  droo  the  firs 
above  our  heads  kind  o'  forlorn, 
and  it  seemed  a  forlorn  tale.  I 
sprang  up  and  shook  myself.  '  Let 
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us    be    gitting    home    along,    mother,' 
I  said. 

'  There  be  no  getting  home  for 
the  lad,'  she  muttered,  rising  as  I 
bade  her.  '  Ah,  bodies  and  souls- 
bodies  and  souls  —  one  may  know 
what  'tis  to  be  lonesome,  but  that 
don't  make  one  better  able  to  save 
they  one  loves  from  the  same.'  Then 
us  went  down  the  hill,  slow  as  us  had 
climbed  up,  for  'twas  dark,  the  moon 
not  having  riz,  and  naught  hurt  mother 
more  than  to  put  her  foot  on  a  loose 
stone  unexpected. 

Us  never  got  no  letters  from  him, 
but  then  he  was  but  a  poor  hand  wi' 
his  pen  I  said  to  mother,  '  He's 
quality  —  why  don't  he  learn  to 
write  ?  ' 

'  Such   things    come    natural    to    the 
quality  —  when  they   ha'    need  o'    'em, 
she  answered. 
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4  'Tis  my  belief  'twill  never  come 
natural  to  he,'  I  returned. 

'  And  what  if  so  be  it  don't  ? '  she 
said  hotly.  '  Is  he  the  less  quality  for 
all  o'  that  ?  ' 

Well,  if  you  be  content,  and  the 
lad  be  content,  I  don't  see  it  much 
matters  anyhow,'  I  answered. 

My  mother  nodded  knowingful. 
'  Jest  you  wait  till  he  comes  back, 
and,  mark  me,  but  you'll  see  a  mighty 
big  difference  in  un.' 

*  Why,'  I  asked,  *  do  you  reckon  he'll 
have  got  eddication  ?  ' 

'  Eddication,'  she  repeated  scorn 
fully  ;  '  ay,  and  a  deal  aside  thic.  Who 
knows  but  that  he  is  with  the  quality 
at  this  very  minute  ? ' 

I  bided  silent  after  that,  for  if  such 
was  the  case  I  didn't  wish  to  be  the 
one  to  speak  lightly  o'  un. 

'T  wasn't  so   very  long  after  the  lad 
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left  us  before  the  Hall  stood  empty 
— the  squire  and  Miss  Bet  being 
away  in  furren  parts.  Mother  said 
'twas  as  it  should  be.  '  For  why,'  she 
asked,  '  should  they  be  there  when 
he  wasn't  ? '  Seemed  to  me  that  she 
spoke  a  little  too  free  o'  the  squire 
in  those  days,  finding  his  ways  cheap 
set  aside  those  o'  the  lad.  Still,  if  it 
so  happened  that  the  squire  rode  past 
our  door  and  stopped  to  speak  to  her, 
she  was  all  o'  a  fluster  o'  curtseys, 
and  would  say  afterwards  that  '  A 
button  o'  the  quality's  was  worth  the 
coat  o'  your  new-made  man.'  Father 
wasn't  quite  at  one  wi'  her  on  this 
score,  holding  respect  too  finedacious 
to  be  set  altogether  aside  for  the 
quality.  But  mother  would  answer, 
'  You  can  but  respect  they  you  were 
born  to  respect' 

'Ay,    ay,'    father    would    agree,   and 
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go  off  nodding  his  head,  leaving  mother 
a  bit  perplexed,  for  she  could  never 
tell  for  certain  at  the  end  o'  the 
argufication  whether  father  sided  wi' 
her  or  no. 

The  night  before  the  lad's  return 
the  squire  and  Miss  Bet  came  back 
to  the  Hall,  and  mother  climbed  up  to 
the  three  firs  to  look  at  the  lit  -  up 
windies,  for  she  said,  '  Who  can  tell 
but  the  lad  himself  might  not  be  behind 
one  o'  'em  ? '  And  the  thought  o'  such 
made  her  angered  and  pleased,  sorry 
and  contentful  to  one. 

1  'Twon't  be  long  afore  he's  down 
here,  if  so  be  he  is  up  to  the  Hall,' 
she  said,  and  then  broke  off  to  mutter 
to  herself,  *  I  reckon  he  iddn't  there, 
'tis  home  he  wud  come  fust  along. 
Maybe  'tiddn't  more  than  jest  to 
welcome  un  the  squire's  back  for/ 

I    cudn't    but  reckon    the   old    squire 
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had  come  to  the  Hall  for  other  than 
that,  though  I  didn't  say  so,  because 
a  year  be  a  long  time,  and  the  wisest 
o'  us  can't  say  all  that  'ull  happen  in 
it.  Besides,  there  wasn't  no  doubt  but 
that  the  lad  had  been  born  quality. 
A  deal  o'  baking  mother  did  on  the 
strength  o'  the  lad's  coming,  so  that 
the  house  fair  smelt  o'  the  hot  oven. 
When  dinner  was  over  and  the  after 
noon  began  to  wear  on,  mother  put 
father's  tools  away,  and,  fetching  his 
best  coat,  she  locked  him  and  it 
together  into  the  spare  attic,  having 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  quit  o'  the 
inventive  for  this  one  afternoon.  That 
done,  she  sent  me  to  climb  one  o'  the 
three  firs  to  keep  a  good  lookout  for 
the  lad,  while  she  herself  stood  at  a 
little  wicket  gate  ready  to  welcome 
him. 

1  Mind/  she  said,   as   I  started  to  do 
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as  I  was  bid,  '  you  are  to  keep  one 
eye  on  the  Hall  and  t'other  on  the 
village.' 

Howsomever,  I  reckoned  that  it  was 
from  the  village  he  would  come,  and 
that  way  I  kept  my  face  turned.  A 
'mazing  time  I  waited,  but,  jest  as 
dimmet  began  to  fall,  I  saw  a  long- 
legged  lad  that  might  ha'  been  he, 
saving  there  wasn't  no  quality  -  look 
about  un  whatsoiver. 

'  Hi,  mother  ! '  I  bawled  out,  *  there's 
a  lad,  but  no  ginelman,  coming  village- 
ways.  ' 

Her  made  as  if  her  hadn't  heard, 
but  I  could  see  that  her  was  a  bit 
flusticated,  because  her  twisted  her 
apron  round  from  front  to  back. 

All  the  while  the  lad,  if  so  be  'twas 
he,  was  coming  nearer. 

*  Hi,  mother  ! '  I  bawled  out  a  second 
time,  '  for  sartin  'tiddn't  no  ginelman.' 
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By  that  her  had  caught  sight  o'  the 
lad  herself,  for  he  'twas,  sure  enough. 
Her  gave  one  screech,  and  I  near 
failed  out  o'  the  tree  at  the  sound  o' 
it,  and  then  off  her  went  down  the  hill, 
like  a  hen  after  her  chickens,  and  was 
kissing  and  sobbing  over  un,  till  I 
thought  to  myself  that  I  was  glad 
enough  'twas  he  and  not  me  who  had 
been  away  from  home.  I  got  down 
slow  enough,  for  I  wasn't  going  to 
hurry  myself,  seeing  that  a  year  hadn't 
made  no  such  'mazing  difference  in 
the  looks  o'  un. 

'  Be   that    'ee,    Zack  ? '   he  cried  out. 

1  Why,  you've  got  the  same  clothes 
on  that  you  went  away  in,'  I  answered. 

Then  we  went  in,  mother  unlocked 
father,  and  we  all  sat  down  to  tea. 
Glad  enough  I  was  that  the  coming 
home  of  one  meant  extra  meat-times 
to  those  that  had  bided  behind. 
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Father  had  got  thic  knotted  up  in 
thought  from  having  been  left  so 
long  to  hisself  that  tea  was  half  over 
afore  he  marked  the  lad  was  present. 
Pleased  enough  he  was  to  do  him 
welcome,  and  when  I  leaned  across 
the  table  and  whispered,  '  He  hasn't 
prospered  none,'  I  thought  father  must 
ha'  mistook  my  meaning,  for  he  acted 
for  all  the  world  as  if  that  stood  to 
the  lad's  credit.  I  could  not  but  be 
mortal  curious  to  larn  what  the  lad 
had  been  up  to  all  that  long  year,  but 
he  was  silent  consarning  it,  and  mother 
wouldn't  ha'  him  pressed,  though,  after 
a  bit,  it  leaked  out  that  he  had  been  to 
Exeter,  and  as  much  was  made  o'  that 
as  if  he  had  seen  the  Queen.  His 
hands  were  terrible  rough  and  worn 
away,  and  when  I  asked  how  that 
had  corned  about,  he  said  he  had 
been  hod-boy  to  a  mason. 
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'  Hivers  ! '  cried  I,  '  there  wasn't  no 
need  to  go  all  the  way  to  Exeter  to 
larn  that  trade.' 

And  he  answered  'twas  the  only 
work  he  could  get.  I  thought  to 
myself  that  if  I  had  been  he  I  would 
ha'  kept  that  quiet,  seeing  as  how  he 
was  quality  and  had  gone  off  that  fan- 
farish.  Wi'  the  setting  in  o'  dimmet 
he  stole  away  by  hisself,  and  I  found 
un  later  beneath  the  fir  trees,  kaining 
across  at  the  Hall.  I  felt  a  bit  sorry 
for  un. 

'  You  would  like  to  be  living  over 
along  wi'  they  ? '  I  said. 

He  didn't  make  no  answer  for  a 
while,  but  tarned  those  black  eyes  o' 
his  on  me  sort  o'  questionful.  '  I 
bain't  but  jest  come  home,'  he  said. 

'  Why  don't  'ee  larn  to  speak  more 
like  ginelfolks,  seeing  that  you  are 
quality?'  I  tummiPd  out,  for  the  clack 
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o'  his  tongue  always  kind  o'  tarned 
me  agin  un. 

He  reddened  up  at  that,  and  then 
he  said,  sort  o'  wistful,  '  Do  'ee 
reckon,  Zack,  she  would  lay  my  speech 
agin  me  ? ' 

'Miss  Bet,'  I  answered,  *  don't 
trouble  her  head  over  such,  seeing 
that  she  holds  you  for  naught  above 
the  hod-boy  that  you  be.' 

The  blood  crept  away  from  un, 
leaving  his  face  white,  but  he  didn't 
say  naught,  and  I  felt  kind  o'  sorry 
for  un  again. 

'  If  so  be  you  was  to  tell  her  who 
by  rights  you  are,'  I  put  in,  after  a 
bit,  'she  might  help  you  back  to  your 
self.' 

' 1  sha'n't  niver  get  back  to  myself 
thic  ways/  he  answered. 

'  Nor   no   ways,'    I    said   short ;    '  for 

you  ain't  got  it  in  'ee.' 
H 
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'Twas  about  a  week  after  that  he 
and  me  was  standing  under  they  same 
fir  trees,  when  who  should  ride  down 
the  hill  but  the  little  lady,  for  'mazing 
small  she  was  in  spite  o'  being  on 
the  way  to  seventeen  summers.  The 
lad  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  sort  o' 
tremorful,  and  she  pulled  up  'longside 
o'  us. 

'Why,  Zack,'  she  said,  'is  that 
you  ? '  but  she  looked  at  the  lad  as 
she  spoke. 

*  You  be  still  the  little  lady,  I  see, 
Miss  Bet,  for  all  the  furren  air  you 
have  drank  in,'  I  answered. 

At  that  she  broke  into  one  o'  her 
chimes  o'  laughter.  '  Don't  quiz  me, 
Zack.  You  are  none  too  big  yourself 
— remember.' 

'Lads  grow  and  maids  don't,'  I  said, 
for  I  never  could  abide  being  held  for 
small. 
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'  Oh,'  she  answered,  '  I  shall  trust 
in  Providence,'  and  then,  wi'  a  nod 
to  us  both,  she  rode  on  her  way. 

When  she  was  fair  out  o'  sight,  I 
turned  to  the  lad.  *  You  were  'mazing 
silent,  considering  you  hold  such  a  deal 
by  the  'pinion  o'  Miss  Bet,'  I  said. 

But  he  kained  down  the  bare  hill 
track.  'Did  'ee  see  her,  Zack?'  he 
asked. 

'  O'  course  I  zeed  her.' 

4  No,'  he  said,  'you  could  niver  zee 
her  zame  as  I  do.' 

It  was  father's  habit  when  supper 
was  over  to  sit  by  himself  in  the 
porch  and  smoke,  but  mother  would 
take  out  her  knitting  and  draw  up 
before  the  kitchen  fire,  the  lad  stretch 
ing  out  at  her  feet.  He  had  a  taste 
for  being  mothered,  a  thing  I  could 
never  abide.  None  o'  us  talked  over 
much,  and  one  night  I  had  laid  my 
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arms  flat  on  the  table  and  all  but 
failed  asleep  'pon  top  'em,  the  lad 
turned  his  face  up  to  my  mother. 

1  Mother,'  he  said. 

'  Well  ? '  her  answered,  soft-like. 

'Zack's  asleep— iddn't  he?' 

'  Ay — I  reckon  he  be.' 

'  Do  'ee  love  me,  mother  ? '  he  asked. 

I  kind  o'  smiled  to  myself,  'twas 
like  the  lad  to  be  asking  such — and  I 
reckon  mother  thought  the  same,  for 
she  jest  runned  her  fingers  through  his 
hair  and  didn't  answer  he  at  all. 

'  Mother,'  he  said  again. 

1  Well  ? '  her  answered. 

1  'Twas  but  a  poor  thing  I  made 
o'  it.' 

'  Us  can't  all  succeed  first-away,' 
her  answered. 

*  I  know  what  'tis  I  'm  after  having, 
but  when  I  try  to  get  it,  I'm  all 
abroad,'  he  said,  sort  o'  helpless. 
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'You  be  one  o'  the  quality — and 
you  want  to  take  your  place  as  such.' 

He  drew  his  breath  sharp  in  be 
tween  his  teeth.  *  I  be  but  a  poor- 
witted  lad,  mother/ 

1  Wits  iddn't  everything.' 

*  They  wud  help  me  wi'  a  deal  I 
can't  fathom  now.' 

I  reckon  that  my  mother  knowed 
well  enough  that  the  lad  wasn't  over 
and  above  bright,  and  it  kind  o'  made 
her  sore,  though  her  wouldn't  own  to 
such,  for  her  said,  impatient-like, 
*  You've  got  the  blood  anyways, 
there's  no  denying  thic.' 

He  was  silent  a  long  while  after 
that.  *  It  don't  bring  me  no  nearer 
her,'  he  said — more  as  if  he  was 
speaking  to  hisself. 

Mother  knitted  on,  her  needles 
clacking,  now  fast,  now  slow,  and  I 
dropped  off  to  sleep  to  the  sound  o'  'em. 
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Not  so  very  long  after  that  the  lad 
left  us  a  second  time.  He  slipped  away 
quietful,  not  so  much  as  bidding  good 
bye  to  mother,  'twas  much  as  if  he 
was  ashamed  o'  going.  There  wasn't 
a  deal  o'  money  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  still,  father  would  ha'  spared  o' 
it,  but  the  lad  didn't  ask,  liking  better 
to  go  empty-handed. 

When  it  came  round  to  the  ears  o' 
the  village  that  the  lad  was  off  once 
more,  they  were  terrible  curious  to 
learn  where  he  had  been  first-along, 
and  whether  he  had  gone  back  to 
the  same  place  again.  Mother  let  fall, 
casual-like,  that  the  lad  had  business 
up  to  Exeter,  and  they  thought  a  deal 
o'  that,  till  wan  o'  'em  happened  to 
ask  father  what  for  a  business  it 
was,  and  he  answered,  quite  un- 
fardidle-ish  —  hod  -  boy  to  a  mason. 
Hivers!  but  wasn't  mother  put  out 
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when  she  heard  what  father  had 
done,  and  he  was  so  upset  at  having 
vexed  her,  that  the  very  next  time 
her  was  away  at  Bideford  market  he 
took  her  kitchen  range  to  bits  and 
put  in  a  special  fancy-work  o'  his 
own,  which  drove  mother  more 
crazed  than  ever,  because,  though 
the  oven  baked  well  enough  afore 
'twas  meddled  with,  naught  would 
rise  in  it  afterwards,  so  that  she 
was  forced  to  beg  father  to  put 
things  back  as  they  were,  but  he 
said  that  was  jest  the  one  thing 
'twasn't  possible  to  do.  Well,  what 
wi'  that  and  what  wi'  the  lad  going 
off  as  he  had,  and  us  hearing  naught 
o'  un,  week  in  week  out,  mother  fell 
ill  and  took  to  her  bed.  'Twas  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  known  her  do 
the  like,  and  the  house  got  marvellous 
contrary,  becase  father,  after  looking 
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wonderful    consarned    over   the   top   o' 
his  glasses  at   mother,   shut  hisself  up 
wi'    his    work    and    forgot    there    was 
such    things   as    meal-times,   much  less 
that    the    time    had    come    for    he    to 
cook     for    the     same.       Things     soon 
was    at    a    pretty    pass,    and     Farmer 
Burden    told    me    to    put     the     horse 
into    the    cart    and    drive    across   and 
fetch    Aunt   Flax    from    t'other   side   o' 
the     hill,      which    I     did    terrible     re 
luctant,      minding     her     well,     having 
lived     wi'     her    at    the     time    o'    the 
lad's     illness.        Her    wasn't     no-ways 
anxious  to    come,    and    when    her   did, 
filled     up     the     trap     wi'     mops     and 
buckets,    though    I    told   her    we    had 
all  such  to  home. 

The  first  day  she  kept  me  hard  at 
work  fetching  water  from  the  well, 
then  her  set  to  and  washed  the 
house  from  top  to  bottom,  not  omit- 
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ting  father's  room,  but  he  wasn't  no 
ways  put  out  at  that,  because,  know 
ing  well  enough  what  her  would  be 
after,  he  had  made  a  contrivy-chair 
that  worked  on  wheels,  a  table  in 
front  o'  the  same,  and  kept  buzzing 
in  and  out  o'  the  house  at  a  terrible 
pace,  upsetting  the  buckets,  and  taking 
Aunt  Flax  herself  in  the  rear  more 
than  once. 

4  Her  won't  bide  here  long  if  you 
keep  on  at  that,  father,'  I  said.  He 
stopped  quat  and  winked  at  me  over 
his  spectacles,  a  thing  I  had  never 
seen  him  do  afore  —  then,  catching 
sight  o'  Aunt  Flax,  he  buzzed  off 
on  her  track,  and  I  marked  by  the 
way  her  skipped  up  the  stairs  that 
she,  for  her  part,  had  no  great 
fancy  for  his  company.  Howsoever, 
not  belonging  to  they  that  be  easy 
bent,  Aunt  Flax  got  up  that  night 
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and  burnt  father's  contrivy-chair,  and 
after  that  'twasn't  long  afore  her  had 
the  house  clean,  neat  and  quiet. 
Once  ill,  mother  didn't  take  no  heed 
o'  getting  better,  but  lay  all  day,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  as  if  her  ex 
pected  each  minute  'twud  open  and 
the  lad  trapeze  in.  The  news  o'  her 
ailing  got  to  Miss  Bet,  and  one 
dimmet,  when  Aunt  Flax  had  dozed 
off  afore  the  kitchen  fire,  the  little 
lady  stole  up  the  stairs  and  knocked 
at  mother's  door.  I  reckon  mother 
half  thought  'twas  the  lad,  for  she 
riz  up  in  bed  and  her  face  growed 
pink  as  a  rose. 

'  Come  in,'  her  said,  and  in  corned 
the  little  lady.  Twasn't  more  than 
one  look  that  mother  gave,  then  she 
lay  down  and  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall. 

The   tears    sprang   into    Miss    Bet's 
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eyes.  'Oh,  Zack,'  her  said,  'I 
oughtn't  to  have  come/ 

'Ay,'  mother  repeated,  'you  oughtn't 
to  have  come.' 

I  felt  terrible  ashamed.  '  Mother,'  I 
said,  '  'tis  the  little  lady  come  to  see  'ee.' 

At  that  mother  sat  up  once  more 
and  kained  into  Miss  Bet's  face. 
'  Bodies  and  souls,'  she  tummil'd  out, 
but  you  be  like  one  t'other.' 

The  little  lady  laughed  gentleful. 
Do  you  hear  that,  Zack  ? '  she  said. 
We  are  no  giants,  either  of  us.' 

' 'Tis  the  lad  she  be  thinking  o',' 
I  answered. 

Miss  Bet  reddened  a  bit.  I  reckoned 
her  wasn't  altogether  pleased  to  be 
put  in  mind  o'  the  likeness.  '  He/ 
she  said,  '  where  is  he  ? ' 

'  Ay,  where  be  he  ? '  my  mother 
repeated,  looking  across  the  dimmet 
at  the  closed  door  beyond. 
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'  Her's  wearying  for  un,'  I  said. 

The  little  lady  leaned  over  and 
took  mother's  hand. 

*  Are  you  wearying  for  him,  Martha, 
dear??'  she  asked. 

'Ay,   I'm  wearying  for  un/ 

1  Poor  Martha  !     He  will  come  back/ 

'  But  I'm  wearying  for  un.' 

Miss  Bet  rose  and  went  to  the 
windy.  'He  will  come  back,'  she 
repeated. 

The  dimmet  growed  darker,  so  that 
one  couldn't  zee  the  face  o'  t'others. 
I  was  jest  about  to  light  the  candle 
when  I  heard  steps  sort  o'  feel  their 
way  up  the  stairs.  Mother  riz  up  in 
the  bed,  listeningful.  Then  the  door 
opened  once  more  and  the  lad  hisself 
corned  in. 

'Mother,'  he  said,  'be  you  here, 
mother  ? ' 

She  put  out  her  hands,  and  a  queer, 
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choked   sound    struck   agin    the    throat 
o'  her,  but  her  didn't  say  naught. 

4  Mother,'  he  cried,  sort  o'  triumphful, 
'  I've  fathomed  it,  though  I  ain't  a- 
done  it  yet.' 

'Ay,  I  knowed  you'd  fathom  it,' 
her  answered. 

'  I  be  gwaying  to  colonise.  I  be 
gwaying  to  Australie,'  he  tummird  out. 
1 A  man  can  do  a  deal  over  to  there.' 

She  clasped  her  arms  round  un. 
*  No,  no,  you  would  niver  come  back 
to  me.' 

'Ay,  that  I   will,  and  to  her/ 

1  But  'tis  far,  and  how  will  'ee  get 
to  such  an  outlandish  place  ?  ' 

*  Work  my  way  afore  the  mast. 
Plenty  o'  lads  ha'  done  it.  Tiddn't 
more'n  a  matter  o'  dree  months  or 
so.' 

'Oh,'  she  sobbed,  'but  the  sea 
that  lies  atween  'ee  and  it.' 
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'  The  sea  ! '  he  repeated  contemptful. 
'What  be  the  sea?' 

She  put  a  hand  over  his  lips. 
*  Don't  speak  lightzome  o'  the  sea, 
lad,  or  maybe  'twill  be  after  having 
'ee.' 

'  Why  be  'ee  in  bed  ? '  he  asked 
all-to-once.  '  Tiddn't  night.' 

'  I  be  gitting  old.' 

'Old,'  he  repeated,  kneeling  down 
beside  her.  '  You'll  dance  at  my 
wedding.' 

She  held  his  face  atween  her  two 
hands.  'And  who  be  'ee  after 
marrying  ? ' 

At  that  he  dropped  his  head  sudden- 
like  down  top  her  knee. 

'  I  be  naught  to  her,'  he  cried, 
kneeling  kind  o'  dispairful. 

4  Come,'  said  mother,  sharp-like, 
c  give  me  the  shawl,  lad.  You  must  be 
nigh  starving/  And  he  gived  it  her. 
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6  Ay,  I  be  a  bit  hungered,  but  I  will 
bide  where  I  be  and  wait,'  he  said. 

Mother  gapnested  dispairful  round 
at  us  in  the  dimmet  and  stole  out  o' 
the  room,  and  the  little  lady  rose,  he 
castings  eyes  on  her  as  she  stood, 
half-amused,  half-shamed,  facing  him. 

1 1  am  afraid,'  she  said,  '  I  have 
let  you  make  me  partner  to  all  your 
plans.' 

He  came  closer,  but  did  not  say 
aught. 

'  And  so  you  intend  to  colonise  ? ' 

4  Yes.' 

'  Why  ? '  she  asked,  looking  curiously 
at  him. 

'  Becase,  becase,'  he  tummil'd  out, 
4  there  be  sommat  I  can't  reach  no 
ways  else.' 

'  Money  ? ' 

'No,  'tiddn't  money,  though  I'll 
have  need  o'  it/ 
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'What,  then?' 

He  opened  and  shut  his  hands 
nervous-like.  '  Maybe  you  would 
only  laugh  if  I  was  to  tell?' 

'  No,  I  should  not  laugh.' 

*  But  you  hold  my  speach  for  queer,' 
he  said,  edging  nearer  and  kaining 
sort  o'  anxious  down  on  her. 

She  half  turned  away.  '  I  find 
nothing  the  matter  with  it.' 

''Tiddn't  like  speach  o'  yours.' 

'Well,  perhaps  not  altogether/  she 
answered,  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
twisting  up  into  a  smile. 

i  I  knowed  well  enough  you 
couldn't  but  laugh  at  me/  he  said, 
drawing  back. 

'  But  I'm  not  laughing.  Why 
should  I  be?' 

He  looked  closely  at  her  as  if  to 
make  sure  'twas  truth  her  was 
speaking. 
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'  Well  ? '  she  said.     '  Well  ? ' 

And  at  that  all-to-once  the  tears 
sprang  to  his  eyes. 

6  'Tiddn't  naught  but  that  I  want  to 
be  sort  o'  equal  wi'  the  rest  o'  'em.' 

She  took  his  hand.  *  Equal  to 
whom  ? '  she  asked,  soft-like. 

*  To  they  I  corned  from.' 
'  And  they  ?  ' 

*  They  was  ginelfolks.' 

She  smiled  up  at  him,  half-amused, 
half-sad  to  one. 

1  And  will  that  be  so  great  a 
business  ?  *  she  asked. 

*  I  reckon  to  fathom  it,'  he  answered, 
drawing  himself  up  proudful. 

4  Then  you  must  not  be  ashamed 
of  being  yourself.' 

*  'Tiddn't  that  I   be  ashamed  o'  what 
be  there.'     He  stopped  quat. 

4  Well?' 

'  A    terrible  deal  iddn't   there,  and  I 
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don't    know    where    to    lay   hands    on 
it/ 

'  It  is  like  that  with  all  of  us.' 

'  Not  wi'  'ee,'  he  muttered,  soft-like, 
to  hisself,  though  I  reckon  the  words 
reached  her,  for  she  turned  away  half- 
smileful. 

'I  thought,'  she  said,  'that  you 
were  starving.' 

He  didn't  pay  no  heed  to  thic,  but 
kained  across  the  fields  at  the  church, 
that  stood  terrible  apart  amid  the 
graves.  The  moon  rose  and  gap- 
nested  through  the  window  at  him 
and  at  her,  and  I  thought  as  I 
looked  at  'em  that  they  was  more'n 
usual  like  one  t'other.  He  covered 
his  face  wi'  his  hands.  *  I  shall 
never  fathom  it,'  he  cried,  bitter-like 
'  I  feel  I  shall  never  fathom  it.' 

A  wonderful  deal  o'  pity  creeped 
into  her  eyes. 
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'Hush!'  she  said,  'it  is  only  the 
world  that  is  so  stupid.'  But  I 
marked  that  when  her  had  spoke  the 
word  her  drawed  herself  a  little  apart  as 
if  her  held  there  was  quality  and  quality. 

'  Seems  terrible  far  away  all-to- 
once  Australia,'  he  said. 

'  But  you  will  come  back.' 

'  Ess.      I  shall  come  back.' 

'Why,'  she  said,  smiling,  'in  four 
years  I  shall  be  of  age.  You  must 
be  back  in  time  to  wish  me  well.' 

And  he  said  he  would. 

A  deal  o'  dust  from  the  quality's 
carriages  blowed  in  upon  our  cottage 
after  the  going  o'  the  lad,  for  the 
Hall  was  full  o'  great  folk,  so  that 
even  Miss  Elizabeth's  wing  had  to 
be  thrown  open,  and  lights  shone 
from  the  windies  wi'  the  creeping 
in  o'  dimmet.  Many  a  time  on  a 
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still  night  the  chime  o'  laughter 
would  travel  down  the  hill  us -wards, 
wonderful  free-flowing  'twould  sound, 
for  less  stands  atween  the  quality 
and  their  laugh  than  atween  us  and 
sich.  When  the  noise  o'  it  tippy- 
toed  in  upon  us,  mother  would  stop 
knitting  and  frown,  only  after  a 
bit  to  set  to  faster  than  ever.  Us 
didn't  talk  much  now  o'  an  evening, 
but  whiles  mother  would  look  across 
at  me  and  say,  'Do  'ee  reckon  us  'ull 
soon  be  hearing  from  the  lad  ? ' 

I  niver  made  no  answer,  becase  her 
knowed  as  well  as  I  did  myself  that 
he  wasn't  no  hand  wi'  the  pen. 
Howsomever,  that  didn't  stand  in  the 
way  o'  her  putting  the  same  question 
to  father  when  he  corned  in  from 
having  his  pipe,  and  he  would  look 
over  the  tops  o'  his  spectacles  at  her 
sort  o'  unseeful. 
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' What  lad  be  thic  ? '  he   would  say. 

4  Why,  our  lad/  her  would  answer, 
indignant-like. 

'  Be  he  much  o'  a  hand  wi'  the 
pen  or  no?  I  don't  rightly  re 
member,'  he  would  ask. 

And  at  that  mother  would  pick  up 
her  knitting  and  clack  the  needles 
together  till  the  stitches  fair  tumbled 
from  the  steels. 

'  Bodies  and  souls,  Ebenezer  ! '  she 
would  burst  out,  *  but  it  was  a  lone 
day  for  me  when  I  let  you  put  the 
ring  on  my  finger.' 

He'd  kain  at  her  a  moment 
questionful-like,  then  a  dimness 
would  creep  across  the  face  o'  un, 
much  as  if  his  mind  was  shaddered 
back  from  the  ordinary,  and  he 
would  drop  slowly  into  a  chair,  settle 
his  glasses,  and  hike  away  in  upon 
hisself. 
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They  Sundays  the  Hall  pew  was 
full  o'  great  folk,  and  seemed  bigger 
and  square  r  and  more  imposeful  than 
ever.  Mother  dearly  liked  the  sight 
o'  what  her  called  '  a  ripple  o'  quality 
in  a  congregation,'  and  made  a  point 
o'  going  to  church  mornings  for  the 
pleasure  o'  setting  eyes  on  'em. 
Howsomever,  one  Sunday  Miss  Bet 
sat  all  alone,  save  that  in  the  carved 
seat  over  agin  her  was  a  lad  that 
might  ha'  been  about  the  age  o'  our 
own.  Quality  he  looked  all  over 
un,  and  I  couldn't  help  but  lean 
across  to  mother  and  say,  '  There 
would  be  no  mistaking  he  for  what 
he  is,  dress  un  how  you  would.' 

Her  shut  her  mouth  tight  and 
tended  such  a  deal  to  the  prayer- 
book  in  front  that  there  was  never 
a  moment  to  cast  a  second  look  at 
un.  Wi'  the  ending  o'  service  he 
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and  the  little  lady  hiked  back  to  the 
Hall  together,  me  and  mother  step 
ping  just  half  a  field  behind.  He 
moved  that  free  and  yet  that  proud- 
ful,  I  couldn't  but  call  to  mother  to 
mark  him  once  again. 

*  Never  tell  me,'  I  said,  '  that 
there  ain't  quality  and  quality.' 

( And  be  you  vool  enough  to 
reckon,'  my  mother  answered,  angri- 
fied,  *  that  if  he  had  mixated  wi' 
naught  but  such  as  us  he  would 
ha'  been  other  than  the  lad  ? ' 

'  Ay,  that  I  do,'  said  I  ;  'you've  only 
got  to  mark  his  face  to  see  that.' 

'  And  what  be  there  so  out  o' 
ordinary  in  the  face  o'  un  ? ' 

c'Tis    brainful.' 

'  Brainful,'  repeated  my  mother, 
laughing  sort  o'  uneasy  and  con 
temptuous.  *  Hasn't  the  lad  a  head 
on  his  shoulders  ? ' 
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'Vath  yes,  but  'tis  the  head  o'  a 
vool.' 

4  Out  on  'ee  to  call  un  such.  He'll 
live  yet  to  larn  'ee  the  need  o'  better 
manners.' 

'  No/  I  answered  stubbornly,  '  I 
shall  feel  contemptful  o'  un  to  the 
last/ 

'You   dursn't   say    it.' 

'  Yes,  I  dare.  I  can't  abide  quality 
that  ain't  quality.' 

1  Quality,'  repeated  my  mother, 
disdaineous.  '  Your  quality  be  all 
clothes  and  fine  speech,  but  God 
Almighty  would  have  'em  be  sommat 
else  aside  that,  I  reckon.' 

*  And  what  would  He  be  after 
having  'em  ? ' 

'Tenderful  for  others,  for  wan.' 

I  burst  out  laughing.  'Hivers! 
I  could  be  thic  myself.' 

Mother   waited    sort    o'    patient    till 
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I  had  had  my  laugh  out,  then  her 
dropped  down  beside  the  path. 

1  Be  your  feet  hurting  'ee  ? '  I 
asked. 

c  No,'  she  said,  *  no.  I  weary  for 
the  lad,  thic  be  all.' 

Father,  who  had  been  walking 
gazeful  a  few  paces  behind,  corned 
up  at  this. 

'  Do  you  know  who  thic  was  ? ' 
he  asked.  '  Why,  none  other  than 
the  Squire  o'  Chickenham  Chase, 
nevy  and  heir  o'  Black  Mark  Hay 
who  shot  hisself.' 

'  Lord  help  us ! '  exclaimed  my 
mother,  '  and  what  is  he  doing  along 
wi'  the  little  lady  ?  The  squire  will 
never  have  her  marry  a  Hay.' 

'  'Tis  said  he  favours  this  un,  and 
the  estates  adjoin.' 

*  Bodies  and  souls  !  '  exclaimed  my 
mother,  '  and  Chickenham  Chase 
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might  ha'  been  the  lad's.  To  think 
that  so  much  hangs  on  the  marriage 
lines.' 

'That  is  how  it  should  be,'  father 
returned.  '  If  us  can't  have  law  and 
order  in  our  hearts,  leastways  let  us 
have  it  in  our  punishments.' 

Mother  slowly  rose  to  her  feet. 
'  There's  a  deal  o'  the  shouldn't  in  the 
should,  Ebenezer,' she  answered;  'and 
I've  never  known  a  punishment  yet  fall 
altogether  on  the  right  man's  shoulders. 
What  call  is  there  for  the  lad  to  be 
punished  for  his  parents'  ill-doings  ? ' 

'  You  undervallies  what  'tis  to  be 
alive  at  all  ; '  and  then,  his  thoughts 
wandering  off  to  other  things,  '  There's 
a  painful  lot  o'  waste  wi'  the  sun/  he 
said,  thoughtful-like.  '  I  should  dearly 
like  to  ha'  the  handling  o'  un,  if  it 
wasn't  for  more'n  a  day.' 

'  For    the    land's   sake,  don't    meddle 
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wi'  thic,'  said  mother,  '  for  if  so  be  you 
do,  'twill  never  go  reg'lar  afterwards, 
I  can  promise  that.' 

But  father  was  no-ways  put  out. 
'  I  reckon  more  would  OTOW  to  the 

o 

acre    if   I    did,'    he    answered. 

'  I  would  a  deal  liefer  starve  in  a 
natural  fashion.' 

*  Like  as  not/  continued  father, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  interruption, 
'  I  should  roast  half  Dunstable  Weir 
on  that  day — accidental.' 

'  Bodies    and    souls    o'   us  ! ' 

'  Accidental,  mind,  accidental,'  he 
repeated,  kaining  round,  interested-like, 
on  the  village. 

1  Oh,  you  idle  hands  beloved  o' 
Satan  !  Oh,  you  Gomorrohish  man  ! ' 
cried  mother,  now  thoroughly  alarmed. 
'  Never  let  me  find  you  as  much  as 
give  a  look  at  the  sun,  for,  mark  me, 
if  I  do,  I'll  throw  all  they  whirry- 
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go-nimble  tools  o'  yours  at  the  back 
o'  the  kitchen  fire.' 

*  I  can't  make  no  promise,'  he 
answered,  importantful. 

It  wasn't  many  days  after  that 
Farmer  Burden  set  me  to  hoe  turnips 
in  a  field  close  'longside  the  river. 
June  was  well  on,  and  the  swallows 
and  swifts  were  switching  across  the 
water  terrible  satisfied  wi'  life.  The 
corn  stood  green  on  the  hill  above,  and 
a  fine  smell  o'  hay  corned  from  the 
meadows  over  agin  where  I  stood. 
I  wasn't  working  pushful  hard,  knowing 
well  enough  that,  if  I  lived  long  enough, 
I  should  have  my  fill  o'  it,  but  jest 
stopped  from  time  to  time  and  kained 
about  me.  I  could  see  the  little  lady, 
seated  aneath  a  willow,  wi'  three 
big  roses  pinned  in  among  the  white 
o'  her  shadeful  hat.  Her  was  'mazing 
pleasant  to  look  on,  and  I  left  the 
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row  I  was  hoeing  and  moved  to  some 
turnips  lower  down.  After  a  bit  the 
young  Squire  o'  Chickenham  Chase 
corned  sauntering  along  t'other  side 
o'  the  stream.  *  Hivers ! '  said  I  to 
myself,  '  bang  me,  but  I  might  step 
a  bit  nearer  and  lose  naught  by  it.' 

So  I  moved  a  row  or  so  lower  down, 
and  by  that  time  the  young  squire  had 
caught  sight  o'  Miss  Bet  and  was  hurry 
ing  his  gait. 

'  Why  was  Fate  so  kind  and  yet  so 
cruel?'  he  said,  lifting  his  hat  and 
neglecting  to  put  it  back  on  his  head. 
1  She  brings  me  here  and  yet  leaves  me 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  stream.' 

'Jump  it,'  replied  the  little  lady, 
sparing  just  one  tiddleliwinkie  glance 
to  him  from  under  the  brim  of  her  hat. 

'  But  would  you  think  the  better  of 
me  if  I  fell  in  ? ' 

*  It    would    not   change    my   opinion 
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of  you  in  the  least,'  said  she,  her 
head  still  bent  down  over  her  book. 

At  that  he  kained  across  rather 
questionful.  '  It  looks  a  trifle  broad 
and  deep.' 

'  And  muddy,'  the  little  lady  put  in. 

'  But  Fate  would  not  insist  on  my 
sticking  to  the  bottom,  surely  ? '  he 
asked,  showing  those  strong  white 
teeth  of  his  in  a  smile. 

*  No,   you  fall  in  and — gurgle.' 

He  drew  back  a  step  at  that,  and 
the  little  lady  returned  terrible  willing 
to  her  book. 

'The  part  does  not  fit  me,'  he  said. 
There  was  silence  for  a  while,  and  then 
he  hiked  forward  again  and  kained, 
marvellous  thoughtful,  first  across  and 
then  into  the  water.  i  The  devil ! ' 
he  said. 

*  What  did  you  say  ?  '  she  asked,  in- 
terested-like. 
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'  No  fellow  could  jump  it.' 

1  I've  seen  it  done.' 

'  Well,    I    don't    envy   him  his    sous 


ing. 


'Apparently  not.' 

He  was  silent  a  long  time  after 
thic,  but  at  last  he  sat  hisself  down 
determineful  as  near  the  edge  of  the 
water  as  it  was  possible  to  get. 

'  Betty,'  he  said. 

There  wasn't  no  answer. 

*  What   book    is    that    you    are  read- 
ing?' 

There  wasn't  no  answer. 

*  Why      do      you     look     so      cruelly 
pretty  ? ' 

'  What's  that  you  say  ? '  she  asked, 
tilting  up  her  face. 

He  jumped  to  his  feet.  'Oh,  damn 
the  stream,'  he  said. 

'Is  that  all?'  she  answered,  and 
went  back  once  more  to  her  book, 
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and  he  had  naught  left  to  do  but  sit 
hisself  down  a  second  time,  which  he 
did  rueful  enough. 

4  Betty,'  he  began  again. 

There  wasn't  no  answer. 

'  I  adore  you.' 

1  What's  that  you  say  ?  '  she  asked, 
sparing  him  just  one  glance  more. 

He  dug  his  heel,  angrified,  into  the 
ground.  '  I  love  you  ! '  he  cried,  fierce- 
like. 

'  Oh,  is  that  all  ? '  she  answered, 
and  turned  a  leaf  of  her  book. 

He  picked  three  big  black-headed 
soldiers  and  chopped  off  their  nobs  one 
after  t'other,  the  doing  o'  which  seemed 
to  put  him  more  at  one  wi'  hisself, 
and  he  began  all  over  again  from 
the  beginning. 

'  Betty ! ' 

No  answer. 

'  Betty ! ' 
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'  Well  ? ' 

"  '  Two  little  feet  crept  in  and  out, 
Like  mice,  beneath  her  petticoat,"  ' 

he  said,   kind  o'  talking  to  hisself. 

She  shifted  her  eyes  from  her  book 
to  they  two  tiddleliwinkie  feet  o' 
hers,  and  then  drawed  'em,  terrible 
regretful,  out  o'  sight. 

1  Oh,  Betty  ! '  he  cried,  dismayed-like. 

1  Well  ?  ' 

'  How  could  you  be  so  cruel  ? ' 

She  kained  up  at  the  big  sheet  o' 
blue  overhead.  '  Was  that  a  drop  of 
rain  ? ' 

'  Oh,  Betty,'  sort  o'  alarmed  and 
reproachful  to  one.  'Mazing  slow  and 
resolved  the  little  lady  rose  to  her 
feet,  and  hiked  wi'  terrible  small  steps 
away. 

'  Betty  ' !  he  cried.  '  Betty  -  -  oh, 
Betty ! ' 

K 
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That  week  Aunt  Flax  left  us,  and 
father  was  so  content  to  see  her  go 
that  he  made  a  'mazing  contrivy 
lamp-wick  out  o'  some  stuff  the  squire 
gave  him  called  asbestos,  and  which, 
set  a-soak  and  alight,  would  burn  un- 
trimmed  till  the  Day  o'  Judgment. 
Hivers !  but  Aunt  Flax  thought  a  deal 
o'  father  after  that,  though  there  wasn't 
no  lamp  in  Dunstable  Weir  or  they 
parts  that  the  wick  would  fit,  and  she 
was  forced  to  stand  it  in  a  saucer  o' 
oil  in  her  parlour  windy,  where  it  made 
a  fine  show  o'  burning  on  Sunday  and 
market  nights. 

A  matter  o'  three  months  went  by 
before  us  heard  aught  o'  the  lad,  and 
then  the  postman  brought  mother  a 
packet  wi'  a  tiddleliwinkie  pair  o' 
wings  inside,  the  like  o'  which  had 
never  been  seen  in  Dunstable  Weir 
before.  The  letter  told  us  how  they 
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was  the  wings  o'  a  fish,  though  no  one 
outside  o'  mother  put  faith  in  the  tale, 
and  powerful  pleased  she  was  to  be 
made  acquainted  wi'  the  like,  reckon 
ing  that  the  lad  must  ha'  reached 
successful  parts  if  fish  flew  there. 
After  that  her  passed  through  a  deal 
o'  waiting  afore  the  lad  gave  thought 
to  her  again,  which  he  did  by  sending 
her  a  whip  wi'  a  lash  fourteen  feet 
long  and  a  bullock's  tail  drawed  over 
a  stick  by  way  o'  a  handle.  'Twas  the 
most  high  -  fangular  whip  the  village 
had  ever  set  eyes  on,  and  there  wasn't 
a  man  in  the  parish  who  didn't  ask 
for  the  loan  o'  a  crack  wi'  it,  though 
the  most  didn't  do  more  than  hang 
theirselves  on  the  lash  ;  still,  one  lad 
there  was  who  knowed  an  unusual  lot 
o'  the  nature  o'  whips,  and  he  drew  a 
sound  out  o'  it  like  the  busting  o' 
cannon,  after  which  he  hiked  straight 
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away  home,  packed  his  bundle,  and  set 
out  for  foreign  parts  that  night,  and 
everybody  agreed  that,  cracked  at  a 
wedding,  church  bells  wouldn't  touch  it 
for  sound  or  style.  Miss  Bet  heard 
tell  so  much  o'  the  whip  that  she  came 
down  from  the  Hall  on  purpose  to  see 
the  same,  but  mother  put  on  a  chari 
ness  and  said  that  it  was  put  away  in 
peppered  paper  for  fear  o'  the  moths, 
and  it  wasn't  till  the  little  lady  had 
begged  most  particular  that  she  was 
allowed  to  set  eyes  on  the  whip  at  all. 
Howsoever,  when  at  last  mother  did 
bring  it  down,  and  stretched  the  lash 
out  full  length  along  the  floor,  Miss 
Bet  stared  down  on  the  same  'mazing 
intent,  though  I  have  my  doubts  if 
her  was  seeing  further  than  her 
thoughts. 

<  Who    is    he,    Martha?'    she    asked 
all-to-once,    and    mother    was    so    took 
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aback  that  she  picked  up  the  whip 
and  brought  down  a  china  dog  and  a 
text  wi'  the  lash. 

'  Bodies  and  souls  o'  us ! '  she  ex 
claimed,  *  but  this  whip  was  never 
made  for  company.' 

'  Well,  and  who  is  he  ? '  repeated 
the  little  lady. 

'  The  lad  ? '  said  my  mother,  in  a 
questionful  voice,  though  she  knew  well 
enough  that  'twas  he  Miss  Bet  meant. 

1  Yes.' 

'  Oh,'  mother  answered,  kind  o'  un- 
consarned,  'just  a  lad  wi'  blood  in  un.' 

The  little  lady  stooped  down  and 
picked  up  the  lash  o'  the  whip,  turn 
ing  it  over  though tful-like  in  her  hand. 
'  But  whose  blood  ? '  she  asked. 

I  reckon,  had  mother  dared,  she 
would  dearly  o'  liked  to  ha'  spoken 
out.  *  Let  his  face  speak  for  un,'  she 
said  at  last. 
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Miss  Bet  raised  her  head,  and,  catch 
ing  sight  o'  her  own  face  in  a  small 
glass  over  agin  where  she  sat,  the 
blood  flared  up  to  the  brow  o'  her, 
and  mother,  half-flusticated,  stood  gap- 
nesting  down  on  the  little  china  dog 
that  was  lying  all  to  bits  upon  the 
floor. 

'Well,'  exclaimed  the  little  lady, 
jumping  up  and  shaking  her  skirts  as 
if  the  room  and  us  had  become  mighty 
distasteful  all  -  to  -  once,  '  I  must  be 
going.  *  But  that  is  a  beautiful  whip  of 
yours,  Martha,'  she  added,  her  eyes 
falling  on  my  mother,  who  stood  de- 
jected-like,  '  and  I  am  sure  there  will 
never  be  such  another  in  Dunstable 
Weir.'  Then,  nodding  to  us  both, 
away  she  tripped  before  the  red  had 
scarce  time  to  die  out  o'  her  face. 

It  was  just  about  then  a  letter  came 
from  the  lad,  and,  though  mother  was 
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mortal  pleased  to  get  the  same,  it  laid 
a  bit  heavy  on  her  heart,  because 
'twasn't  no  -  ways  hard  to  see  that 
things  weren't  prospering  wi'  un.  The 
'Back  Blocks,'  as  he  called  the  place, 
and,  wherever  'twas,  they  hadn't  seen 
rain  for  eighteen  months.  Father  was 
terrible  interested  in  the  hearing  o' 
that,  reckoning  that  ways  should  be 
used  wi'  such  weather.  It  seems  that 
work  wasn't  easier  to  get  over  to  there 
than  here,  and  the  lad  had  done  a 
deal  o'  tramping.  Howsomever,  he 
said,  'less  a  man  got  lost  in  the  bush, 
which  from  his  account  was  wide  - 
spreading  and  wayless,  he  hadn't  no 
need  to  starve,  because  he  could 
always  be  sure  o'  getting  a  pannikin 
o'  flour  and  a  pinch  o'  tea  from  the 
squatters,  they  being  the  squires  out 
to  Australia,  only  the  following  morn 
ing  he  must  walk  on,  'twas  the  walking 
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on  that  came  so  cruel  hard  after  a  bit. 
He  said  that,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
drought,  he  reckoned   he    would   have 
fathomed  things  better,   but  he    hadn't 
no   fear   but  that  he  would  get  to  the 
bottom  o'  'em  at  last.     As  for  the  rest, 
he    said   he   was   glad   to    have   come, 
because    the    world    was    a    wonderful 
place,    whether    a    man    prospered   or 
wasn't  doing   more    than    jest    getting 
along.        Mother   was    no-ways    to    be 
down-hearted,  and  he  sent  her   a   pair 
o'   green-hide   hobbles    which    he   had 
made    himself    out    o'    the    skin    o'   a 
bullock  that  had  died  o'  thirst.     Dun- 
stable    Weir   had    seen    hobbles    afore, 
but   they    all    called    round    to   ha'    a 
look  at  these,  and  Farmer  Burden  went 
so  far  as  to  ask  for  the  loan  o'  em  for 
an  over-wilely  bay  mare   o'    his.     The 
moment   the    critter   felt    'em    on    her 
legs  her  gave  such  a  bound   that    the 
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thong  bust,  and  the  village  never 
thought  so  high  o'  Australia  afterwards. 
Still,  that  didn't  prevent  folks  from 
being  more  than  usual  interested  in 
the  letter  itself,  and  Slippy  -  tongued 
Will,  who  keeps  the  Red  Lion,  offered 
father  free  beer  for  one  night  just  to 
sit  in  the  bar  o'  the  inn  and  read  the 
same  every  time  the  church  clock 
telled  the  half  hour.  Howsomever, 
when  father  got  there  he  found  he  had 
left  the  letter  at  home,  but,  having  a 
loose  feel  in  his  tongue,  he  set  to  and 
telled  them  a  deal  o'  what  Australia 
would  be  like  if  he  had  the  handling 
o'  it,  and  everyone  said  that,  from  all 
accounts,  'twas  a  backward  place,  and 
they  were  glad  for  their  part  that 
they  had  bided  in  Dunstable  Weir. 

After  a  bit,  news  o'  the  letter  got  to 
the  little  lady's  ears,  and  a  message 
came  down  from  the  Hall  that  she 
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would  like  to  cast  eyes  on  it,  but 
mother,  though  her  had  read  the  same 
proudful  enough  to  the  village,  kind  o' 
held  away  from  the  letter  being  laid 
afore  the  great  folk.  When  I  said  that 
such  high-puff-dum  was  hard  to  fathom, 
she  answered  that  the  lad  was  as  much 
quality  as  the  little  lady,  and  it  was  for 
he  her  was  acting  in  the  matter.  How- 
somever,  the  following  week  Miss  Bet 
brought  her  watch  down  for  father  to 
clean.  The  church  clock  had  struck 
the  half  after  six,  and  I  had  just  left 
work  and  was  coming  through  our  gate 
when  I  caught  sight  o'  her  standing  at 
the  door.  Father  was  at  work  behind 
the  little  bench  inside  the  shop,  and 
was  so  terribly  interested  in  what 
he  was  handling  that  he  never 
marked  who  was  there.  His  spec 
tacles  were  perched  high  up  on  his 
forehead  and  they  brown  eyes  o'  his 
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fixated  on  the  skiddick  between  his 
fingers. 

'  What  have  you  got  there,  Eben  ? ' 
asked  the  little  lady,  who  had  been 
watching  him  amused-like.  Everyone 
outside  my  mother  called  father  Eben. 

Father  looked  up  and  smiled.  He 
and  Miss  Bet  had  been  terrible  friend- 
some  ever  since  the  day  when,  as  a 
tiddleliwinkie  snip  o'  a  child,  her  had 
brought  him  three  fish  hooks  and  a  ball 
o'  string  to  make  a  trap  for  the  Hall 
governess. 

'  A  little  contrivy  o'  my  own  that 
works  on  a  wheel,'  he  answered,  hold 
ing  it  up  to  the  light. 

'  Why/  she  said,  ' it  looks  like  a 
spoon/ 

'The  same/  he  answered,  *  and  self- 
acting.' 

'  How  valuable  for  jam ! '  she  ex 
claimed. 
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My  father  looked  sort  o'  satisfied 
first  at  the  spoon  and  then  up  at  the 
little  lady's  face.  '  There  isn't  a  man 
in  the  parish,  or  out,  that  ever  hit  upon 
its  like  afore.  Once  set  going,  'twill 
stir  till  the  works  run  down.' 

'  Dear  me  ! '  said  the  little  lady,  pick 
ing  up  the  spoon  and  carrying  it  to 
the  window.  '  You  got  a  letter  from 
Australia  the  other  day.  Didn't  you, 
Eben  ? '  she  asked,  casual-like. 

'  I  believe  us  did,'  father  answered, 
not  special  interested. 

*  And  how  is  he  getting  on  ? ' 
Father  was  silent  a  bit,  and  then  all- 

to-once    he    kained   up  terrible    bright- 
eyed.     '  I  should  dearly  like  to  ha'  the 
handling  o'  Australia,'  he  tummird  out, 
'  if  'twasn't  for  more  than  a  week.' 
'  Why  ?     Isn't  he  prospering  there  ?  ' 

*  For  eighteen   calendar  months    not 
a  drop  o'  rain  has  fallen  over  to  there,' 
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said  my  father,  gapnesting  sort  o'  blind- 
eyed  in  front  o'  him.  *  Rain  should 
be  made  to  fall  there.' 

'  Of  course  it  should,'  agreed  the 
little  lady.  '  Let  me  see  the  letter, 
Eben.' 

'  There  be  a  power  o'  ways  rain  could 
be  made  to  fall.' 

She  looked  at  him,  vexed  and 
amused  to  one.  '  You  forget  I  am 
only  a  woman  and  can't  understand 
such  things,'  she  said. 

1  So  you  be,'  he  answered,  pittyful- 
like.  *  I  took  the  letter  down  to  the 
Red  Lion  to  read  to  'em,'  he  said, 
searching  in  his  pockets,  *  but  when  I 
got  there  I  reckoned  to  ha'  left  it  at 
home ;  howsomever,  'twas  safe  in  the 
tail  o'  my  coat  all  the  time.  And  here 
it  be  now,'  he  ended,  drawing  the  letter 
out. 

She    carried    the   letter   over   to    the 
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windy  and  read  it  through  three  times, 
first  quick,  then  slower,  then  mortal 
slow.  I  marked  that  because  I 
watched  her,  wonderful  surprised. 

'  Well/  said  father,  '  'tis  but  middling 
he's  doing,  I  fancy,  Miss  Bet.' 

'  I'm  afraid  so.' 

The  room  was  silent  a  while,  and 
father  picked  up  the  spoon  and  began 
to  set  it.  'He  took  a  deal  o'  hope 
away  wi'  un.' 

'I  wish,'  cried  the  little  lady,  'that 
he  hadn't.' 

*  A  man's  never  more  alive  than 
when  he's  hoping,  Miss  Bet,'  father 
answered,  sort  o'  smileful. 

She  came  closer  and  looked  into 
father's  face.  '  Tell  me,  Eben,  does 
he  belong  to  those  who  had  better 
not  have  been  born  ? ' 

His  face  growed  dreamful  -  like 
under  the  little  lady's  eyes.  '  Be 
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there  such  ? '  he  asked  half  o'  her 
and  half  o'  hisself. 

'Yes,  Eben,  yes.' 

'  I  ha'  my  doubts  o'  it,  Miss 
Bet.' 

'  He  can  never  be  what  he  wants. 
And  what  can  he  be  ? ' 

'  Thic  that  he  was  made  for.' 

'  Oh/  she  said,  '  I  would  like  him 
to  succeed  in  being  what  he  wished — 
or  never  to  have  wished.' 

Father  took  off  and  wiped  his 
spectacles  terrible  careful  afore  re 
settling  'em  on  his  nose. 

*  I    reckon,'    he   said,    '  that    the    lad 
be  sort  o'  dreamin'  jest  now.' 

1  That's  it.  He's  dreaming,  Eben. 
And  we  have  all  been  content  to  let 
him  dream.' 

*  'Tis    through    our     dreams    us    be 
made,  Miss  Bet/ 

She  frowned  and  bit  her  lip.     '  That's 
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no  comfort.  Why  does  he  dream 
such  stupid  dreams  ? ' 

c  Thic  be  the  nature  o'  'em.  They 
be  always  a  bit  beyond  us.' 

'Well,  I  don't  dream,'  said  the 
little  lady,  decisionful.  *  Do  you, 
Eben  ? ' 

*  I've  had  'em  wi'  the  rest,  Miss 
Bet.' 

'What  was  your  dream,   Eben?' 

His  eyes  fixated  theirselves  on 
sommat  terrible  far  away.  '  To  have 
the  handling,  if  'twas  only  for  an 
hour,  o'  the  big — the  same,  maybe, 
as  fire,  or  water,  or  air.' 

'Oh!'  cried  the  little  lady,  consider 
able  took  aback.  *  What  would  you  do 
with  such  things  ?  ' 

Father  rose  from  his  chair  and 
sort  o'  growed  wi'  the  press  o'  the 
longful  wi'in  un.  *  I  should  make 
they  bigger  by  the  whole  size  o'  me, 
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and  me  bigger  by  the  whole  size  o' 
they,'  he  answered. 

I  reckon  the  talk  had  got  a  bit 
too  flambusticum  for  Miss  Bet.  She 
looked  at  father,  kind  o'  measuring 
he  and  his  dream,  the  one  agin 
t'other,  and  then,  woman-like,  her 
thoughts  tripped  off  elsewhere. 

'  Eben,'  she  said,  '  I  will  tell  you 
a  secret.  Can  you  keep  it  ? J 

'  I   will  do  my  best.' 

'Well,  then,  I'm  engaged  to  be 
married. ' 

1  Now,  that  I  hadn't  thought  on.' 

1  Yes,'  she  repeated,  sort  o'  seriousful, 
'  I'm  engaged.' 

'And  who  to,  Miss  Bet,  if  I  might 
ask?' 

'Mark  Hay/ 

'  What,  young  Mark  o  Chicken- 
ham  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

L 
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•WdlEben?1 

*  Naught,  Miss  Bet,'  father  answered, 
taking  off  his  spectacles  and  rubbing 
them  against  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

The  little  lady's  lower  lip  thrust 
itself  atwart  her  teeth.  'What  are 
you  thinking  of,  Eben  ?  '  she  demanded, 
masterful-like. 

'You'll  make  a  handsome  couple. 
There  was  never  one  o'  your  family, 
or  his  either,  that  failed  in  looks.' 

'That  was  not  what  you  were 
thinking  of.' 

"Tis  true  for  all  o'  thic.' 

She  came  closer.  '  Eben,  how  can 
you  ? '  she  said,  codoodling-like.  *  When 
you  and  I  are  such  friends,  and  I 
stole  all  those  evil-smelling  powders 
just  for  you  to  blow  yourself  up  with.' 

'  So  you  did,  Miss  Bet,  so  you  did,' 
father  answered,  softening. 
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'  Well  ? ' 

'  I  was  jest  reckoning  back  on  t'other 
lad.' 

She  fell  silent  at  that,  the  colour 
flared  across  her  face.  Her  always 
seemed  a  bit  ashamed  o'  un  when 
he  was  mentioned  sudden-like.  '  I 
hope  he  will  get  on,'  she  said,  sort  o' 
kind  o'  contemptful  to  one,  and, 
nodding  to  father,  she  tripped  away 
out  o'  the  shop. 

Not  a  power  o'  weeks  after  that, 
mother  got  her  last  letter  from  the  lad. 
Length  wasn't  in  it,  three  lines  covering 
the  contents.  Gold,  he  said,  had  been 
found  near  where  he  was,  and  there 
wasn't  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
find  the  like  hisself.  I  hadn't  but 
jest  come  in  from  work  when  mother 
told  me  to  change  my  clothes  and  take 
the  letter  up  to  the  Hall  right  away. 
The  little  lady  was  gathering  roses  in 
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Miss  Elizabeth's  garden.  Dew  was 
jest  on  the  fall  and  the  air  amazing 
sweet  wi'  the  scent  o'  things,  so  that 
I  wondered  if  'twas  the  earth,  the  roses, 
or  the  banging  great  slabs  o'  green 
grass  that  carried  the  biggest  nosegay. 
Miss  Bet  stood  over  against  a  rose-bed 
that  was  shaped  heart-fashion.  Her 
dress  was  white  and  shadowful  in  the 
dimmet.  At  sight  o'  me  there  she 
laid  her  scissors  back  in  the  basket  and 
held  out  her  hand  for  the  letter.  She 
read  and  folded  and  made  as  if  she  was 
about  to  give  it  back.  Then  the  fancy 
took  her  to  read  it  once  again. 

'  I  wonder,'  she  said,  more  to  herself 
than  me,  '  if  he  finds  gold,  whether  that 
will  help  him  ? ' 

It  seemed  such  a  foolish  question, 
even  from  a  maid,  that  I  didn't  feel 
called  to  make  answer,  and  the  little 
lady,  picking  up  the  scissors,  cut  the 
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stems  o'  three  'mazing  black  red  roses. 
I  never  was  no  hasty  admirer  o'  women 
folk,  but  I  couldn't  but  cast  an  eye  on 
the  little  lady  standing  among  the 
flowers  and  looking  wonderful  much 
one  o'  'em  herself.  All-to-once  she 
raised  her  head  and  kained  up  at  the 
long  row  o'  black  windies  gapnesting, 
sort  o'  sightless  fashion,  above  her. 

1  Zack,'  she  said,  *  why  was  it  always 
in  this  garden,  before  these  windies, 
that  he  played?' 

'  Hivers  ! '  thought  I,  'shall  I  be  after 
telling  ? ' — and  I  reckoned  I  would,  tell 
ing  being  pleasant  work.  Still,  I  was 
a  bit  afear'd  —  because  I  knew  well 
enough  that  neither  father  nor  mother 
nor  the  lad  hisself  would  have  had  me 
do  ought  but  bide  silent. 

'This  be  Miss  Elizabeth's  garden,'  I 
said. 

1  Yes.' 
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'  And  they  were  Miss  Elizabeth's 
rooms.' 

'  Well  ? ' 

I  stooped  and  picked  up  my  cap,  that 
had  fallen  from  my  fingers.  '  Thic  was 
the  reason,'  I  answered.  The  flowers 
must  have  slipped  from  the  little  lady's 
hand,  because  when  I  raised  my  head 
the  roses  lay  all  o'  a  heap,  the  basket 
a-tilt  beside  them,  and  the  little  lady 
was  walking,  slow-paced,  away. 

'  'T wasn't  much  o'  a  tell,  after  all,' 
said  I  to  myself.  *  I  reckoned  to  ha' 
drawn  it  out  more.' 

With  the  breaking  up  o'  the  year 
mother  grew  suddenful  old,  putting  all 
her  tight-waisted  boots  away  in  paper 
on  the  top  shelf  o'  the  kitchen  cupboard 
and  wearing  her  old  felt  slippers,  honest- 
like,  day  in  and  day  out.  Sundays,  me 
and  father  hiked  to  church  by  ourselves, 
though  mother  never  forgot  to  ask  what 
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quality  had  sat  in  the  Hall  pew  and 
the  name  o'  the  text  that  had  been 
preached  over  them. 

'  I  likes  to  think  o'  'em  sitting  there 
sort  o'  above  texteses,'  she  would  say, 
and  father  would  smile  first  at  her  and 
then  to  hisself. 

'  Parson  Jack  was  powerful  plain  on 
sin  for  all  o'  that/  he'd  answer. 

'  Sin  ! '  mother  'ud  repeat,  contempt- 
ful-like  ;  '  tis  a  queer,  but  I  never  was 
no  over-bold  believer  in  sich.' 

At  that  father  wud  wipe  his  spectacles 
against  the  sleeve  o'  his  coat  and  nod 
across  the  room  at  me. 

'  Unwisdom,  then,'  he  wud  say,  sort 
o'  questioning. 

'  Ay,  us  all  fails  o'  wisdom,'  mother 
wud  answer. 

Dunstable  Weir  spent  a  deal  o' 
spare  time  wondering  if  the  lad  would 
light  on  gold.  Most  o'  'em  reckoned 
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that  he  would,  because  another  lad 
who  belonged  to  Dore  Apple,  the  next 
village  but  one,  had  come  back  along 
home  from  foreign  parts  wi'  no  less 
than  five  hundred  pounds  sewn  into 
his  leather  belt.  'Twas  all  in  sove 
reigns,  and  he  wore  'em  next  to  his 
skin,  and  painful  markated  he  was  from 
the  same.  When  the  months  kept 
threading  themselves  one  'pon  top 
t'other  and  nary  a  mention  o'  luck, 
good  or  bad,  came,  the  village  held 
that  'twas  either  a  fortune  or  nothing 
the  earth  had  given  up  to  him.  How- 
somever,  Dore  Apple  took  upon 
itself  to  be  contemptful,  and  at  that 
more  than  one  person  in  Dunstable 
Weir  said  that  they  knowed  for  a  fact 
that  the  lad  had  found  gold,  though 
they  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  tell 
how  they  came  to  larn  the  same, 
Mother  listened  to  the  clack  terrible 
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silent  for  her,  though  I  marked  that 
her  ringers  went  twitterty-snip,  just 
for  all  the  world  after  the  fashion  o' 
her  tongue  in  days  gone  by.  I  reckon 
myself  that  her  was  in  thic  terrible 
need  o'  success  for  him  that  she  dursn't 
make  mention  o'  the  word. 

It  was  on  the  night  afore  the  little 
lady  came  o'  age  that  he  stepped  in 
upon  us  once  more.  The  hammer  o' 
the  church  clock  had  riz  wi'  a  creak 
afore  banging  out  the  first  stroke  o1 
twelve,  and  Dunstable  Weir,  who  had 
been  all  hands  and  feet  since  sunrise, 
was  stretched  out  fast  asleep.  Mother 
had  been  restless  all  day,  and  us  had 
been  forced  to  move  her  bed  so  that 
she  could  see  the  road  that  wound 
from  the  village  past  the  three  wind- 
twisted  firs  to  the  Hall.  I  had  been 
asleep  an  hour  or  more  when  she 
came  and  shook  me  by  the  arm. 
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1  Zack,'  her  said,  *  do  'ee  hear 
aught  ? ' 

*  No,'  I  answered,  none  too  pleased. 
'  What  should  I  hear  ?  ' 

' 1  'm  deaf  and  old,  and  yet  I  sort 
o'  hear  un,'  she  said. 

'  If  'tis  the  lad  you  mean,  you  had 
best  get  back  to  bed,  mother,  for 
certain  sure  he'll  no  return  to-night.' 

Her  drawed  nigh  the  windy.  '  I 
can't  see  the  same  as  I  did  once,' 
her  said,  '  and  yet  I  sort  o'  see  un. 

I   kained    out    across    her   shoulder 
The     moon     was    up    and     the    earth 
shadder-stained,    but    there    wasn't    no 
signs  o'  he. 

1  There's  naught  on  the  road  lest 
'tis  the  shadders,'  I  answered. 

*  My  heart  sees  un,  my  heart  hears 
un.' 

( Git  back  to  bed,  mother ;  you'll  be 
taking  cold.' 
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'  I  shall  take  no  cold  to-night.' 

At  that  he  trod  out  o'  the  dimmet, 
up  the  road  and  through  the  gate. 

1  Mother,'  I  said,  a  bit  hushed, 
1  you  see  un  now  ?  ' 

'  No,'  her  answered,  pressing  her 
face  up  agin  the  windy-pane,  '  I 
can't  see  un.' 

'  But  you  hear  the  steps  o'  un, 
surely?'  I  said,  for  they  rang  terribly 
loud  on  the  stillfulness  o'  night. 

'No,'  she  answered,  agape  wi' 
listening,  '  I  hear  no  steps  o'  un.' 

'But,  mother,'  I  said,  'he's  at  the 
door.' 

'  The  latch  be  up.' 

4  He's  on  the  stair.' 

She  turned  and  tottered  and  held 
out  her  hands.  It  didn't  take  more 
than  one  glance  at  the  lad  to  see 
that  'twasn't  gold  he'd  found. 

1  Mother,'  he  said.     '  Mother  ! ' 
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Seeing  them  standing  there,  the 
thought  came  over  me  that  there  were 
big  things  in  the  world  beside  gold, 
and  then  I  minded  what  a  terrible 
big  thing  gold  was.  Let  that  be  as 
it  may,  certain  enough  he  hadn't 
found  it,  and  when,  a  bit  later,  he 
allowed  that  he  had  naught  but  the 
clothes  he  stood  up  in,  and  they 
were  that  poor  that  'twas  only  his- 
self  that  held  them  together,  I  turned 
to  him  and  said, — 

1  You  have  gone  away  quiet  and 
unbeknown  before,  and  there  be  time 
between  this  and  daylight  to  do  the 
like  again.' 

He  looked  at  me  surprised-like. 
'  Why,  dorit  her  come  o'  age  to 
morrow  ?  Do  you  think  I  've  forgot 
that?  I  reckon  not/ 

1  You  bain't  thinking  o'  going  in 
they  clothes  ? ' 
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'  The  very  same,  unless,  maybe,  you 
can  lend  me  a  fit  out/ 

I  held  the  speech  for  unfriendsome, 
because  he  had  a  foot  to  the  good  o' 
me  in  height.  '  So  you  will  put  Dun- 
stable  Weir  to  shame  afore  three 
villages,'  I  burst  out. 

'What's  Dunstable  Weir  to  me?' 
he  asked. 

'  Us  be  summat,   I  hope.' 

He  turned  to  mother  and  took  her 
hand.  '  You'll  put  on  your  best 
bonnet  and  let  me  walk  aside  'ee — 
aye,  mother  ?  '  he  asked. 

And  she  said  she  would,  though 
clothes  were  a  deal  to  her. 

Howsomever,  I  woke  him  at  cock- 
leert  the  next  morning.  '  If  go  you 
must,'  I  said,  '  you'd  best  go  now. 
Creep  up,  contrivy  and  hide  behind  a 
tree,  and  if  so  be  the  Lord  stands  your 
friend,  no  one  will  clap  eyes  on  'ee.' 
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He  gapnested  me  full  in  the  face 
for  three  minutes  or  more.  '  Devil 
take  'ee ! '  he  tummil'd  out,  and  lay 
down  once  again  in  bed. 

My  clothes  were  new  bought  into 
Barnstaple  and  o'  the  colour  o'  claret. 
I  should  ha'  taken  a  deal  o'  pleasure 
in  the  wearing  o'  'em  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  sight  o'  he  walking  up  the 
hill  as  bold  as  brass. 

1  He  shouldn't  be  let  do  it,'  I 
said. 

'  Let  do  what  ? '  father  asked. 

'  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
you  haven't  marked  they  clothes  o' 
his?' 

1  They  seem  sort  o'  usual/ 

1 A  blind  man  would  beat  'ee  at 
seeing,'  I  burst  out. 

When  Dunstable  Weir  clapped  eyes 
on  the  lad,  wi'  pauper  written  as  plain 
as  print  upon  his  back,  they  made 
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believe  not  to  ha'  marked  who  'twas  ; 
but  law,  that  didn't  help  us,  for  the 
moment  Dore  Apple  spotted  him,  they 
raised  up  such  a  howl  that  I  would 
have  given  my  new  claret-coloured 
suit  to  have  been  at  home. 

'  What's  all  the  to-do  about  ? '  he 
asked,  looking  round. 

'  'Tis  at  you  they  be  bawling,  you 
Merry  Andrew,'  I  answered. 

His  face  gave  way  a  bit  in  colour. 
6  Let  'em  bawl,'  he  said,  stiff-like. 

The  Hall  gates  stood  open  and  all 
the  folks  trooped  in,  spreading  out 
fan-fashion.  Mother  and  the  lad 
turned  into  one  of  the  side  paths  and 
I  walked,  sort  o'  unconnected,  behind. 
A  fine  power  o'  quality  stood  on  the 
lawns  and  swept  to  and  fro  under  the 
trees,  and  glad  enough  I  was  to 
remember  the  seven  foot  o'  park 
rails  that  stood  atween  them  and  the 
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Merry    Andrew.       He    stepped    along 

casual-like,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if 

he  was    dressed    the   same,    or   better, 

than  other   folk.     I    couldn't   take   my 

eyes   off  him,    reckoning    to    see    him 

seek  shelter  behind  each  tree  we  came 

to,    but   he   passed   them   by   as   if  he 

had  never  known    what   'twas  to  hide 

in   his   life.      Just  to   one    side   o'  the 

last  pair  o'  gates  was  a  banging  great 

stone,  most  nigh  as  big  as  our  cottage. 

It   was    hollowed   out    circle-fashion, 

and  in  the  middle  o'   it  grew  an  alder 

tree.       Mother,    who   had  been    forced 

to  halt  a  score   o'    times  on   the  way, 

said  she  would  like  to  rest  a  while,  so 

we  sat  ourselves  down  under  the  shade 

of    the    stone.      All-to-once    the     lad, 

who    had     been     kaining    about     him 

considerable,     clapped     eyes      on     the 

little  lady,  and  at  that   up   he   hopped 

up  and  away  he  went  over   the  grass 
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and  through  the  big  gates,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  the  place  belonged  to 
him. 

'  Great  God  Almighty  ! '  I  said  to 
mother,  '  if  he  bain't  quality,  he  has 
the  cheek  o'  such,'  and  I  made  haste 
to  get  as  close  to  the  rails  as  I  dared, 
to  see  what  would  befall,  and  mother, 
half  crying  wi'  fear  and  pride,  crept 
up  beside  me.  The  great  folks,  reckon 
ing,  no  doubt,  that  the  ragged  gawkin 
was  either  mad  or  drunk,  stepped  back 
instinctive,  leaving  the  little  lady  stand 
ing  alone. 

When  she  marked  who  'twas  coming 
so  boldacious,  she  went  a  few  steps  to 
meet  him  and  kained  proud-like  into 
his  face,  which  had  naught  in  it  but 
the  need  o'  seeing  her,  and  'twas  easy 
telling  that  neither  o'  they  two  gave 
thought  to  who  craned  forward,  curious 
as  village  folk,  to  see  their  eyes-ful. 

M 
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'  I  minded  the  day,'  he  said. 
'  And  the  gold  ? '  she  asked. 

*  I  never  struck  on  that.' 

'  Ah,'  she  answered,  sort  o'  slow. 

*  But  I  minded  the  day,' he  said  again. 
'  I     minded     it     every     hour      I     was 
awake.' 

The  blood  sort  o'  swept  out  o'  her 
face,  but  she  didn't  answer  a  word,  and 
young  Squire  Mark  came  forward  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm.  First  into 
his  face  and  then  into  hers  the  lad 
kained  questionful,  then  he  turned  and 
walked  back  the  way  he  came. 

Mother  met  him  at  the  gate. 

'  Be  you  rested  now  ? '  he  asked. 

And  she  answered  that  she  was. 

'  Then  let  us  go  home,'  he  said. 

I  followed,  because  I  reckoned  that 
if  I  saw  the  lad  safe  in  the  house  I 
could  go  back  and  enjoy  myself  wi' 
an  easy  mind.  He  walked  along 
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terrible  silent  till  he  came  to  the  three 
wind-twisted  firs,  then  he  stopped 
quat. 

*  Who    was    he    that    dared    to    lay 
hands  on  her  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Why,  young  Squire  Hay  o' 
Chickenham,'  I  answered.  '  Isn't  he 
promised  to  her  ?  ' 

*  Promised  to  her,'  he  repeated. 

'  They'll  be  man  and  wife  come 
next  Martimas.' 

'  Man  and  wife  ? ' 

'O'  course.' 

He  turned  and  gripped  mother's 
hands.  '  Tiddn't  true,'  he  cried, 
protestful. 

'Oh,  lad,  what  would  you  have?' 
her  answered. 

He  let  her  hands  fall  sort  o'  help 
less.  ' I  hadn't  thought  o'  such,  I 
hadn't  reckoned  on  such,'  he  said. 

That  was  the  last  time  mother  ever 
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left  the  house  till  she  was  carried  out, 
feet  foremost,  atween  oak  boards.  Not 
that  she  gave  sign  o'  serious  ailing 
first  along.  Indeed,  it  wasn't  till  after 
Farmer  Burden  took  the  lad  on  as 
carter,  his  man  having  got  drunk  at 
Barnstaple  Fair  and  broke  his  leg, 
that  mother  regular  fell  together. 
Her  didn't  touch  bite  nor  sup  that 
day,  and  when  the  lad  came  home 
from  work,  father  told  him  to  make 
a  drop  o'  tea  and  bring  it  up  to  her, 
but  she  wouldn't  so  much  as  look  at 
it. 

'  Tell  me  summat,  summat  o'  the 
things  you've  seen/  she  asked. 

'  There  be  the  bush  out  to 
Australia,'  he  said. 

'Ay,  what  o'  thic  ? ' 

'  'Tis  lonesomer  than  a  man's  own 
heart,'  he  answered. 

1  Be  your  heart  lonesome,  lad  ? ' 
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*  Whiles,  mother,  'tis.' 

'Ah,'  she  said,  'I've  looked  on  life 
till  I  was  tired,  and  I  could  forgive  it 
if  it  wasn't  for  'ee.' 

'Tis  a  pleasant  thing  life,'  he 
answered,  kind  o'  to  hisself.  '  Many's 
the  time  I've  thought  thic  over  to 
Australia,  riding  across  they  plains  wi' 
the  wind  o'  half  the  world  a-thrust 
upon  my  lungs.' 

4  Ay,  lad,  but  that  isn't  life.' 

''Tis  a  deal  o'  it,  mother.' 

'  I'll  no  deny  that.' 

He  knelt  down  aside  her.  l  Mother,' 
he  said,  '  do  'ee  love  me  ? ' 

4  Ay,  lad.' 

1  It  be  a  deal  to  me.  Be  it  aught 
to  you,  mother  ?  ' 

4  Ay,  lad,  a  deal.' 

1  Life  gived  us  one  to  t'other,'  he 
said. 

It  was    on   a   Sunday    she   died,    to- 
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wards  five  o'  the  clock.  Her  had  laid 
terrible  peaceable  most  o'  the  day,  and, 
though  we  had  sat  beside  her,  she 
didn't  say  naught,  and  none  o'  us  had 
words.  The  clock  in  the  church 
tower  named  four,  and  her  looked  up. 

'  I've  hearkened  to  he  these  seven- 
and-sixty  years/  she  said. 

Father  nodded  across  at  her.  '  And 
I've  wound  un  over  forty/  he  put  in. 

The  lad  was  kneeling  aside  the  bed. 
'  Have  'ee  been  asleep,  mother  ? '  he 
asked. 

'Maybe  I  have/  she  answered,  'for 
I  was  reckoning  I  was  a  maid  again.' 

*A  pleasant-faced  maid  you  was, 
Martha/  father  said. 

( I  was  thic/  she  allowed ;  *  but  you 
was  an  unseeing  man,  Ebenezer.  I 
never  held  that  you  marked  it.' 

'  I  had  always  eyes  for  you, 
Martha.' 
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'  Well/  she  said,  '  there  was  a  white 
dress  wi'  a  sprig  o'  green  thrown  on  it 
that  I  wore  in  they  days,  and  I  was 
reckoning  that  I  had  it  on  again.' 

1 1  minds  that  dress  well,'  father  put 
in,  l  and  the  bunnit  that  you  wore  wi' 
it.' 

''T was  the  finest  straw  I  ever  had,' 
she  said. 

'  And  the  ribbon  was  white,  wi'  five 
narrer  green  stripes,'  he  continued. 

'The  same,'  she  said;  'but  I 
shouldn't  ha'  credited  'ee  wi'  the 
marking  o'  that,  Ebenezer,'  she  said, 
pleasedful. 

'  I  shouldn't  ha'  marked  it  on  no 
other  woman/  he  answered. 

Her  fell  silent  again ;  then  all-to- 
once  her  sat  up  in  bed  wi'  a  start.  '  I 
feel  afraid-like/  she  cried.  '  Gi'  me 
your  hand,  Ebenezer.'  And  father  gave 
her  his  hand. 
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1 1  shall  miss  they  contrivy  ways  o' 
yours,'  she  said,  and  wi'  that  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  died. 

We  buried  her  under  a  willow  in  the 
corner  o'  the  churchyard,  and  when  we 
got  back  home  father  went  into  the 
shop  and  locked  the  door  upon  hisself. 
They  old  felt  boots  o'  mother's  stood 
terrible  expectant  beside  her  chair,  and 
I  couldn't  but  kain  at  'em,  and  then 
there  was  a  knock  and  the  little  lady 
came  in.  She  talked  to  me  quiet-like, 
and  after  a  bit  her  asked  for  the  lad. 

I  told  her  he  was  up  to  mother's 
room  and  asked  if  I  should  call  him 
down. 

But  she  answered  she  wouldn't  have 
him  worried.  I  said  maybe  'twould 
be  well  if  her  stepped  up  to  he.  Her 
stood  undecided-like,  then  her  turned 
and  went  softly  up  the  stairs  and 
knocked  at  mother's  door,  and,  no 
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answer  coming,  her  hiked  in  unhid. 
There  was  a  loose  board  atween 
mother's  room  and  mine,  and,  feeling 
curious,  I  pushed  it  one  side  and 
looked  in.  The  lad  was  crying  all  to 
hisself  terrible  sore,  his  face  pressed  deep 
agin  the  pilly  where  mother's  head  used 
to  rest,  and  the  little  lady  kained  down 
on  him  unmarked.  When  he  had 
sobbed  a  while,  she  leaned  forward 
and  touched  him,  and  he  looked  up. 

His  face  growed  still  as  if  the 
sorrow  had  stiffened  in  it. 

(Oh,'  she  said,  sort  o'  helpless,  'what 
can  one  do  against  death  ? ' 

'  'Tis  just  because  one  has  had  such 
a  deal  that  one  misses,'  he  answered. 

'  But  that  only  makes  it  harder/ 

'  Us  can't  have  it  both  ways,'  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him,  half-pitying  half- 
afraid.  '  You  won't  lose  courage  ?  ' 

'  Her  wouldn't  have  me  do  thic.' 
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'  And  your  plans  ? '  she  asked,  hesitat- 
ing-like. 

'Oh,  they!' 

'Yes.' 

He  walked  to  the  windy  and  stared 
past  the  three  wind-twisted  firs  at  the 
Hall,  that  stood  so  terrible  prosperous 
big  above  him. 

1 1  reckon,  if  I  live  honest  it's  about 
the  size  o'  me/ 

The  little  lady  turned  away,  and  her 
face  was  full  of  the  need  o'  helping,  but 
she  didn't  say  naught. 

He  waited  till  she  had  reached  the 
door,  then  came  terrible  swift  across  to 
her. 

'  I  be  going  away ;  I  sha'n't  niver 
come  back.'  He  stopped  short.  *  But  I 
shall  always  mind  on  the  folks  I 
knowed  here,'  he  ended,  feeble-like. 

Something  in  the  words  touched  the 
speach  in  her.  'You  mustn't  go  like 
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that/ she  burst  out,  passionful,  'wi'  no 
one  to  help,  no  one  to  care  whether  you 
succeed  or  fail.' 

1  I  hain't  bound  up  in  no  terrible  big 
need  this  time,'  he  said. 

'  But  you  must  be,'  she  insisted. 
*  Your  need  must  be  just  as  big,  bigger. 
I  used  to  think  you  had  no  right  to  big 
needs,  but  now ' — she  stopped  quat — '  I 
think  differently.' 

The  lad  smiled  to  hisself  like.  '  You 
and  mother  be  most  one  in  that,'  he 
answered.  '  The  mother  I  buried  to-day, 
the  mother  who  tended  me  that  mortal 
untiring.  'Tis  her  son  I  be,  and  'tis  in 
her  footsteps  I'll  follow,  God  helping.' 

She  kained  at  him  'mazing  full  o' 
thought.  '  I'm  glad  your  blood  and 
mine  be  the  same,'  she  said. 

Then  she  went  out  and  left  him. 

I  thought  'twas  a  poor  show  of  words 
on  both  sides. 
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TJALF-WAY  atween  Dunstable 
Weir  and  Dore  Apple  there  be 
a  small,  dree-cornered  field.  Tis 
'mazing  green  most  times,  becase  a 
stream  tinkles  droo  it,  winding  fust 
to  this,  then  to  that.  Fig  Tree  Cottage 
stands  at  the  narrowzome  end  o'  the 
field,  pink-faced  and  brown-thatched, 
wi'  a  stone-paved  yard  behind  and 
wan  banging  big  fig  tree  standing  up  in 
the  middle  o'  the  zame.  The  door 
o'  the  house  be  fast  shut  most  days, 
but  that  be  neither  here  nor  there, 
becase  folks  have  a  right  to  go  droo, 
and  no  one  can  deny  'em  entrance, 
for  the  old  law  holds  good  in  Dunstable 
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Weir  Parish  that  the  passing  o'  a 
corpse  makes  a  free  way  for  furren 
feet.  Still,  I  can't  zay  that  any  wan 
makes  a  point  o'  having  their  rightful, 
finding  it  more  neighbourzome  to  go 
no  further  than  speach  in  the  matter, 
and  also,  maybe,  they  are  a  bit  afear'd 
o'  old  Margarette  Morse,  who  bides 
like  a  spider  behind  the  close-shut 
windies.  Her  be  a  pounceful  body, 
Margarette  Morse,  and  it  takes  sich 
to  diddle  out  the  right  o'  way  wance 
given,  though,  truth  to  tell,  'twas  all 
along  o'  her  that  the  corpse  was  made 
a  present  o'  the  zame  :  droo  the  front 
door  and  out  o'  the  back,  there  lies 
the  road,  and  any  man  can  tread  it, 
be  his  boots  dirty  or  clean.  A  dis- 
heartzome  house  for  the  most  easy- 
minded  to  live  in.  Single  her  is  for 
love  o'  the  corpse  that  laid  a  dead 
and  takeful  hand  upo'  her  house, 
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and  he  none  other  than  foolish-faced 
Oliver — Rabbit  Skins,  folks  called  un,  for 
selling  the  zame — sich  is  the  way  o' 
women  folks.  'Twud  take  a  far-search 
ing  eye  now-a-times  to  zee  beauty  in 
old  Margarette's  brown,  wrinkled  vace, 
but  in  they  far-a-back  days  her  was 
unusual  personable,  and  when  her 
zot  under  the  big  fig  tree,  thripping 
her  lace-bobbins  in  and  out,  her  was 
most  as  persuasive  looking  as  a  flower. 
Noll  Oliver  thought  thic,  I  reckon, 
for  each  day  on  his  rounds  he  wud 
pake  droo  the  broad,  stone-paved 
yard  wi'out  zo  much  as  zaying  by 
your  leave.  Last,  wan  evening 
Matthew  Morse,  own  brother  to 
Margarette,  laid  in  wait  for  un  wi' 
a  marvellous  pliable  ash  plant  in  his 
hand,  and  gi'ed  un  a  warming  that 
wud  ha'  roasted  the  ribs  off  a  bullock, 
let  alone  a  weasel-waisted  bag  o' 
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bones  the  like  o'  Noll  Oliver.  Arter 
that  he  reckoned  to  ha'  done  wi 
the  lump,  but  Rabbit  Skins  was  as 
persistent  as  feeble-couraged ;  and, 
though  he  never  got  no  farther  than 
the  wrong  side  o7  the  Morses'  yard 
gate,  he  was  always  on  the  contrivy 
how  to  diddle  his  cowardice  and 
Matthew  Morse  to  wan.  Saving  to 
my  father,  who  was  a  peaceable  man 
and  single  in  they  days,  he  didn't 
give  tongue  on  the  matter ;  Zunday 
arternoons  mostly  he  chose  for  the 
zame,  dropping  in  and  kind  o'  letting 
his  mind  fall  to  pieces,  picking  it 
up  bit  by  bit  again  before  he  hiked 
off  home.  'Twas  a  quare  thing,  I've 
heard  the  old  man  say,  to  zee  un 
zitting  there  afore  the  fire,  they  thin, 
trappy  hands  o'  his  hanging  wistful 
atween  his  knees  like  a  couple  o' 
spare  hooks  on  chains,  till  all-to-wance 
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they  wud  kind  o'  take  up  the  con 
versation  theirzulves,  and  swingy  to 
this  and  to  that  till  'twas  giddy  work 
keeping  count  o'  they  and  the  wuds 
togither.  My  father  suffered  terrible 
bad  from  a  softening  in  the  heel  o' 
his  right  foot,  and  he  used  to  be 
soaking  the  zame  in  hot  water  and 
half  a  pinch  o'  starch  for  stiffening 
purposes,  while  Rabbit  Skins  was 
loosening  off  his  mind,  and  that,  he 
zed,  kind  o'  added  a  seasoning  o'  sense 
to  the  arternoon. 

1  Tobin,'  he  wud  tummil  out,  tarn- 
ing  his  great,  soft  brown  eyes  'pon 
my  father — wonderful  eyes  they  was, 
so  folks  zed,  kind  o'  searching  and 
dreamful  to  wan  —  '  do  'ee  know 
what  'tis  to  feel  your  bones  ragged 
wi'in  'ee,  much  as  if  a  puff  of  wind 
wud  scatter  em  ?  ' 

'Can't    zay   as    I    do,'  answered    the 
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old  man,  though  'twas  young  he 
was  in  they  days. 

1  Tis  the  will  to  fight  I  have.' 

*  Then  there's  naught  to  prevent 
'ee  indulging  the  zame.' 

At  that,  Noll's  fingers  wud  pick  up 
the  thread  o'  talk  and  twisty-twisty  till 
my  father  got  flusticated  and  popped 
his  feet  into  the  boiling  water  by 
mistake. 

'  Dom   it ! '  he'd  zay. 

'  Ay,  cuss  it ! '  Rabbit  Skins  wud 
chime  in,  "'tis  the  will  to  fight  I 
have,  but  not  the  power.' 

'  Law  bless  Jee,'  my  father  wud 
answer,  his  heel  having  cooled  down 
a  bit,  'what  be  there  in  a  fight,  save 
broken  bones,  that  you  shud  be  so 
arter  the  giving  or  the  taking  o' 
em?' 

Noll  Oliver  wud  rise  from  his  chair 
and  give  the  old  man  no  peace  till 
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he  hobbled  across  to  the  windy, 
from  where  wan  cud  git  a  glimpse 
o'  the  top  of  the  girt  fig  tree  in 
Morse's  yard. 

*  Every  dimmet,  fair  or  foul,  these 
five  years  I've  paked  by  that  tree 
while  her  growed  from  child  to 
maid,'  he'd  zay. 

'Well,  well,5  my  father  'ud  answer, 
'  'tis  the  way  o'  young  folks  fust  to 
grow  up  and  then  to  grow  old.' 

But  Rabbit  Skins  niver  paid  no 
heed  to  he.  '  Tis  nigh  on  towards 
dimmet  and  I  must  be  on  the  move,' 
and,  wi'  that,  off  he  wud  hike,  much 
as  if  he  was  gwaying  on  the  zame 
old  round  o'  the  five  past  years  ;  but, 
bless  you,  he  niver  got  no  furder  than 
the  gate  afore  Morse's  yard,  and 
there  he'd  stand  and  kain  across  at 
the  maid,  zitting  terrible  demure  in  a 
white  mob  cap,  sich  baing  the  fashion 
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in  they  days.  Whiles  my  father  'ud 
valler  un,  wishful  o'  laming  what  the 
two  zed  wan  to  t'other ;  zim'd,  though, 
that  they  was  most  unusual  zilent, 
zeeing  that  they  was  both  young 
and  had  tongues  in  their  heads. 
Howzomever,  my  father  tells  that 
wance  the  maid  looked  across  at  un 
proudlike. 

'Why  don't  'ee  pake  droo,  Noll 
Oliver,'  her  asked,  'the  zame  as 
you've  been  wont  to  these  five  years 
and  more  ? ' 

At  that  the  lad's  body  kind  o' 
twitched  forrard,  and  he  put  out  his 
hands  and  clutched  at  the  iron  bars 
o'  the  gate,  but  made  no  move  to 
lift  the  latch. 

Then  her  axed  agin,  '  Why  don't 
'ee  pake  droo,  Noll  Oliver,  the  zame 
as  you've  been  wont  these  five  years 
and  more  ? ' 
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The  gate  zim'd  to  shiver,  much  as 
if  'twere  alive  ;  but,  when  Margarette 
Morse  saw  that  it  bided  shut,  she 
rose  from  her  seat  aneath  the  fig 
tree  and  went  back  to  the  house,  nor 
did  she  as  much  as  tarn  her  eyes 
again  to  where  he  stud.  At  the 
shutting  o'  the  door  ahind  her,  Noll 
Oliver  pitched  forrard  on  his  vace, 
and  Matthew  Morse  found  un  lying 
afore  the  gate,  and  took  and  flung 
un  into  the  ditch  on  the  hither  side 
o'  the  road,  where  he  fell  into  sich 
a  slummock  o'  mud  that  my  father 
felt  fair  ashamed  o'  acting  the 
friendzome  in  picking  un  out  agin. 
Arter  that  he  got  more  fetched  in 
his  head  than  iver,  and  many  there 
was  who  thought  he  wud  be  safer 
inside  the  asylum,  or  leastways  the 
jail ;  but,  law,  he  baing  naught  but 
a  poor  man,  no  wan  had  the  time 
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to  interfere,  zeeing  well  that  money 
'lid  have  to  be  spent  on  the  matter. 
Then,  wan  market  day  when  Matthew 
Morse  was  away  to  town,  what 
should  Noll  Oliver  do  but  take  my 
father's  old  blunderbuss  down  from 
the  nail  where  it  hung  aside  the 
dresser,  and  trapeze  off  wi'  ut. 
'Twadn't  long  my  father  was  in 
vallering  arter  un,  suspicioning  well 
that  he  was  up  to  no  good  wi'  the 
zame ;  but.  what  wi'  Rabbit  Skins 
baing  the  quicker  o'  limb,  and  my 
father  minding  on  the  fact  that  the 
gun  was  loaded  to  busting  point,  the 
lumpkin  had  reached  the  gate  o' 
Morse's  yard  jest  as  the  old  man 
gained  the  top  o'  the  hill  looking 
down  on  the  zame.  'Twas  a  fine 
clear  day,  and  my  father  cud  zee 
old  Margarette — though,  to  be  sure, 
her  was  a  maid  in  they  days — 
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sitting  under  the  fig  tree  thripping 
her  lace-bobbins  in  and  out.  His 
legs  tarned  to  water  where  he  stud, 
for  he  thought  for  sartin  sure  the 
lad  was  gwaying  to  do  no  less  than 
shoot  her.  Naught  o'  the  kind  happen 
ing,  howzomiver,  my  father  corned 
down  the  hill  at  a  steady  pace,  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  his 
blunderbuss  had  a  way  o'  shooting 
in  the  most  unexpected  directions. 
Thankful  he  was  that  no  undue 
hurry  possessed  un,  for  jest  as  he 
came  nigh  the  gate  the  gun  went 
off,  whether  by  accident  or  design 
the  crowner  or  the  Almighty  be  the 
best  o'  jidges,  but  'tis  sartin  that  in 
doing  so  it  let  fly  a  wonderful 
varrigated  collection  o'  slugs,  nails 
and  scraps  o'  old  iron  full  in  the 
broad  o'  Noll  Oliver's  chest.  A 
banging  big  hole  they  tore  out  for 
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theirzulves,  and  blood,  my  father  zed, 
anuff  to  paint  a  good -sized  field, 
welled  from  the  zame.  He  and  the 
maid  togither  carried  un  in  and 
stretched  un  out  under  the  fig  tree, 
where  he  lay,  his  brown  eyes  wide 
stretched,  looking  terrible  much  a 
lad.  Margarette  her  knelt  azide  he 
and  took  the  hand  o'  un  in  hers. 

'I  knowed,'  her  zed,  'that  you 
wadn't  afear'd  to  come.' 

The  blood  and  froth  was  oozing 
from  his  lips,  so  that  he  cudn't  answer 
in  wuds,  but,  for  a  man  that  had 
jest  shot  hiszulf,  he  zim'd  wonderful 
plazed  wi'  the  situation. 

When  Margarette  Morse  saw  that 
the  lad  was  past  speach,  her  rose  up 
and  shook  my  father  by  the  arm. 

'Bear  witness,'  her  zed,  'that  he 
wadn't  afear'd  to  come.' 

My    father   he  stud   there  scratching 
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his  head,  looking  fust  to  wan  and 
then  to  t'other,  for  well  he  knew 
that  either  he  or  they  was  mad.  But 
law,  Noll  Oliver  died  even  as  her 
spoke,  and  the  maid,  zeeing  for  her- 
zulf  that  he  was  past  recall,  put  her 
two  hands  under  un  and  beckoned  to 
my  father  to  do  the  likewise. 

'Carry  un  droo  the  house/  her 
zed.  '  In  droo  the  front  and  out 
droo  the  back,  and  the  passing  o'  his 
corpse  shall  make  a  free  way  for 
furren  feet  to  tread.' 

My  father  did  as  her  bade  un,  and 
that  be  the  long  and  the  short  o' 
how  there  corned  to  be  a  right  o' 
way  droo  Fig  Tree  Cottage — though 
folks  say  'tis  all  o'  a  piece  wf 
Margarette  Morse  just  to  give  and 
then  to  make  the  gift  o'  no  account. 


VILLAGE  PUMP  FEWINS 
ITTY  FEWINS'S  husband  wadn't 


zactly  mad,  though  his  ideas  was 
a  bit  jambed,  and  he  reckoned  he  was 
the  village  pump  and  had  to  be  fed  on 
eggs  to  be  kept  gwaying.  Still,  for  a 
man  that  had  a  big  appetite  for  food, 
and  none  for  work,  'twas  a  thought-out 
taste,  and  came  expensive  on  his  family. 
Not  that  they  complained,  indeed  they 
had  all  in  their  time  been  proud  to  work 
for  their  father,  holding  there  wadn't  his 
like  for  style  o'  behaviour  inside  the 
parish  or  out.  Howzomever,  saving  o' 
Jane  Elizabeth,  t'others  was  packed 
away,  dree  in  a  row,  in  the  far  corner  o' 
the  churchyard  ;  but  afore  they  died  they 
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had  done  their  fair  share  at  earning  the 
worth  o'  eggs.  There  was  John 
Tummas,  the  eldest,  and  Coodoodling 
Mat,  small  and  crooked-toothed,  wi'  a 
fine  knowledge  o'  other  folks'  fowls— 
though  the  Fewins,  taken  as  a  family, 
was  held  for  honest — a  man  that  made 
a  marvellous  few  words  go  a  long  way  ; 
they  used  to  depend  on  he  for  winter 
eggs  ;  last  o'  all,  there  was  Poddy  Peter, 
the  youngest  lad,  the  zame  baing 
terrible  anxious  to  do  wi'out  the  power 
o'  doing,  though  he  wance  picked  up  a 
druppenny  bit  on  the  road,  which  was 
claimed  the  zame  arternoon.  Kitty 
Fewins  herzulf  was  a  hard-working, 
rispactable  body,  detarmineful  o'  gieing 
the  world  full  weight.  I  reckon,  poor 
soul,  it  took  all  her  strength  to  do  it 
when  her  sons  was  alive  to  help  her  ; 
and  when  they  died  there  wasn't  much 
left  outzide  her  detarminefulness  to  fall 
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back  on.  John  Tummas  was  the  first 
to  go ;  and,  arter  he,  a  loose  fall  o' 
stones  carried  away  Coodoodling  Mat, 
and  then  corned  the  tarn  o'  Poddy 
Peter.  Strange  enough,  'twadn't  the 
two  eldest  o'  the  sons  that  her  missed 
most,  but  jest  the  small  lad. 

'  He  niver  arned  naught,  Poddy  Peter 
didn't,'  her  wud  zay,  *  but  then  he  was 
thic  willun.'  '  Law,'  her  wud  continuy, 
'  he  was  as  proud  o'  his  father  reckoning 
hiszulf  the  village  pump  as  any  o'  'em, 
and  there  wadn't  a  day  he  didn't  count 
the  shells  o'  the  eggs,  though,  it  zim's, 
'twadn't  to  be  his  lot  to  do  the  more 
showy  part.' 

Still,  he  was  companionful  to  the  last, 
and  when  Jane  Elizabeth  took  upon 
herzulf  at  jest  that  moment  to  come 
home  from  sarvice  wi'  a  housmaid's 
knee  and  the  recurring  twitch  on  the 
right  side  o'  her  face,  wan  would  ha' 
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thought  'twas  her,  not  he,  that  was 
marked  for  death.  Howzomiver,  he  it 
was,  and  the  last  thing  that  he  axed 
arter  was  the  egg-shells. 

'  Lay  the  breakfast  wans  there/  he 
zed,  *  and  they  from  dinner  and  tea  over 
agin  'em/ 

He  counted  'em  out,  a  round  dozen 
they  corned  to,  while  his  father  stud 
azide  the  bed  wi'  wan  arm  twitched  out 
straight  ahind  un,  the  zame  as  if  'twas 
the  iron  handle  o'  a  pump. 

*  Mother,'  the  lad  continnied,  kaining 
up  in  the  face  o'  Kitty,  'do  'ee  reckon 
I'll  live  over  the  day?  becase  as  like 
as  not  father  'ull  fancy  his  supper  to 
night.' 

'  Yes,'  Village  Pump  Fewins  chimed 
in,  *  I  shall  fancy  eggs  to-night.' 

At  that  Kitty  whipped  round  on  her 
man  pretty  sharp. 

'  There    be    nigh   on    seven    in    the 
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house/  her  zed,  'if  so  be  you  can  fancy 
'em.' 

'  Bile  the  lot,'  he  answered,  and 
Poddy  Peter  sot  up  in  bed  and  clapped 
his  hands. 

They  was  jest  on  to  the  bile  when 
the  small  lad  died. 

Outzide  o'  groaning  behind  a  black- 
edged  handkerchief  in  church  the 
Zunday  vollering  their  funerals,  Village 
Pump  Fewins  took  the  loss  o'  his  sons 
wonderful  unconsarned.  'Twas  evident 
that,  from  the  point  o'  being  a  pump, 
he  reckoned  never  to  run  dry. 

'Eggs,'  he  zed;  'I  don't  ax  for 
more'n  eggs.' 

A  terrible  lot  o'  rain  fell  that  winter 
and  spring,  and  whether  'twas  thic 
or  the  scarcity  o'  eggs,  I  can't  tell, 
but  Village  Pump  Fewins  began  to 
ail  much  arter  the  fashion  o'  Poddy 
Peter.  Folks  were  sorry  to  think  o' 
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losing  un,  he  being  more  like  an 
institootion  than  a  man,  and  those 
that  had  a  hen  in  lay  wud  send  the 
eggs  acrass  to  Kitty.  Her,  poor 
soul,  couldn't  fasten  to  the  idea  o' 
her  husband  dying,  and  always 
reckoned  that  wi'  the  coming  o' 
warmer  weather  and  the  plentifying 
o'  eggs  he  wud  be  hiszulf  agin.  Still, 
it  zim'd,  as  the  spring  wore  away,  that 
the  rain  wud  niver  cease  to  fall ;  the 
floods  was  out,  most  o'  the  villagers 
had  illness  to  home,  and  the  church 
yard  growed  greener  and  fuller  each 
day.  Wan  evening  I  took  over 
dree  eggs  to  Fewins's  cottage  that  my 
speckled  hen  had  laid  day  and  about. 
Village  Pump  Fewins  was  sitting  up 
in  bed,  his  right  arm  hanging  like  a 
terrible  listless  handle  ahind  un.  At 
the  sight  o'  the  eggs  he  kind  o'  stiff 
ened  all  over.  Kitty  kained  acrass 
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at  his  face,  and  then  reached  down  a 
saucepan,  though  the  supper  things  had 
long  since  been  washed  and  put  away. 

'  I'll  bile  wan  o'  'em  now,'  her  zed. 
'  Maybe  he'll  zlape  the  better  for  the 
taste  o'  it.  He  hasn't  had  an  egg 
these  five  days  or  more/ 

'  Bile  'em  all  dree,'  her  husband 
jerked  out — there  was  never  no  power 
o'  resarve  about  he. 

At  that  Kitty  popped  'em  all  into 
the  saucepan,  though  her  sighed  to 
herzulf,  wondering,  no  doubt,  where  the 
next  lot  o'  eggs  was  to  come  from. 

I  was  working  as  under-gardener 
up  to  the  Hall  in  they  days.  The 
squire  was  a  hard  man  and  close,  wi' 
a  terrible  zeeing  eye,  so  that  the  place 
wadn't  over-prized,  saving,  o'  course, 
that  wages  was  paid  reg'lar.  Wan 
marning  I  started  to  work  earlier 

than    usual,    becase    the    weather    had 
o 
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held  up  the  last  day  or  so,  and  I  was 
minded  to  sow  a  few  seeds  afore  the 
rain  returned.  Having  to  pass  droo 
the  stable  yard  on  my  way  to  the 
gardens,  I  stapped  quat,  for  who  shud 
I  zee  coming  out  from  the  henhouse, 
her  hands  full  o'  eggs,  but  Kitty 
Fewins  herzulf.  Us  stud  and  looked 
at  won  t'other,  and  I  marked  that  her 
face  was  more  proudful  than  shamed. 

'  Good  gore,  Kitty  ! '  I  zed,  '  what- 
ivre  be  'ee  doing  wi'  they  eggs  ? ' 

4  I've  stole  'em/  her  answered. 

'  Gosh ! '  I  zed,  '  I  always  held  'ee 
for  honest.' 

'  I  always  held  mezulf  for  honest,' 
her  answered. 

A  terrible  lot  o'  minutes  went  by, 
then  I  axed, — 

'  Be  he  dying  ?  ' 

<  Yes.' 

'  And  he  fancies  eggs  the  zame  as iver  ? ' 
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4  Yes.' 

'Ain't  'ee  got  no  money  to  buy  'em  ? ' 

1  No.' 

4  Lord!'  I  zed,   '  I  won't  tell  on  'ee.' 

Her  smiled. 

'  I  wud  be  better  pleased  for  'ee  to 
tell,'  her  answered.  '  There  iddn't 
no  call  for  'ee  not  to  be  honest.' 

'  No,'  I  zed,  <  I  won't  tell.  But 
maybe,'  I  added,  anxious-like,  'you'll 
put  'em  back  where  you  took  'em  from.' 

'  I   can't  do  thic,'  her  answered. 

My  feet  moved  sort  o'  uneasy.  '  Well, 
leastways  you'll  take  no  more  eggs  arter 
this?'  I  zed. 

c  I  can't  promise  thic,'  her  answered. 

'Good  gore,  Kitty!'  I  tumrmTd 
out,  'I  always  held  'ee  for  honest.' 

'Ay,'  her  answered,  el  always  held 
mezulf  for  honest.' 

'What's  this  talk  about  being 
honest?'  axed  the  squire,  coming  in 
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upo'  us  unawares.  '  And  what's  the 
meaning  o'  my  eggs  in  your  hands, 
Kitty  Fewins  ? '  he  added. 

*  I   stole  em,  sir,'  her  answered. 

'  There  be  only  wan  place  for  a  thief, 
woman,'  he  zed,  '  and  that's  the  jail ! ' 

'Ah,'  her  breathed,  sort  o'  slow. 

'  I  never  had  pity  on  a  dishonest 
person  yet,'  he  zed. 

Five  eggs  her  stole,  and  five  weeks 
her  got,  a  week's  hard  labour  for  each 
egg.  There  wadn't  no  one  left  to 
support  Village  Pump  Fewins  when 
her  was  gone,  so  he  and  Jane  Eliza 
beth  was  taken  acrass  to  the  work'us. 
Law,  he  didn't  live  long  as  a  blue- 
gown.  Skilly  iddn't  eggs,  and  when 
Kitty  Fewins  corned  out  o'  jail,  her 
husband  was  dead. 

Her  kind  o'  prided  herzulf  that  naught 
but  eggs  cud  keep  un  alive.  Us  niver 
had  his  like  in  Dunstable  Weir  again. 


CROOKSIE 

/BROOKS IE  wadn't  no  more  than 
a  small,  hump-backed  child  wi'  a 
wonderful  fancy  for  aught  that  had  a 
straight  look  to  it.  He  lived  'long  o' 
me,  not  that  he  was  any  child  o'  mine, 
though  folks  did  give  me  credit  for 
the  fathering  o'  un.  That's  neither 
here  nor  there ;  Dunstable  Weir  has 
a  bitter  tongue  and  has  always  held 
me  for  plainer  than  I  be.  Tiddn't  for 
me  to  tell  who  the  lad's  father  was,  or 
his  mother  either,  for  the  matter  o' 
thic,  but  I'll  say  this,  there  wadn't  a 
sweeter-faced  lass  in  all  the  country 
side.  Me  and  her  used  to  go  nutting 
as  childer,  and  fust-along  us  shared 
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the  nuts  ekal,  but  when  her  growed  to 
be  a  maid  her  kept  back  the  kernels, 
save,  maybe,  when  two  sich  lay 
dranged  up  terrible  close  in  a  shell, 
then  her  wad  give  me  wan,  but  I  had 
to  be  most  unusual  smart  or  her'd  take 
it  away  agin  and  eat  it  up  herzulf. 
Crooksie  was  born  aside  the  big  rock 
ing  stone  on  Dunstable  Heath,  wi'  the 
grey  mist  for  sheet,  blanket  and  cover 
let.  I  minds  the  night  well.  I'd  been 
azlape  an  hour  or  more  when  there 
corned  a  banging  girt  knock  at  the 
door.  I  pulled  on  my  trousers  and 
went  to  zee  who  'twas.  The  moon 
was  up,  and  when  I  opened  the  door 
a  terrible  long  shadder  fell  acrass  the 
kitchen.  I  hadn't  no  need  to  look  up  at 
the  man's  face  to  larn  who  stud  afore  me. 

'Come  along,'  he  zed. 

I  didn't  draw  away  an  answer  on 
sich  as  he. 
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'  Come,'  he  zed  agin.  '  Wud  'ee 
have  the  maid  die  not  having  had 
speech  wi'  'ee  ? ' 

At  that  I  kind  o'  pitched  a  step 
forward  and  stopped  quat. 

'  So  you  have  got  a  patch  o'  the 
love  in  your  blood  still,  for  all  her 
couldn't  stomach  sich  in  'ee  ?  '  he  zed, 
laughing  sort  o'  unmirthful. 

I   took  my  coat  down  from  the  peg. 

1  Tiddn't  to  waste  words  that  either 
o'  us  be  standing  here  to-night/  I 
answered. 

'  No,'  he  zed  ;  'but  the  sight  o'  that 
squat  little  body  o'  your'n  kind  o'  stirs 
a  laugh  in  me  every  time  I  set  eyes 
on  it.  'Twadn't  impidence  that  failed 
'ee  in  holding  yerzulf  a  fitting  mate 
for  the  maid.' 

'  I  wudn't  ha'  brought  her  to  ruin 
and  left  her  to  die  on  Dunstable 
Heath,'  I  tumrnil'd  out. 
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'  Vule,  who  be  you  to  judge  your 
betters  ? '  and  wi'  that  he  whipped 
round  and  hiked  off,  I  vallering. 

A  fine,  stillified  zilence  lay  'pon  top 
the  heath  as  us  threaded  our  way  to 
where  the  rocking  stone  stud  tippy- 
toe  above  his  girt  shadder.  The  moon 
was  sort  o'  playing  at  baing  big-sized, 
and  there  was  a  deal  o'  light  thrown 
round,  careless-like,  when  one  minds 
how  scant  her  is  o'  the  zame  at  times. 
It  corned  over  me  that  there  should 
ha'  been  more  continuous  shadder, 
knowing,  as  I  did,  that  the  maid  lay 
dying.  Still,  there  was  new  ways 
ahead  o'  her,  poor  soul,  and  maybe 
her  found  the  light  more  to  her  taste 
than  I  did.  Her  was  stretched  out, 
a  length  or  more  from  the  big  stone, 
and  the  chile,  a  bit  of  petticoat  mopped 
round  un,  rasted  agin  her  arm.  I 
hadn't  no  words,  but,  rucking  down, 
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made  sort  o'  believe  o'  being  spachful, 
and  her  opened  her  eyes  and  kained 
into  mine. 

'Zack/her  zed,  'us  sha'n't  niver  go 
nutting  no  more  togither.' 

'  There's  pramise  o'  a  good  season 
this  year,'  I  answered,  though  I  thought 
to  mezelf  'twas  like  the  maid  to  talk 
o'  outzide  trash  jest  then.  Maybe  her 
knowed  that  time  was  getting  scarce, 
for  all-to-wance  the  tears  pushed  out 
o'  her  eyes  and  her  tried,  sort  o' 
tremorful,  to  riz  ;  but  'twas  more'n  her 
had  the  strength  for,  and  her  sank 
back  upo'  the  green  sod,  much  as  if 
'twas  her  grave  and  the  Resurrection 
Trump  hadn't  but  jest  stirred  her. 
The  child  gie'd  a  little  tittering  scrit, 
and  her  drawed  un  closer. 

'He  ba  a  sma'  and  crooksie,  Zack,' 
her  zed.  '  Sma'  and  crooksie.' 

I  put  out  a  careful  hand  and  touched  un. 
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"Tiddn't  to  be  expected  that  his 
father  'ull  iver  own  to  a  crooksie  chile,' 
her  continnied. 

There  was  more  zilence  than  speach 
inside  o'  me. 

'  You  must  take  un  in  and  do  your 
best  by  un,'  her  zed,  and  wi'  that  her 
closed  her  eyes  and  died,  stiff  and 
angered  becase  I  had  no  wuds. 

Widdy  Bartlett  lived  over  agin  my 
house  in  they  days,  and  I  carried  the 
child  across  to  her,  reckoning  that  the 
sooner  the  little  skiddick  had  women 
folk  around  un  agin  the  better.  Her 
unrolled  un  out  o'  the  petticoat,  and  he 
lay,  terrible  red  and  crooksie,  'pon  top 
her  knee. 

1  Lord  help  us,  but  he's  plain  for  a 
love  child,'  her  zed,  looking  vust  at 
un  and  then  across  at  me.  '  But  there,' 
her  added,  '  beauty  iddn't  to  be  made  out 
o'  naught,  more'n  the  rest  o'  things.' 
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'  Be  he  like  to  be  healthy  ?  '  I  axed, 
for  it  zim'd  to  me  jest  then  that  the 
chile  might  well  die  and  no  wan  miss 
un. 

'  The  misshapen  be  always  long 
lived,'  her  answered. 

'  Maybe  that  back  o'  un  will 
straighten  out  wi'  time,'  I  zed. 

'  Na,  na/  her  mumbled.  *  Nater 
iddn't  gwaying  to  over-wark  herzulf 
for  un,  you  may  take  my  word  for 
thic.' 

And  nater  niver  did,  crooksie  he  was 
born  and  crooksie  he  bided,  though 
from  the  vust  he  showed  a  winderful 
liking  for  aught  wi'  a  straight  look  to 
it.  What  growing  he  did,  he  did  zlow, 
save  for  his  head,  and  thic  kind  o' 
squatted  'pon  top  his  shoulder,  and  was 
broad  and  brainful.  He  vallered  the 
maid  as  to  the  eyes — black  they  was, 
wicked  and  good,  merry  and  sad, 
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mixed  in  wan  ;  for  the  rest,  there  was 
naught  much  to  mark  about  un,  save, 
as  I  zed  afore,  that  he  was  crooksie. 
I  hain't  altogether  a  hard  man,  nor 
wan  to  bear  over  and  above  heavy  on 
the  weakzome,  but  there  was  zommat 
in  folks  holding  the  chile  for  mine, 
because  he  was  crooksie,  that  kind  o' 
tarned  me  agin  the  crooksacious,  and 
he  knawed  it  from  the  vust  and  held 
back  from  me.  Times  there  was  I 
wud  ha'  dearly  liked  to  ha'  passed 
over  that  he  wadn't  straight  -  limbed, 
but  he  wud  niver  let  me  forget  it, 
zim'd  most  as  if  he  was  fair  glad  that 
us  cudn't  be  vriends,  wan  wi'  t'other, 
becase  o'  the  zame.  I  was  hard  and 
bitter  in  they  days,  and  the  chile  drank 
o'  it,  arterwards  thic  which  was  sweet 
in  life  was  niver  sweet  to  he.  It  zims 
to  me  now,  looking  back  on  it,  that  I 
only  wance  heard  un  laugh,  maybe  I 
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shudn't  ha'  done  so  then,  if  I  hadn't 
come  on  un  sort  o'  unawares.  'Twas 
a  'mazing  hot  day,  and  the  sky  was 
bare,  save  for  wan  banging  girt  cloud, 
which  had  lumbered  into  the  west  and 
got  hooked  up  for  the  want  o'  a  few 
bagfuls  o'  wind.  Crooksie  was  lying 
on  his  back  plump  in  the  dust,  rain 
falling  out  o'  nowhere  in  particular, 
big,  wide  -  apart  draps  saucering  the 
dust  all  round  un.  He  zim'd  to  have 
a  deal  to  tell  up,  but  mostly  to  the 
rain. 

'  Iddn't  'ee  jest  a  straight-fallie  thing,' 
he  kept  on  zaying,  and  he  clapped  his 
hands  and  laughed  the  most  fresh- 
spoken  laugh  I  iver  heard  out  o'  a 
chilie's  lips. 

I  was  that  took  back,  I  stud  gapnest- 
ing  at  un  like  a  toad  atop  a  stone, 
then,  all-to-wance,  he  corned  to  knaw 
that  I  was  there,  and  he  looked  acrass 
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at  me  out  o'  they  black  eyes  o'  his 
terrible  malicious. 

'  Was  'ee  making  merry  at  the  rain, 
Crooksie  ? '  I  axed.  But  he  picked 
hiszulf  up  and  did't  answer  me  a  wud. 

Jest  inside  the  breast  o'  my  coat  I 
had  a  kitten  that  I  had  found  in  wan  o' 
the  fields  when  I  was  to  work.  'Twas 
a  terrible  mismanagement  o'  a  critter, 
baing  most  as  crooksacious  in  the 
make  as  Crooksie  hiszulf.  Afore  I 
knowed  what  I  was  arter,  I  whipped 
out  the  liF  skiddick  and  pitched  un  down 
aside  o'  the  lad. 

'  Maybe  you'll  take  to  thic  un,'  I  zed. 
'You  and  he  be  much  o'  a  make/ 

A  curious  look,  sort  o'  angered  and 
shamed  to  wan,  corned  into  his  face, 
much  as  if  he  was  axing  hiszelf  if 
'twas  true  that  he  cut  such  a  figure 
afore  the  world.  Stooping  down,  he 
picked  up  an  almighty  big  stone  and 
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made  as  if  he  wud  ha'  killed  the  poor 
misshapen  critter,  then  he  stapped 
quat  and  the  stone  slipped  from  un. 
Maybe  the  cat  hadn't  met  over  much 
o'  the  vriendzome  in  life,  for  her  zim'd 
most  too  frightened  to  tarn  tail,  and 
stud  kaining,  piteous,  vust  up  to  the 
chile's  vace  and  then  to  mine.  I  felt 
'mazing  discomforted  considering  as 
how  I  was  the  straight-limbed  wan 
out  o'  the  dree,  and  I  thought  'twud 
be  well  to  take  the  cat  back  to  where 
I  found  her ;  but  when  I  put  out  a 
hand  to  make  a  grab  at  her  tail,  the 
critter  pitched  herself  plump  into 
Crooksie's  arms.  He  gie'd  her  shelter, 
taking  her  on  wi'  un  into  the  house. 
From  that  day  to  the  marning  arter 
Crooksie's  death,  her  lived  'long  o'  us. 
Her  niver  had  no  name  to  speak  of, 
being  mostly  called  Thic  un.  There 
was  naught  sociable  about  her,  saving 
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that  her  was  always  in  sight.  Knawing 
Crooksie's  fancy  ran  arter  the  straight, 
I  used  to  wonder  to  mezulf  what  he 
veeled  for  thicky  cat.  Whiles  I 
reckoned  he  hated  her,  not  that  he 
was  unkind  to  the  critter,  treating 
her  with  a  wonderful  fine  rispact ; 
but  jest  that  his  eyes  was  always 
zaying,  '  Be  I  crooksie  the  zame  ez 
thic  un  ? '  Wance  I  heard  un  talk 
to  her  sort  o'  unbeknown. 

Thic  un  gapnesting  into  the  fire, 
paying  no  special  heed  to  what  was 
baing  told  up. 

4  You  be  fed  reg'lar  'long  o'  us. 
Maybe  food  counts  for  zommat  wi'  a 
cat/  zed  Crooksie. 

Thic  un  gied  a  sort  o'  stifled  yawn. 

'  'Tis  all  naught  agin  baing  crooksie/ 
the  lad  muttered  to  hiszulf. 

1  You  iddn't  so  wonderful  out  o' 
the  way  crooksacious/  I  tummil'd  out. 
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Crooksie  whipped  round,  vacing  me, 
his  HI'  bentified  body  on  the  quiver 
wi'  the  anger  that  was  in  un  ;  but  not 
a  word  did  he  zay.  For  sociableness 
he  wadn't  a  bit  more  forrard  than  the 
cat.  Vust  o'  all,  I  didn't  mind  his 
baing  so  terrible  zilent,  reckoning 
that  'twas  the  nater  o'  the  chile,  but 
bit  by  bit  I  came  to  knaw  that,  though 
he  niver  had  a  wud  to  throw  at  me, 
he'd  talk  a  deal  to  the  things  around 
un,  if  'twadn't  no  more  than  a  terrible 
tall  blade  o'  grass.  Arter  thic  I  got 
in  the  way  o'  trying  to  catch  un  on 
the  tell,  but  'twadn't  long  afore  he 
suspicioned  me  out.  Many's  the  time 
I've  axed  mezulf  what  be  there  in  some 
scant-wudded  folk  that  wan  wud  so 
dearly  like  to  ha'  speach  wi'  'em.  Why 
should  us  reckon  that  sich  a  terrible 
deal  be  stacked  away  ahind  their 

zilence?     And    it  corned  over  me   that 
p 
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'twas  a  poor  thing  to  worrit  for  the 
clack  o'  a  chile's  tongue,  special  when 
there  niver  had  been  no  richness  o' 
speach  atween  us. 

At  our  end  of  the  village  there  lived 
a  good-for-naught  poaching  gawkin, 
Simeon  Bag  by  name.  He  was  tall 
and  upstanding,  and  many's  the  time 
I  had  marked  Crooksie  kaining  arter 
un  trapezing  down  the  road,  and  the 
thought  wud  come  over  me  that,  maybe, 
wi'  sich  as  Simeon  the  chile  'ud  not  be 
silent-tongued.  I  niver  had  no  call 
to  ax  the  man  inside,  whiles  I  half 
brought  mezulf  to  do  so,  and  then 
zommat  held  me  back  from  it.  How- 
zomever,  wan  day  Simeon  walked  in 
unbid.  I  was  earthing  taties.  He  didn't 
pay  no  heed  to  me,  but  walked  straight 
up  to  where  the  chile  lay  aneath  the 
apple  tree.  I  didn't  turn  my  head,  but 
I  kind  o'  knowed  that  they  two  was 
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measuring  one  t'other's  hearts,  and 
all  the  while  I  was  axing  mezulf,  '  If 
he  speaks  will  Crooksie  answer  un  ? ' 
The  minutes  was  each  wonderful 
particular  to  get  his  own  vally,  there 
baing  no  scurry  or  up-and-done  wi'  it 
among  'em,  but  when  my  ears  fain 
ached  wi'  listening  to  naught,  I  tarned 
to  zee  if  eyes  cud  put  a  meaning  to  the 
zilence,  and  there  was  Simeon  stretched 
out  on  the  broad  of  his  back  under  the 
apple  tree.  It  corned  over  me,  wi'  a 
curious  pain,  that  'twadn't  the  vust  time 
they  two  had  lay  there,  zide  by  zide,  and 
gapnested  up  droo  the  boughs  at  the 
sky  overhead.  I  velt  more'n  usual 
left  to  mezulf,  becase  I  had  reckoned 
that  the  lad  railed  off  the  world  atween 
the  crooksie  and  the  straight,  and  held 
that  the  wan  cud  ha'  no  dealings  wi' 
t'other.  The  vallering  day  I  went  to 
my  wark  the  same  as  usual,  but  I  shud 
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have  dearly  liked  to  ha'  hung  round, 
gentleman  fashion,  sort  o'  marking  who 
went  in  and  out.  Zim'd  most  as  if 
Simeon  Bag  was  trying  to  steal  zommat 
from  me.  I  velt  distrustful  o'  un. 

Crooksie  had  always  been  a  terrible 
chile  for  ailing.  I  often  reckoned  to 
mezulf,  if  his  dead  mother  see'd  down 
from  where  her  was,  her  wud  ha'  had  the 
same  poor  opinion  o'  my  handling  that 
her  had  in  life.  Wan  day  when  the  lad 
was  close  on  his  ninth  year  old  Doctor 
Budd  pulled  up  'longside  me  in  the 
road. 

'  You  be  gwaying  to  lose  that  little 
crooked  lad  o'  your'n,'  he  tummird  out. 

I  didn't  make  no  answer,  speech 
baing  unneedful,  but  I  gathered  my  tools 
togither  and  started  for  home.  A 
terrible  tall  hedge  ran  round  my  cottage, 
and  I  pulled  up  short  and  kained  droo, 
for  I  sort  o'  suspicioned  Crooksie  might 
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ha'  stretched  hiszulf  out  aneath  the  apple 
tree,  which  stands  to  your  left  as  you 
goes  in  at  the  door.  There  he  was,  sure 
anuff,  and  Simeon  Bag  azide,  the  cat 
sated  a  good  dree  veet  away.  For  a 
young  un,  Crooksie  had  always  walked 
lonesome  droo  the  world,  and  it  zim'd 
wonderful  poor  to  grudge  un  to  the 
wan  pursen  who  had  tooked  his  fancy, 
but  all-to-wance  my  life  zim'd  winnowed 
down  to  jest  mezulf  and  my  heart's 
desire,  and  aught  that  stud  atween  me 
and  it  took  on  an  extry  vally.  Times 
and  times  I  laid  awake  at  night  figuring 
how  I  cud  stap  Simeon  Bag  from  com 
ing  and  yet  make  on  to  Crooksie  that 
the  fellow  had  desarted  un  for  furren 
folk,  but  I  never  corned  to  a  settled  mind 
on  the  matter,  baing  sort  o'  wishful  to 
do  well  by  mezulf  and  the  lad  to  wan. 
All  this  while  Crooksie  was  dying  o'  the 
galloping-fade,  so  that  I  had  but  to 
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mark  back  the  days  to  zee  how  he  was 
slipping  away  from  me,  and  he  niver  so 
much  as  noting  that  I  was  in  the  world 
'longzide  o'  im.  Folks  have  always 
held  me  for  zlow,  and  when  the  village 
larned  that  Crooksie  hadn't  more'n  a 
few  weeks  to  live,  they  corned  in  wan  by 
wan  to  tell  me  the  tale,  believing  that 
I  cudn't  take  such  in  for  mezulf.  I 
didn't  pay  no  special  heed  to  what  they 
was  letting  up,  and  that  made  'em  more 
repeatful  than  iver,  but  the  lad  listened 
to  their  talk  terrible  interasted.  The 
last  week  Crooksie  was  wi'  me,  Simeon 
Bag  was  in  and  out  continuous.  It 
zim'd  pushful  o'  un.  I  thought  to 
mezulf  that  the  man  might  ha'  had  more 
sense,  becase  everywan  knaws  that,  wi' 
death  in  the  house,  there  is  often  a  deal 
to  be  zed,  and  wan  arternoon  I  stapped 
un  just  as  he  had  put  his  foot  atop  the 
garden  step. 
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'  Do  'ee  reckon  to  be  the  only 
pursen  who  has  need  o'  a  tell  wi'  the 
lad?'  I  axed. 

He  reddened  up  smart. 

'Why,  you  and  Crooksie  niver  ha' 
naught  to  zay  wan  to  t'other,'  he 
answered. 

I  velt  curious  angered,  considering 
that  there  was  a  deal  o'  truth  in  what 
he  zed,  but  I  wasn't  gwaying  to  argify. 
The  vallering  day  he  niver  corned 
nigh  the  house.  I  knowed  that 
becase  I  didn't  go  to  work,  but  jest 
bided  at  home  to  ha'  a  tell  wi'  Crooksie. 
We  had  been  unspeachful  sich  a 
terrible  number  o'  years,  and  I  knawed 
from  the  veel  o'  my  own  heart  that 
there  was  a  deal  to  zay  and  only  a 
sma'  snip  o'  time  to  zay  it  in,  but,  for 
all  thic,  us  was  zilent  the  zame  as 
iver.  I  thought  back  on  the  days 
us  had  been  together,  and,  though  I 
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cud  mind  many  a  sharp  word  I  had 
had  drawed  at  un,  yit  he  had  niver 
wanted  for  naught,  and  it  zim'd  as 
how  he  might  ha'  a  smile  for  me  jest 
at  the  last.  The  arternoon  wore  on. 
Crooksie  lay  wi'  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  door,  watching  and  kaining, 
kaining  and  watching.  I  got  sort  o' 
desperate,  for  how  was  I  to  know 
whether  Simeon  Bag  wudn't  take  up 
hiszulf  to  distarb  us  at  any  moment. 

I   went  up  to  the   bed  and  touched 
the  lad. 

1  Zay  zommat,  Crooksie,'  I  zed. 
He  drew  away  much  as  if  he  hadn't 
heard,  so  I  tippy-toed  back  to  the 
fire,  and  zat  there  kind  o'  guilty,  for 
it  com'd  over  me  that  I  was  axing 
the  chile  for  a  bit  o'  love,  and  all  the 
time  I  was  holding  back  from  un  the 
wan  pursen  he  hungered  arter  zeeing. 
Still,  wadn't  he  as  good  as  a  son  o' 
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mine,  and  who  shud  he  want  to  ha' 
wi'  un  at  the  last  if  it  'twadn't  me? 

Night  was  long  in  coming,  for 
summer  was  full  on,  but  when  the 
room  was  most  nigh  dimmet,  I  stole 
up  to  un  agin. 

'  Zay  zommat,  Crooksie,'  I    zed. 

Then  he  riz  right  up  straight  in 
the  bed  and  cried  out  as  wan  zore 
wounded, — 

1  Why  do  he  bide  away  ? ' 

I  went  out  and  fetched  Simeon 
Bag,  and  he  took  Crooksie  up  in  his 
arms,  and  the  lad  stretched  hiszulf 
out,  tiredful,  and  died. 

They  niverzed  naught  wan  to  'tother. 
I  cud  swear  they  niver  said  naught 
wan  to  'tother,  leastway  not  in  words. 


MARY  AMELIA  SPOT 

TV/T  ARY  AMELIA  SPOT  belonged 
by  rights  to  Dore  Apple,  a 
fishing  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Dunstable  Weir.  'Twadn't 
much  o'  a  place,  though  they  tell  that 
in  the  time  o'  the  Armady  deeds  were 
done  off  it.  Nowadays,  howsomever, 
the  men  were  mostly  a  parcel  o' 
dirty-mouthed  drunkards  and  the 
women-folk  hard  o'  tongue.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  there  was  more  drangs 
than  streets  in  Dore  Apple,  and  right 
at  bottom  o'  the  most  narrowzome 
drang  lived  Mary  Amelia  Spot.  A 
plain-featured  woman  Mary  Amelia 
was,  and  had  niver,  I  reckon,  tasted 
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much  o'  the  soft  side  o'  a  man's 
tongue  till  Job  Tremmy  corned  a- 
courting  her.  Folks  said  'twas  all  o' 
a  piece  wi'  the  rest  o'  un  to  hike 
down  to  Dore  Apple  in  search  o'  a 
wife,  zeeing  that  'twud  be  hard  to 
meet  wi'  his  ekal  for  drink  up  to 
Dunstable  Weir.  Not  that  he  didn't 
have  his  sober  times,  when  he  earned 
a  good  wage,  but  beer  had  sich  en 
couraging  ways  for  Job,  that  wance 
on  the  tap's  scent  there  was  no  part 
ing  'em  wan  from  t'other  till  he  had 
taste  o'  the  barrel.  In  drink  'twas 
marvellous  what  kindly  things  Job 
had  to  say  about  women-folk,  though 
he  saw  'em  much  as  the  rest  o'  us 
when  sober.  Still,  if  you  minded  him 
o'  what  he'd  said,  he  wudn't  go  back 
on  his  word,  and  I  can  most  believe 
that  that's  how  'twas  he  and  Mary 
Amelia  Spot  corned  to  be  man  and 
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wife.  No  wan  iver  heard  tell  'zackly 
what  happened  when  he  clapped  eyes 
on  her  fust,  but  wan  Sunday  morning 
he  corned  acrass  to  my  cottage  wi'  a 
terrible  serious  face  on  un. 

'Zack,'  says  he,  'I  be  gwaying  a- 
courting,  and  I  want  'ee  to  lend  me 
a  hand  wi'  the  wuds.' 

I  reached  my  hat  down  from  the 
nail  behind  the  door  and  vallered  un 
out.  Us  didn't  zay  naught,  and  Job, 
he  hurried  along  thic  fast  I  thought 
he  must  be  wonderful  set  on  zeeing 
the  maid.  When  us  corned  to  the 
tap  o'  the  hill  above  Dore  Apple  he 
stapped  quat  and  rubbed  the  sweat 
off  his  face  wi'  the  back  o'  his  hand. 

'Whativer  will  her  be  like  by  light 
o'  sober  sense?'  he  zaid  to  hiszulf, 
kind  o'  zarrerful. 

I  didn't  make  no  answer,  not  having 
zeen  the  maid,  and  Job,  he  pushed  on 
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ahead  wance  again,  till,  after  a  bit,  us 
corned  to  Mary  Amelia's  cottage. 
The  door  stood  open,  and  us  went  in. 
Her  was  sitting,  a  bucket  atween  her 
knees,  peeling  taties.  My  wud,  but 
her  was  plain !  I  kind  o'  drawed 
back,  thinking  maybe  us  had  come  to 
the  wrong  house ;  then  I  slipped  a 
glance  acrass  at  Job  and  I  saw  un 
straighten  up,  though  his  face  had  a 
divered  look,  as  if  he  sore  doubted 
whether  he  had  spunk  to  zee  un  droo 
wi'  the  job.  '  Crikes ! '  says  I  to  my 
self,  '  God  Almighty  made  women, 
'tiddn't  for  us  to  complain.' 

Job,  he  took  a  step  forrard,  then 
he  tarned  to  me.  '  Clean,'  he  says. 
'Twas  her  one  good  point,  and  he 
lighted  on  it  wonderful  straight. 
Hearing  us  speak,  Mary  Amelia  Spot 
raised  her  eyes — wan  o'  'em  was  blue, 
t'other  pure  white  'cept  a  small 
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darkish     dob     high     up     in     the     left 
corner  near  the  lid. 

'  I  reckoned  on  'ee  coming  in  later 
to  take  a  bit  o'  dinner,'  she  said. 
*  Maybe  you'll  drap  in  again  after 
church,  the  bell's  ringing  still.' 

Us  got  outside  and  walked  kind 
o'  trembly  to  the  end  o'  the  drang. 
Then  I  drapped  a  hand  on  Job's 
shoulder. 

'  Run  ! '  I  says. 

'  Run  ?  '  says  he. 

'  And  niver  come  anigh  Dore  Apple 
again  as  long  as  you  live,'  I  says. 

He  struck  his  right  fist  into  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand. 

*  Me  and  Mary  Amelia  Spot  be 
pramised  wan  to  t'other,'  says  he. 

'Vorgit  it,'  I  says. 

At  that  he  drowed  me  such  a  look, 
and,  taming,  went  back  to  the  cottage 
wi'out  another  word. 
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The  vallering  Sunday  he  and  her 
was  called  in  church,  and  all  the  lads 
hiked  down  to  Dore  Apple  to  zee 
what  the  maid  was  like.  They 
corned  back  again  marvellous  quiet, 
for  they  was  young  and  didn't  know 
but  what  they'd  soon  be  marrying 
theirzulves.  Job,  he  took  to  drinking 
something  fearful  to  behold,  and  the 
more  he  drank  the  more  good  points 
he  found  in  Mary  Amelia  Spot,  till 
wan  or  two  o'  the  more  inexperienced 
went  down  again  to  Dore  Apple  to 
take  a  second  look  at  her.  After 
thic  us  had  a  wedding.  Job  axed  me 
to  be  best  man,  so  I  stud  aside  un 
at  the  altar,  and  as  I  cast  an  eye 
acrass  at  Mary  Amelia  Spot  I  didn't 
vorgit  to  thank  the  Almighty  that  her 
wadn't  no  bride  o'  mine.  Wance 
they  was  married,  curiosity  fell  asleep, 
the  sight  o'  a  plain  -  vaytured  wife 
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having    naught    unnatural    about  it  to 
most  folk. 

Job's  cottage  stood  over  against 
mine — a  banging  high  wall  ran  along 
each  side  o'  the  road  for  a  matter  o' 
fifty  yards  between  us  and  the  next 
house.  Mary  Amelia  was  a  great 
stay-at-home,  and  the  neighbours 
niver  drapped  in,  having  used  up  all 
the  attention  they  had  for  her,  so,  out 
side  o'  me,  her  saw  no  wan.  I  was 
in  to  the  cottage  most  days,  for  there 
was  sommat  about  the  woman  that 
drawed  me  back  to  look  at  her  again 
and  again.  The  amount  o'  work  her 
wud  git  droo  in  the  day  was  wonder 
ful  to  behold.  Her  took  in  washing, 
and  such  was  her  feeling  for  starch 
that  the  gentry  for  miles  round  sent 
in  their  fallals,  and  Mary  Amelia 
niver  failed  to  give  'em  satisfaction. 
Zeeing  that  money  was  plentiful,  and 
Q 
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not  being  a  competitive  man,  'twadn't 
long  afore  Job  left  off  gwaying  to 
work ;  for  what  was  the  use  o'  two 
wearing  theirzulves  to  the  bone  ? 
Zometimes,  though,  he'd  call  round 
and  collect  the  bills  ;  then  us  could 
all  have  a  rare  spree-about,  for  Job 
was  open-handed  wi'  the  best  o'  'em. 
I  used  to  wonder  what  the  poor 
woman  thought  o'  his  spending  the 
money  her  worked  hard  to  earn  ;  but 
her  kept  herzulf  to  herzulf,  and  Job 
told  up  find  tales  about  her  vartues 
as  the  drink  passed  round.  Indeed, 
most  o'  us  was  inclined  to  agree  wi' 
un,  for  there  had  niver  been  so 
much  free  beer  to  be  had  in  the 
parish  since  election  day. 

'Twas  getting  well  on  towards 
Christmas  when  Mary  Amelia  took 
to  her  bed,  and  the  night  after  her 
fell  sick  Job  came  acrass  to  tell  me 
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he  was  father  o'  a  little  maid.  He 
wor  looking  a  bit  anxious — as  well 
he  might,  for  'tiddn't  every  man  that 
had  such  an  earnzome  woman  to  work 
for  un.  I  axed  who  the  child 
favoured,  Job  being  a  very  passable- 
looking  man.  He  didn't  make  no 
answer  for  a  bit,  but  zot  hiszulf  down 
afore  the  fire  and  groaned  marvellous 
touching.  All-to-wance  he  lifted  up 
his  head. 

'  Her's  the  very  moral  o'  her  mother, 
even  to  the  eyes,'  he  tummil'd  out. 

I  wor  silent,  not  having  aught  to 
zay,  and  Job,  he  stretched  a  trembly 
hand  acrass  and  laid  it  'pon  tap  my 
knee. 

*  There  be  two  Mary  Amelias  in 
the  world  now,'  he  said,  c  for  I  shall 
name  the  maid  arter  her  mother.' 

Then  he  rose  up  from  his  chair 
and  went  away.  I  heard  arterwards 
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that    he    was     in    to    the    Red    Lion, 
drinking  zomething  fearful  to  behold. 

Mary  Amelia  was  slow  to  take 
strength,  and  one  might  zay  that  her 
niver  rightly  got  back  to  herzulf 
again,  though,  as  soon  as  her  could 
move,  her  slipped  away  to  the  wash- 
tub,  and  the  house  smelt  o'  the  hot 
iron  the  same  as  afore.  The  child 
was  a  puny,  ailing  little  skiddick,  and, 
what  wi'  wan  thing  and  t'other,  Job 
began  to  lose  patience  wi'  life.  He'd 
sit  all  day  down  to  the  Red  Lion  a- 
sipping  at  his  glass,  only  instead  o' 
warming  his  heart,  the  spirit  kind  o' 
tamed  un  sour.  Us  niver  got  no  free 
drinks  from  un,  though  I,  for  one,  missed 
the  man's  cheerful  ways  more'n  the 
ale  :  still,  'twadn't  altogether  satisfac 
tory  to  lose  touch  o'  Mary  Amelia's 
earnings  jest  when  winter  was  begin 
ning  to  shape.  Zometimes  the  lads 
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wud  try  and  draw  Job  on  to  talk  o' 
women-folk ;  but  he  zim'd  to  ha'  lost 
faith,  and  zee'd  'em  eye  to  eye  much 
the  same  as  the  rest  o'  us.  I 
thought  to  mezulf  that  'twas  curious 
the  way  things  failed  out,  for  I  had 
growed  to  respact  Mary  Amelia  out 
o'  ordinary. 

Wan  night,  jest  as  I  was  drapping 
off  to  zlape,  I  was  brought  back  to 
attention  by  the  sound  o'  a  sharp  cry. 
I  zot  up  in  bed  and  listened,  but 
naught  came  o'  it,  zo  I  closed  my 
eyes  and  didn't  unbutton  'em  again 
till  morning.  Mary  Amelia  was 
standing  aside  her  door  when  I  went 
to  my  work  at  daybreak  :  her  whisked 
round  and  was  out  o'  sight  in  a 
minute,  but  not  afore  I  had  zee'd  an 
ugly  black  bruise  on  the  face  o'  her. 
'Job  iddn't  the  sort  that  'ud  raise  his 
hand  against  a  woman,  I  said  to  my- 
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zulf.  Down  to  Dore  Apple  the  men 
beat  their  wives  regular,  and  'twadn't 
long  afore  I  learned  that  Job  had 
taken  to  do  the  zame.  Maybe  that 
zich  conduct  didn't  no-ways  surprise 
Mary  Amelia,  for  arter  that  first  night 
her  niver  called  out,  though  many  a 
time  I've  zot  up  in  bed  and  listened, 
sort  o'  anxious,  for,  being  single,  I'd 
had  no  taste  o'  the  aggravation  o' 
women.  Dunstable  Weir  considered 
itzulf  a  cut  above  Dore  Apple,  and 
no  wan  in  our  village  had  been  known 
to  do  more'n  threaten  his  wife  wi' 
the  stick ;  so  when  bit  by  bit  the 
neighbours  began  to  suspect  how 
things  was  atween  Job  and  Mary 
Amelia,  they  felt  sore  wi'  'em  both. 
There's  no  doubt  that  Job  wud  ha' 
been  axed  to  leave  straight  away 
had  folks  been  sure  there  was 
truth  in  the  tale.  They  questioned 
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me  time  and  again,  but  I  niver  told 
'em  aught :  if  Mary  Amelia  held  to 
silence,  there  zim'd  no  reason  for  me 
to  complain.  Somehow,  I  think  she 
suspicioned  that  I  was  her  friend, 
though  her  always  tarned  a  proud 
face  on  me,  the  same  as  her  did  to 
the  rest.  How  hard  the  poor  woman 
worked  in  they  days !  Many's  the 
time  I've  thought  to  myzulf,  'Mary 
Amelia  desarves  a  peaceful  old  age 
more'n  most.' 

Well,  a  matter  o'  dree  years  hiked 
by,  and  naught  happened  worth  the 
mention,  and  then,  wan  winter's  night 
as  I  zot  rubbing  a  bit  o'  grease  on 
my  boots,  there  was  a  pull  at  the 
latch,  and  who  should  walk  in  but 
Mary  Amelia.  Things  had  been 
gwaying  from  bad  to  worse  over 
opposite.  I  hadn't  been  nigh  the 
cottage  for  a  week  or  more,  for  I  felt 
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that  an  extry  pair  o'  eyes  be  throwed 
away  when  a  man  has  no  business  to 
mind  but  his  own,  and  I  knowed  that 
Mary  Amelia  was  much  o'  my  mind, 
though  her  never  put  tongue  to  wuds 
to  say  so.  Howsomever,  there  her 
stood,  looking  terrible  piteous  out  o' 
her  as-usual  eye. 

'Zack/  her  said,   'the  child's  sick.' 

fPoor  little  skiddick!  Shall  I  go 
for  the  doctor  ?  ' 

'No,  'tiddn't  that/  her  answered, 
stopping  quat. 

The  clock  in  the  corner  struck  ten, 
and  as  the  hands  stretched  theirzulves 
past  the  hour  I  saw  her  glance  round 
tremorful  towards  the  street. 

'  'Tis  closing  time  down  to  the  Red 
Lion/  her  said. 

I  knowed  then  her  wor  afraid  o' 
Job's  distarbacious  ways. 

'The  child's  now  but  failed  azleep/ 
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her  continued.  '  I  wouldn't  have  her 
woke  sudden  for  worlds,  and  the 
men-folk  make  a  deal  o'  clatter  tra- 
pezing  past  the  house. 

Tremmy's  was  the  last  cottage  on 
our  side  o'  the  village,  so  there  wadn't 
no  wan  but  Job  likely  to  come  this 
way.  I  didn't  make  no  comment, 
but  vallered  her  acrass  to  her  cottage, 
though  how  I  was  to  keep  Job  out  o' 
his  own  home  was  more'n  I  could 
fathom.  Howsomever,  when  us  got 
inside,  there  he  was,  and  the  sight  o' 
un  took  Mary  Amelia  back  consider 
able.  It  didn't  need  a  second  glance 
at  Job's  face  to  zee  that,  though  not 
sober,  he  wadn't  no  more  than  what 
you  might  call  friendly  drunk ;  and 
pleased  enough  I  was  to  mark  that 
the  sour  look  had  gone  from  his  eyes, 
for  I  thought  to  mezulf  that  wi' 
management  things  would  settle  down 
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comfortable  for  the  night.  I  hadn't 
reckoned  wi'  the  accumulation  o' 
merriment  that  was  in  the  man,  for 
what  wi'  having  been  on  the  cross  so 
long,  and  what  wi'  being  by  nature 
vivacious,  naught  would  satisfy  Job 
but  that  Mary  Amelia  should  stand 
up  then  and  there  and  start  dancing. 
Now,  there  was  little  o'  the  light 
fantastic  about  Mary  Amelia,  and 
when  her  had  taken  off  her  boots, 
and  fixed  her  eye  on  the  zlaping  child, 
her  heaved  that  poor  ungainly  body 
o'  hers  up  and  down  ;  Job,  he  fell  to 
laughing  fair  to  split  his  sides,  though, 
maybe  becase  he  wadn't  so  drunk 
as  us  gave  un  credit  for,  he  did  most 
o'  his  merriment  zilent.  Plazed  to  see 
that  the  child  zlept  on  undistarbed, 
Mary  Amelia  capered  wonderful  to 
behold.  The  moon  riz  and  shone 
down  'pon  tap  us  all.  All-to-wance 
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the  child  gave  a  bit  o'  a  sigh,  opened 
its  eyes,  and  looked  from  wan  to 
t'other  o'  us  sort  o'  wearied.  I 
thought  for  certain  'twud  start  and 
bawl,  but  no ;  tired,  maybe,  o'  the 
antics  o'  this  world,  the  little  skiddick 
drapped  back  wance  more  on  the 
pilly,  buttoned  up  its  little  eyes,  and 
jest  died  right  there  in  front  o'  us  all. 

'Twas  done  so  unostentatious  -  like 
that  Mary  Amelia  didn't  fathom  first 
o'  long  what  the  child  had  been  after. 
When  her  did,  she  drapped  down 
aside  the  cradle  wonderful  unnoiseful 
and  laid  her  plainzome  face  agin 
the  plainzome  face  o'  her  child.  I 
went  back  home,  for  I  cudn't  do  no 
good  by  biding. 

'Twadn't  long  arter  that  that  Job 
Tremmy  failed  out  o'  the  back  o'  a 
cart  and  broke  his  neck.  A  good 
riddance,  most  folk  thought,  though  I 
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cudn't  help  baing  a  bit  zarry,  having 
known  the  man  these  many  years 
and  more.  Mary  Amelia  took  widow 
hood  as  her  took  most  things,  zilent. 
Not  that  her  neglected  her  husband 
now  he  was  dead,  for  her  borrowed 
Varmer  Burden's  pony  and  trap, 
drove  over  to  Bideford  and  bought 
a  wonderful  shiny  tombstone  into  Mr 
Baker's,  wi' 

'  Sorely  tried,  and  gone  before, 
You've  failed  on  earth,  you  fall  no  more,' 

written  on  it  in  gold  lettering  picked 
out  wi'  red.  Everywan  in  the 
village  held  that  this  was  doing  the 
thing  handsome. 

After  the  vust  Zunday  her  went 
back  to  work,  and  washed  and 
starched  away  harder  than  ever. 
Zometimes  I'd  drap  in  and  watch  her 
o'  an  evening,  and  the  thought  wud 
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come  over  me  that  I'd  like  to  zee 
they  worn  red  hands  o'  hers  idle  for 
a  while.  I'd  niver  been  no  marrying 
man  mezulf,  the  maid  I  fancied  not 
fancying  me ;  but,  bit  by  bit,  as  the 
weeks  went  on  the  idee  kind  o'  growed 
in  my  heart  to  up  and  marry  Mary 
Amelia.  Howsomever,  I  wadn't  gway- 
ing  to  do  nothing  rash,  and  when 
I  walked  up  to  Varmer  Burden  wan 
Zunday  to  talk  the  matter  over  wi' 
he,  us  counted  no  less  than  sax- 
teen  widdies  in  the  parish  o'  Dun- 
stable  Weir,  letting  alone  Dore  Apple, 
that  wud  ha'  been  only  too  willing 
to  hang  up  their  bonnets  in  my 
back  kitchen.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
didn't  tummil  to  none  o'  'em :  they 
was  a  fast  lot,  most,  and  having 
worried  their  Joes  into  the  grave, 
wud  ha'  liked  to  do  the  zame  by  me. 
Mary  Amelia  was  a  different  sort 
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altogether,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  give 
her  the  taste  o'  a  quiet  life.  'Her 
shall  larn  what  'tis  to  have  a  man 
that  don't  drink  to  fend  for,'  I  said 
to  mezulf,  and  wi'  they  wuds  on  my 
lips  I  hiked  right  acrass  to  Trernmy's 
cottage  and  axed  her  to  be  my  wife. 

The  widdy  listened  to  all  I  had  to 
zay  wonderful  unconsarned,  which,  tak 
ing  into  consideration  that  her  was 
more  than  usual  plainzome  for  a  woman, 
made  me  veel  jest  a  small  bit  sore. 
Howsomever,  I'm  willun  to  admit  I 
shudn't  ha'  troubled  much  over  the 
matter  if  her  hadn't  flung  my  own  looks 
in  my  face. 

1  Zack,'  her  said,  '  you'll  make  no 
personable  second  arter  my  poor 
Job.' 

Well,  thought  I,  and  that  from  a 
woman  vaytured  the  like  o'  her !  I 
didn't  make  no  comment,  holding  that 
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a  man  can't  court  and  be  testy  at  wan 
and  the  zame  time ;  but  it  sort  o' 
corned  over  me  that,  whativer  good 
qualities  Mary  Amelia  had,  gratitude 
wadn't  wan  o'  'em.  Then  I  kained 
acrass  at  they  wored-out  hands  o'  hers, 
and  the  sight  o'  'em  called  to  my  mind 
what  scant  cause  the  poor  soul  had  iver 
had  to  be  grateful.  Well,  arter  a  deal 
o'  pressing,  Mary  Amelia  consented  to 
marry  me.  The  neighbours  were  a  bit 
sniffy  over  it,  reckoning  that  I  wanted 
to  sit  idle  while  her  worked  herzulf  to 
death :  and  though  I  told  'em  her 
wadn't  gwaying  to  put  a  hand  to  any 
outside  job  when  wance  wife  o'  mine, 
they  none  o'  em  believed  a  wud  o'  what 
I  said.  I  had  been  in  regular  work 
since  a  long  time  back,  and,  not  baing 
a  spending  man,  had  managed  to  lay 
by  a  tidy  bit.  The  week  us  was  gway 
ing  to  be  married  I  took  the  money 
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out  from  a  hole  in  the  wall  where  I'd 
laid  it,  and  bought  some  new  fixings 
for  the  kitchen,  also  a  Bible  and  a 
feather  fan  to  stand  on  the  table  in  the 
parlour  windy ;  but  afore  I  fetched  a 
stick  o'  the  furniture  home  from  Bide- 
ford  I  set  to  and  white-washed  the 
cottage  inside  and  out.  I  axed  Varmer 
Burden  to  drap  in  when  'twas  all  fixed 
up  tidy,  which  he  did. 

*  Well,  Zack,'  says  he,  casting  a  sort 
o'  unzeeing  eye  round,  '  I  niver  thought 
to  zee  'ee  mated  ;  but  there,  the  women 
be  all  for  marrying,  no  matter  who  'tis.' 

I  showed  un  the  Bible  and  the 
feather  fan  ;  he  zim'd  too  much  taken 
up  in  thought  to  note  'em. 

The  neighbours  all  corned  to  the 
wedding,  and  us  had  a  wonderful  lot 
o'  gifts,  mostly  chiney  dogs  for  the 
mantelshelf,  though  wan  man  from 
Dore  Apple  who  had  been  in  furren 
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parts  made  Mary  Amelia  a  present  o' 
a  small  poisonous  eel  in  a  glass  box 
half  full  o'  mud.  Sich  a  gift  had  never 
been  zeen  in  the  village  afore,  and 
folks  agreed  that  there  must  be  a 
meaning  to  it,  and  'twud  be  certain  sure 
to  bring  us  good  luck ;  so  me  and 
Mary  Amelia  us  each  took  hold  o'  the 
little  glass  box  wi'  a  finger  and  thumb, 
and  carried  un  in  and  laid  un  on  the 
parlour  table  atween  the  Bible  and  the 
feather  fan. 

Us  was  married  on  a  Saturday,  and 
the  vallering  Monday  morning  I  got  up 
and  dressed  myzulf  as  zoon  as  iver  it 
was  light,  went  down  to  the  back  yard, 
took  up  my  axe,  and  then  and  there  I 
split  Mary  Amelia's  wash-tubs  into 
small  pieces  only  fit  for  firing.  I  was 
jest  making  the  chips  up  into  bundles 
when  who  should  come  into  the  yard 
but  Mary  Amelia. 
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'  Law,  Zack  ! '  her  said,  '  wheriver  did 
'ee  get  all  they  nice  dry  chips  ? ' 

'  Out  o'  your  old  wash-tubs,'  I 
answered,  kind  o'  unconsarned,  for,  arter 
all,  when  I  corned  to  think  o'  it,  'twas 
a  spendthrift  thing  to  do. 

Mary  Amelia  didn't  fathom  what  I 
meant.  c  I  never  saw  no  chips  there 
overnight,'  her  said. 

'  They  was  wash-tubs  then.' 

'  Be  'ee  daft,  Zack  ? ' 

1  No,  Mary  Amelia,'  I  answered,  '  I 
bain't  daft ;  but  I  want  to  zee  they 
hands  o'  yours  idle  for  a  bit,  that's 
all.' 

Her  stood  kaining  terrible  lonezome- 
like  down  on  the  bits  o'  chips. 

'  I've  been  used  to  work  all  my 
life,'  her  said,  and  went  into  the  house 
wi'out  another  wud.  When  I  came 
back  from  work  at  dinner-time  her  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen,  jest  for  all  the 
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world  as  if  her  had  been  crying  past 
belief. 

'Well,'  thought  I  to  mezulf,  { 'tiddn't 
always  kindness  that  fetches.' 

Mary  Amelia  wadn't  wan  o'  they  that 
get  fat  on  idleness,  for  each  month  that 
hiked  by  left  her  thinner  and  more 
sorry-looking  than  the  last,  till  there 
was  times  when  I  wondered  to  myzulf 
if  her  got  up  and  worked  while  I  was 
azlape.  Wan  night  I  bided  awake  jest 
to  zee  what  her  might  be  arter ;  but, 
beyond  sighing,  her  didn't  do  naught. 
I  woke  her  up  and  axed  what  her  was 
sighing  the  like  o'  that  for.  Her  failed 
all  o'  a  tremble.  That's  what  comes 
o'  marrying  a  woman  used  to  the  feel  o' 
the  stick ! 

'  I  iddn't  gwaying  to  touch  'ee,  Mary 
Amelia/  I  said,  proud  to  be  minded 
that  I  was  a  different  sort  o'  man  alto 
gether  from  Job. 
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A  kind  o'  resigned  look  staled  acrass 
the  vace  o'  her,  and  I  thought  to 
mezulf,  '  Poor  soul,  her's  still  mixating 
me  up  'long  o'  the  dead.'  But  her 
wadn't. 

'Let  me  zlape,  Zack,'  her  said;  'for 
then  if  I  fret,  leastways  I  don't  knaw  o' 
it.' 

'  What  have  'ee  got  to  fret  over, 
Mary  Amelia?'  I  axed.  'Haven't  I 
bided  by  my  wud  and  tooked  good  care 
o'  'ee?' 

'  Ay,  the  best  o'  care,'  her  answered. 

'  Well,  zlape  and  forgit  you  war  iver 
married  to  t'other  man.' 

She  closed  her  eyes  weariful.  '  Ess, 
I'm  always  glad  o'  a  bit  o'  zlape,'  her 
said,  and  wi  that  her  buttoned  up  her 
eyes  wance  again. 

The  vallering  day  when  I  comes 
back  from  work  I  marked  a  smell 
o'  spirits  about.  When  I  axed  Mary 
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Amelia  if  her  noted  aught,  she  said 
that  her'd  been  mending  an  old 
suit  o'  Job's  clothes.  I  didn't  make 
no  comment,  becase  Job  had  drunk 
so  'mazing  much  in  his  time,  it  might 
well  be  that  his  clothes  still  leaked  o' 
the  liquor.  Howsomever,  the  weeks 
went  on,  and  I  was  a  bit  surprised  to 
find  the  smell  o'  spirits  as  markful 
as  iver,  and  I  told  Mary  Amelia  to 
hang  the  clothes  on  the  line  or  else 
give  over  mending  'em.  But  her 
answered  that  fresh  air  didn't  make 
no  impression  on  Job's  coats  and 
weskits,  though  the  cloth  was  too 
good  to  be  drowed  away.  Being  a 
careful  man,  I  didn't  say  no  more, 
and  the  matter  passed  from  my  mind, 
till  wan  day  old  Varmer  Burden 
stapped  me  in  Mucksey  Lane,  where 
I  had  a  bit  o'  a  job,  hedging  and 
ditching. 
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'Zack,'  says  he,  laying  wan  o'  they 
banging  great  hands  o'  his  'pon  tap 
my  shoulder,  '  what  be  this  tale  I  hears 
o'  'ee  having  taken  to  drink  on  the 
quiet  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  naught  o'  sich  tales,' 
I  answered.  *  I've  niver  been  nigh 
the  Red  Lion  since  the  day  I  was 
married.' 

'  Maybe,'  he  said ;  '  but  you  sends 
your  wife  there  to  get  drink  for  'ee 
reg'lar.  I've  seen  her  come  out  o' 
the  public  more'n  wance  mezulf.'  I 
was  that  took  aback  I  couldn't  find 
wuds,  and  Varmer  Burden  let  slide  the 
hand  from  off  my  shoulder.  '  Twud  ha' 
been  a  better-sized  consarn  if  you'd 
fetched  the  drink  yourzulf,'  he  said. 

'  I'll  thank  'ee  to  mind  your  own 
business/  I  answered,  taming  back 
wance  more  to  work ;  but  he  wadn't 
no-ways  satisfied. 
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'  Who  cud  her  git  the  drink  for 
if  'twadn't  for  'ee,  Zack  ? '  he  said, 
sort  o'  'pologising. 

I  laughed  sharp  out.  '  I  shall  drink 
when  and  how  I've  a  mind  to,'  and 
wi'  that  Varmer  Burden  was  fo'ced 
to  be  content,  for  not  a  wud  more 
cud  he  git  out  o'  me.  When  he  was 
gone  I  let  fall  the  bill-hook  out  o'  my 
hand,  swarmed  up  an  old  allum  that 
grew  'pon  tap  the  bank,  and  kained 
acrass  to  where  my  cottage  stud,  the 
best  part  o'  a  mile  away.  The  smoke 
was  creeping  up  droo  the  trees,  and 
the  little  bit  o'  a  place  looked  power- 
zome  unconsarned.  I  cud  most  zee 
Mary  Amelia  in  the  big  chair  azide 
the  dresser,  where  her  had  tooked 
to  sitting  o'  late.  There  was  a  deal 
o'  waiting  to  be  past  over  afore  the 
church  clock  struck  sax  and  I  was 
free  to  put  up  my  tools  and  go  back 
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along  home.  I  tarned  over  to  myzulf 
what  I  shud  zay,  but  I  hadn't  got 
no  forrader  wi'  the  wuds  when  the 
big  bell  telled  out  the  hour.  I  put 
my  things  together  and  started,  fast 
fust  o'  all,  then  zlowing  down.  It 
corned  over  me  that  'twud  be  as  well 
to  go  in  by  the  front  door  and  kind 
o'  take  Mary  Amelia  unaware.  How- 
somever,  I  went  in  at  the  back  the 
zame  as  usual,  only  maybe  I  was  a 
bit  longer  putting  away  my  tools, 
becase  they  failed  all  o'  a  heap  on 
the  stone  pavement  and  made  sich  a 
clatter  that  Mary  Amelia  corned  to 
the  windy  to  zee  what  the  noise  was 
about.  There  wadn't  no  tea  ready, 
but  I  was  willun  to  wait,  not  being 
over  and  above  hungry.  Wan  o' 
Job's  weskits  lay  'pon  tap  the  table, 
smelling  terrible  barefaced  o'  spirits. 
I  had  a  mind  to  drow  the  weskit  into 
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the  fire  and  be  done  wi'  the  stench 
wance  and  for  all,  but  zommat  made 
me  hold  my  hand.  Arter  all,  there 
wadn't  much  to  be  said  agin  a  bit  o' 
a  weskit.  Mary  Amelia  went  out 
to  fill  the  kettle  at  the  pump,  and  I 
thought  maybe  'twud  be  as  well  to 
give  a  look  inside  the  dresser.  How- 
somever,  I  wadn't  sharp  enough,  for 
her  corned  back  in  afore  I'd  stirred 
a  stap  from  where  I  stud.  When  us 
had  had  tea  and  the  things  had  been 
cleared  away,  I  took  my  week's  wage 
and  laid  the  whole  o'  it  in  Mary 
Amelia's  hand.  Her  looked  down  at  the 
money  sort  o'  mixed,  curious  and  eager, 
becase,  afore  this,  I'd  niver  gived  her 
more'n  a  part  o'  what  I  had  arned. 

'  You  didn't  reckon  on  it  being  so 
much  ? '  I  axed. 

*  No,'  her  answered.  'You  arn  a 
higher  wage  than  I  thought.' 
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'  Mary  Amelia,'  I  said,  sort  o' 
earnest,  *  since  me  and  you  have  got 
married,  I've  strove  as  I've  never 
strove  afore.  I  want  to  zee  'ee 
comfortable  and  cared  for.  You've 
had  a  deal  to  put  up  with  in  your 
time,  but  I  don't  ax  more  o'  'ee  than 
to  do  the  best  you  can  by  yourzulf.' 

Her  tarned  the  money  over  and 
over  afore  answering,  then  her  drowed 
it  down  on  the  table.  *  Why  do 
'ee  give  me  such  a  deal  ail-to- wance  ?  ' 
her  said,  resentful-like. 

'  'Tis  safer  wi'  'ee  than  lying  about 
in  my  pocket.' 

Us  was  both  zilent  for  a  long  while 
arter  that,  then  Mary  Amelia  corned 
acrass  to  where  I  zot. 

'  Let  me  go  back  to  wark,  Zack,' 
her  said.  *  I  was  niver  made  for  an 
idle  woman.' 

'Twadn't    comfortzome    to    hear   her 
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talk  zo,  for  I'd  set  my  heart  on  her 
having  an  easy  time  ;  but  life  is  a  quare 
consarn,  and  'tiddn't  always  the  softest 
cushion  that  makes  the  softest  seat. 

*  Do  as  it  plazes  'ee  best,  Mary 
Amelia,'  I  said. 

Her  put  wan  o'  her  wored-out  hands 
'pon  tap  o'  mine.  'Tis  more'n  money  'ee 
be  giving  me,  now,  Zack,'  her  answered, 
and  wi'  that  us  both  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

Well,  the  wash-tubs  wance  bought, 
the  ginelfolks  was  only  too  willun  to 
send  in  their  fallals.  As  for  Mary 
Amelia,  her  packed  away  Job's  weskits 
in  the  old  press  in  the  attic,  and  the 
cottage  took  agin  to  smelling  o'  the 
hot  iron. 

Varmer  Burden  was  that  plazed 
wi'  the  way  things  had  failed  out,  that 
he  stapped  me  wan  Zunday  arter- 
noon  ez  I  was  gwaying  into  charch 
and  shook  me  by  the  hand. 
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'  I  always  zed,  Let  the  right  man 
take  'ee  the  right  way,  you  wud  pull 
up,  Zack,'  he  tummO'd  out,  and,  not 
waiting  for  an  answer  from  me,  he 
stalked  into  charch,  content,  no  doubt, 
to  take  his  praise  from  the  hands  o' 
the  Almighty  Hiszulf. 

It  takes  zommat  more'n  the  past 
to  make  the  present,  howzomiver,  and 
'twadn't  long  afore  I  larned  that  Mary 
Amelia's  washing  didn't  give  the  satis 
faction  that  it  had  done  wance.  Her 
hadn't  the  zame  use  o'  her  iron,  and 
her  feel  for  starch  wadn't  so  sure  as 
it  had  been  in  the  old  days.  The 
ginelfolks  were  slow  to  leave  her  ; 
but,  bit  by  bit,  their  custom  went 
elsewhere,  till  at  last  naught  but 
stray  furreners'  trash  corned  our  ways 
at  all.  It  zim'd  cruel  like  that  a  few 
years'  idleness  shud  wark  sich  a 
change  in  a  woman's  power,  and  I 
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knaw'd  well  enough  that  in  her  heart 
o'  hearts  Mary  Amelia  laid  the  blame 
at  my  door.  Her  didn't  zay  naught 
— 'twadn't  her  nater  to  cast  hard 
thoughts  at  a  man,  but  her  kind  o' 
felt  the  more,  sucking  a  deal  o' 
furren  feeling  out  o'  the  zilence.  I 
always  larned  when  the  ginelfolks 
had  been  angered  wi'  her,  becase  it 
was  her  custom  at  sich  times  to  take 
Job's  spiritous-smelling  weskit  out  o' 
the  press  and  lay  it  sort  o'  bare 
faced  on  the  kitchen  table.  Twadn't 
often  folks  dropped  in  our  way  :  now 
and  again  Varmer  Burden  would  tie 
his  nag  to  the  fence  and  let  fall  a  few 
wuds.  He  corned  wance  when  Mary 
Amelia  was  by  herzulf,  and  took  the 
trouble  to  ride  all  round  by  Mucksey 
Lane  to  tell  me  that  the  house  was 
a  long  way  off  baing  clean.  I  said, 
what  wi'  the  washing  and  wan  thing 
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and  t'other,  Mary  Amelia  hadn't  time 
to  mind  sich  things ;  but  he  answered 
'twas  well  known  in  the  village  that 
Mary  Amelia's  washing  wadn't  a  patch 
on  what  it  had  been  in  Job's  time, 
and  no  wan  sent  her  work  on  thic 
account. 

I  didn't  zay  no  more,  though 
'tiddn't  over  and  above  pleasant  to 
hear  sich  wuds  from  a  neighbour's 
lips.  Arter  thic  day  I  niver  laid  the 
whole  o'  my  arnings  in  Mary  Amelia's 
hand,  but  kept  part  o'  the  wage  to 
ha'  zommat  to  vail  back  on.  There 
was  a  bit  o'  white-wash  over  from 
the  last  time  I  did  down  the  walls ; 
so  I  got  up  early  the  next  morning 
and  put  a  fresh  coat  on  'em,  and 
gave  a  stroke  or  two  o'  green  paint 
to  the  windies.  A  pedlar  chanced  to 
pass  by  jest  as  I  was  giving  the 
finishing  touch,  so  I  called  un  acrass 
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and  bought  a  row  of  chiney  jugs — 
for  Mary  Amelia  had  a  loose-vingered 
hand  wi'  sich  o'  late.  Her  corned  in 
herzulf  and  stud  watching,  none  too 
plazed  I  cud  tell  by  the  way  her 
had  o'  wiping  her  dry  hands  on  her 
apron — a  trick  o'  hers  when  put  out. 

1  Whativer  be  'ee  making  all  this 
to-do  for,  Zack?'  her  axed. 

'  I'm  getting  things  a  bit  vitty 
for  'ee.' 

'  Wadn't  they  to  your  taste  afore  ? ' 

'A  good  wife  desarves  a  good  home.' 

But  Mary  Amelia  wadn't  no  friend 
to  mealy-mouthed  folk. 

1  I've  niver  been  a  good  wife  to 
'ee/  her  rapped  out  sharp,  *  and, 
what's  more,  flummery  won't  make 
me  wan.' 

Then  her  tarned  on  her  heel  and 
went  upstairs.  I  was  fo'ced  to  git 
my  own  breakfast  and  hike  to  wark 
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wi'  naught  in  the  basket  to  stand 
at  ween  me  and  sax  o'clock.  It  fell 
out  that  I  met  Varmer  Burden  ez  I 
was  coming  home  along  from  wark, 
and,  knowing  that  the  house  was 
looking  out  o'  usual  vitty,  I  axed  un, 
sort  o'  casual,  to  drop  in  and  git  some 
bulbs  he  fancied.  Us  hadn't  got 
more'n  than  lifted  the  latch  o'  the 
gate  when,  what  shud  I  zee  bang  in 
the  middle  o'  the  path,  like  a  sign 
post  wi'  BEWARE  writ  on  it,  but 
Job's  weskit.  I  stapped  quat,  and 
wud  ha'  axed  Varmer  Burden  to  do 
the  like,  but  he  was  plump  inside  the 
cottage  afore  I  had  time  to  open  my 
mouth. 

'Twadn't  more  than  wan  step  acrass 
the  threshold  he  took  afore  he 
whipped  round  and  waited  for  me 
to  join  un,  which  I  was  amazing 
slow  to  do. 
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1  There's  been  a  royal  smash-up 
here/  he  said,  sort  o'  beckoning  me 
forward. 

Sure  anuff,  the  whole  row  of  chiney 
jugs  for  which  I'd  paid  four  and  nine- 
pence  thic  morning  lay  in  small  pink 
bits  'pon  tap  the  floor. 

'  'Tis  that  varmint  o'  a  cat/  I 
tummird  out,  though,  truth  to  tell, 
there  wadn't  no  such  thing  about  the 
place. 

'  I  niver  heard  tell  that  you  had  a 
cat/  said  Varmer  Burden. 

'  Begore,  and  I  cud  wish  the  zame ! 
I  was  vule  anuff  to  buy  wan  into 
Bideford/  I  answered,  terrible  smart 
— but  there,  a  lie  is  always  a  fluid 
thing. 

The  door  atween  the  kitchen  and 
front  room  was  a  bit  ajar,  and  at 
this  identical  moment  what  shud  I 

catch  sight   o'    but    Mary   Amelia  her- 

s 
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zulf  lying  her  length  on  the  parlour 
floor.  I  was  that  took  back  I  cudn't 
stir  hand  nor  foot,  and  as  I  stud 
waiting  for  the  worst,  there  corned 
a  banging  great  snore  bassooning 
droo  the  house. 

'  Whativer's  that  ? '  said  the  varmer, 
drawing  back  a  step. 

'  An  old  white  owl  in  the  parlour 
chimney/  I  answered. 

'  I  niver  heard  tell  that  you  had 
an  owl  in  your  parlour  chimney,'  said 
he,  sort  o'  suspicious-like. 

'Law,  ess,7  said  I,  'and  a  power 
ful  worrit  her  be/ 

Varmer  Burden  leaned  forward  till 
I  thought  for  sure  he  must  vail  on 
that  long,  pointed,  curious  nose  o'  his. 

*  Whativer's  that  ? '  he  axed,  point 
ing  his  vinger  at  wan  o'  Mary 
Amelia's  feet  that  stretched  past  the 
crack  o'  the  door. 
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'A   boot/  I  said. 

'  Be  there  a  fut  in  it  ? ' 

'  Have'n  'ee  iver  seen  a  boot  by 
itzulf  afore  ? ' 

'  Not  up-ended  the  zame  as  thic.' 

All-to-wance  the  boot  twitched  back 
out  o'  sight. 

'  There  be  a  fut  in  it/  said  Varmer 
Burden,  sort  o'  triumphful. 

'  And  the  meazles  as  well/  I 
put  in. 

'  What ! '  said  the  old  varmer, 
jumping  a  good  dree  feet  backwards 
droo  the  doorway.  *  Whyiver  didn't 
'ee  tell  me  that  afore  ? ' 

'  Becase  I've  always  heard  tell  that 
you  was  scart  out  o'  your  life  o'  the 
disease.' 

He  didn't  wait  to  hear  further,  and 
when  I  made  sartin  that  I  had  zee'd 
the  last  o'  un,  I  went  out  the  house 
and  locked  the  door  behind  me. 
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A  matter  o'  twelve  miles  up  the 
river  was  the  parish  o'  Little  Dun- 
stable.  'Twas  there  that  I  was  born, 
and  as  I  locked  the  door  ahind  me, 
the  thought  corned  droo  my  head  that 
I  wud  dearly  like  to  zee  the  little 
place  wance  again.  I  stapped  acrass 
to  ax  my  master  for  a  day's  leave,  and 
he  said  I  might  make  it  two.  The 
moon  stud  in  her  third  quarter,  and 
as  I  was  minded  to  walk  to  Little 
Dunstable  that  night,  I  didn't  waste 
no  time  in  starting.  I  had  a  brother, 
a  cobbler,  who  lived  about  a  mile  on 
this  side  o'  the  village,  and  I  thought 
maybe  that,  being  wan  o'  the  family, 
I  might  spake  out  a  bit  fuller  to  he 
than  to  t'other  folks.  Howzomiver, 
though  I  stayed  into  the  second  day, 
I  didn't  say  naught  to  un,  and  I 
wadn't  altogether  zarry  to  tarn  my 
vace  home  along  once  more.  My 
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heart  gi'ed  a  bit  o'  a  blob  when  I 
catched  sight  o'  my  cottage  agin,  and 
I  cudn't  but  wonder  what  Mary  Amelia 
wud  ha'  to  say.  No  smoke  peered 
sort  o'  expecting  droo  the  trees,  but 
I'd  growed  used  to  finding  the  fire 
out.  The  little  gate  was  off  the 
hinges  and  lay  on  its  back  azide  the 
road,  as  forlorn  as  a  capsized  duck. 
Bits  o'  straw  and  paper  littered  the 
garden,  and  the  flowers  was  trampled 
past  uprising.  I  stud  gapnesting 
round,  the  like  o'  any  furren  loon, 
then  I  took  dree  banging  great 
steps  and  thrust  open  the  door  o'  the 
cottage. 

'  Mary  Amelia  ! '  I  hammered  out. 

But  there  wadn't  no  Mary  Amelia. 
Naught  but  the  bare  walls  and  boards. 
Her  had  gone,  and  took  every  stick 
o'  the  furniture  'long  wi'  her. 

I   niver  vallered  her  up  to   try    and 
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git  the  things  back,  though  I  knawed 
that,  according  to  the  law,  a  married 
woman  hadn't  got  no  claim  to  more'n 
her  gold  ring  and  the  bit  o'  bootlace 
her  ties  her  hair  wi'  ;  but  Varmer 
Burden  told  me  he  had  catched  sight 
o'  her  wance  into  Barnstaple,  and  he 
added  zommat  that  has  made  bad 
blood  atween  he  and  me. 

Dree  years  ago  last  Christmas  her 
corned  back.  'Twas  a  wild-featured 
night,  raining  and  blowing  anuff  to 
scare  most  folks  into  keeping  atween 
the  blankets.  I  was  zlaping  'pon  tap 
a  couple  o'  boards  I'd  nailed  to  a 
spare  box  or  two.  Baing  by  nature  a 
careful  man,  I'd  niver  made  no  outlay 
on  furniture  zince  Mary  Amelia  wadn't 
in  need  o'  aught  from  me.  When  fust 
I  heard  the  knock  on  the  door  I  was 
for  biding  where  I  was,  but  there  was 
zommat  in  the  feeble,  clapperting  zound 
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that  kind  o'  minded  me  o'  the  lone- 
zomeness  o'  the  world  outzide.  I 
pulled  on  an  extry  pair  o'  trousers, 
for  the  cold  wadn't  to  be  denied, 
slipped  acrass  the  kitchen,  and  opened 
the  door.  A  blast  o'  wind  swirled 
round  the  bare  room  and  out  agin, 
taking  the  light  wi'  it,  and  I  was  fo'ced 
to  go  to  the  mantelshelf  to  fumble 
for  a  fresh  match.  My  fingers  was  all 
thumbs,  and  I  cudn't  make  naught  out 
o'  the  lucifers ;  yet,  though  'twas  too 
dark  to  zee  aught,  I  kind  o'  sus- 
picioned  who  it  was  that  had  come 
in  on  me  thic  sudden. 

'  Mary  Amelia,  do  'ee  reckon  you 
cud  git  a  light  out  o'  the  blamed 
sticks  ? '  I  axed,  sharp-like. 

She  took  the  box  from  my  hand  and 
struck  a  match,  and  us  looked  wan 
into  t'other's  vace.  A  shiver  ran  droo 
me,  though  maybe  'twas  zommat 
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more'n  cold  that  gripped  hold  o'  my 
heart  jest  then. 

1 1  haven't  got  no  right  to  come 
back  to  'ee,  Zack,'  her  said. 

My  lips  got  sort  o'  trembly,  and  the 
wuds  fell  back  unspoke. 

'  'Tis  a  wild  night  for  'ee  to  be  out 
in,  Mary  Amelia/  I  answered  arter  a 
bit. 

Her  leaned  agin  the  dresser  and 
coughed  zommat  fearzome  to  hearken 
to.  All-to-wance  she  zim'd  to  slip 
and  vail  sideways  on  the  floor.  When 
I  bent  over  to  raise  her  up,  I  zee'd  a 
little  stream  o'  blood  thread  itzulf  acrass 
her  lips  ;  I  lifted  her  on  to  the  bed  and 
was  for  fetching  the  doctor,  but  her 
wadn't  have  me  go. 

*  'Tiddn't  no  manner  o'  use,  Zack,' 
her  said.  '  I  shud  be  dead  afore  he 
corned,  and  there's  thic  that  I  must 
tell  'ee.' 
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Wi'  that,  her  fell  zilent  for  a  terrible 
number  o5  minutes.  I  kept  piling  on 
all  my  spare  clothes  'pon  tap  of  her 
poor,  trembly  body,  for,  though  I  wud 
ha'  gi'ed  a  deal  to  help  her  jest  then, 
I  never  was  wan  to  know  the  right 
thing  to  do  when  took  by  surprise. 

A  bit  o'  a  smile  corned  into  her 
vace ;  maybe  her  suspicioned  I  was 
wishful  o'  plazing  her. 

'  You  was  always  willun,  Zack,'  her 
said. 

'  I  be  zlow  to  larn,  Mary  Amelia,' 
I  answered,  taking  her  hand.  She 
gripped  it  close  ;  then  her  head  failed 
back,  and  I  thought  that  all  was  over 
wi'  her,  poor  soul.  But  wance  more 
her  opened  her  eyes. 

I  stooped  down  and  placed  my  ear 
close  to  her  lips. 

1  You  should  ha'  taken  the  stick  to 
me,  Zack/  her  murmured.  '  When 
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iverything  went  agin  me,  I  was  ris- 
pacted  then? 

'  I  rispact  'ee,  Mary  Amelia,'  I  said. 
'  I've  always  rispacted  'ee/ 

'  'Twudn't  be  right  to  rispact  me 
now,'  her  answered  ;  'for  I  be — ' 

Death  took  the  wuds  from  her  lips, 
and  though  I  cried  out  arter  her 
terrible  loud,  I  doubt  if  she  heard. 

No  matter,  the  Almighty  knaws  that 
there  be  folks  that  rispact  Mary  Amelia 
Spot. 


THE  SISTERS 

TUST  where  the  river  took  her  last 
J  turn  to  the  right  afore  swishing 
past  the  village  o'  Dunstable  Weir, 
two  small  cottages  stood  up  pink  and 
straight  wi'  a  row  o'  allums  on  the 
sky-line  ahind  'em.  They  were  built 
stone  for  stone  the  same,  were  called 
The  Sisters,  and  two  sisters  lived  in 
'em  whose  married  name  was  Barnaby, 
though  their  husbands  wadn't  no-ways 
related.  Martha  Barnaby,  the  elder, 
was  a  widdy  by  will,  her  man  bein' 
friendly  to  furren  parts.  She  was  a 
thin,  scant-featured  woman,  wi'  a  head 
unsuspicious  o'  hair,  which  didn't  pre 
vent  her  from  having  a  fine  notion  o' 
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how  to  pickle  bacon.  There  were  no 
children  in  her  house,  though  a  little 
extry  room  had  been  walled  up  special 
for  sich  ;  but  into  Susan's  was  a  snip 
o'  a  lad  called  Jerry  for  short,  he 
being  held  over  the  font  to  the  name 
o'  Jerulam.  The  wall  that  parted  the 
two  cottages  wadn't  over  thick,  most 
could  be  heard  through  it,  and  folks 
say  that  it  was  the  sound  o'  Jerry's 
first  puling  cry  that  hardened  Martha's 
heart  agin  her  sister.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  her  was  a  changed  woman  from 
that  time  on,  and  wud  tarn  from  a 
child's  face  much  as  if  it  was  thic  o' 
the  Evil  Wan  hiszulf.  The  lad's 
mother  didn't  take  no  count  o'  the 
matter,  reckoning  things  wud  mend 
wi'  time,  though  more'n  wan  pussen 
counselled  her  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Jerry  lest  evil  should  befall  un ;  but 
Susan  laughed  in  the  face  o'  'em  all, 
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reckoning  that  she  knowed  her  sister 
better  than  to  waste  time  over  such 
add-two-to-wan  work.  Arter  thic  the 
village  held  silent,  part  becase  if 
words  fell  loose  about  Susan  her 
husband  was  niver  hit  by  'em,  John 
Barnaby  laying  away  from  most 
things,  his  mind  being  sort  o'  tarned 
in  upon  itzulf;  and  part  that  the 
village  couldn't  help  but  be  a  bit 
curious  to  see  what  might  befall  if 
things  was  left  to  take  their  own 
course.  Well,  the  years  went  on  till 
Jerry  had  seen  eight  springs  and 
seven  falls  o'  the  year — and  Martha 
becoming  more  and  more  queer  in  the 
temper  all  the  while.  'Twas  his  birth 
day  and  a  fine  blustercacious  morning 
in  March  wi'  the  sap  rising  in  the 
trees  fair  to  bust  the  bark  off  'em, 
and  Susan,  her  gi'ed  the  basket  wi' 
her  husband's  dinner  into  Jerry's 
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hand,  and  told  the  lad  to  take  it 
acrass  to  where  John  Barnaby  was 
felling  trees  a  good  mile  up  on  the 
hither  side  o'  the  river.  Her  niver 
set  eyes  on  the  lad  agin  'til  the  water 
washed  un  round  the  bend  and  into 
the  shaller  where  her  stood,  ankle- 
deep,  rinsing  a  roll  o'  linen  afore 
laying  it  out  in  the  sun  to  bleach. 
Her  took  the  child  up  in  her  arm  and 
carried  un  to  the  cottage.  When  her 
corned  nigh  the  door,  who  should  rush 
past  her,  dripping  from  head  to  heel, 
but  Martha.  For  a  banging  great 
minute  the  two  sisters  stud  and 
looked  each  into  t'other's  eyes,  then 
Martha  let  fly  wan  o'  her  mad-house 
laughs,  and  bust  away  back  acrass  the 
meadow,  cackling  as  her  went.  There 
wadn't  a  pussen  inside  the  village  or 
out,  saving,  maybe,  mezulf,  but  held 
that  Martha  had  drowned  the  child. 
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The  perlice  didn't  move,  sich  folk 
being  paid  reg'lar,  wark  or  no  wark, 
but'twadn't  for  want  o'  hearing  o'  wan 
suspicioned  o'  the  crime.  An  inquest 
was  held  down  at  the  Red  Lion,  folks 
spoke  a  deal  that  the  crowner  said 
wadn't  evidence,  and  the  jury  brought 
it  in  that  the  child  was  dead  sure  as 
a  gun,  but  further  than  thic  they 
wadn't  in  the  position  to  clarify. 
That  night,  howsomever,  the  village 
painted  '  Murderess '  in  red  paint 
acrass  the  staps  o'  Martha's  door. 
John  Barnaby  runned  up  to  my  house 
to  ax  for  a  drap  o'  turpentine  to  take 
out  the  stain  afore  the  dumman 
catched  sight  o'  the  wuds.  He  didn't 
say  naught  to  me  then,  and  I  niver 
was  wan  for  axing  questions,  holding 
that  'tis  the  silent  man  that  hears 
most ;  but  when  I  tarned  into  the 
Red  Lion  thic  evening  for  a  glass  o' 
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ale,  the  zame  as  is  usual  wi'  me,  he 
corned  to  the  bar  windy  and  sort  o' 
beckoned,  till  I  rose  and  hiked  out 
to  un. 

'  Zack,'  he  says,  '  I  can't  talk  to  'ee 
here.  Let  us  go  into  the  fields.' 

I  vallered  un  acrass  a  wonderful  lot 
o'  land  till  us  got  bang  in  the  middle 
o'  wan  o'  the  squire's  woods,  then  he 
whipped  round  all  o'  a  sudden. 

'  I  shall  be  fo'ced  to  tull,'  he  tummil'd 
out. 

'  The  poor  soul  knaws  well  anuff 
her  hadn't  no  hand  in  drowning  the 
chile/  I  answered. 

'  Susan  don't  knaw.  I  shall  be 
fo'ced  to  tull  her.' 

I  hadn't  wuds  to  answer  he,  but 
I  eyed  un  sort  o'  hasty,  and,  though 
the  night  was  dark  past  zeeing  aught, 
I  kind  o'  suspicioned  the  look  that 
was  on  the  vace  o'  un.  It  started  to 
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rain,  softy  vust  along,  than  more 
willun.  The  draps  corned  slattering 
down  as  us  stood  there  zilent,  and  it 
zim'd  to  me  that  he  was  axing  agin 
and  agin  the  zame  question. 

'Must  I  tell  her?'  he  zim'd  to 
ask. 

But  no  zound  corned  from  his  lips, 
and  I  made  as  though  I  hadn't 
heard. 

Then  zommat  goaded  un  on  agin. 
He  scut  away  droo  the  trees  and  corned 
out  on  a  big  barley  mow ;  wance  there, 
he  tarned  his  vace  down  stream  and 
runned  toward  his  own  cottage  like 
a  pussen  possessed,  and  I  arter  un 
for  want  o'  aught  better  to  do.  The 
Sisters  stood  terrible  snug  under  their 
thatch,  wi'  jest  anuff  glint  from  the 
moon  to  show  where  wan  cottage 
ended  and  t'other  began.  John 
Barnaby  pulled  up  thic  short  that  I 
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was  'pon  tap  un  afore  I  could  stop 
mezulf. 

'Zack,'  he  says,  'go  and  look  into 
the  windy.  Tippy-toe.' 

'  Whose  windy  ?  Susan's  ?  '  I 
axed. 

He  nodded  his  head,  and  I  stole 
forrard  sort  o'  crippled  and  stared  in 
'pon  tap  the  poor  dumman. 

'  What  shall  I  do  now  I  be  here  ? ' 
I  axed  in  a  whisperation  voice. 

*  Be  her  busy  over  zommat  or  jest 
making  believe  to  work  ?  ' 

1  Her's  moving  round  considerable, 
but  wat  her  be  arter  I  can't  rightly 
surmise.' 

At  that  he  fell  zilent  a  bit.  '  Her's 
trying  to  put  a  different  vace  on 
things,'  he  zed  at  last. 

''Twull  take  more  than  the  move- 
thing  o'  chairs  and  tables  to  do  thic,' 
I  thought  to  mezulf  as  I  stood 
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gapnesting  droo  the  windy.  The 
rain  was  falling  thick,  and  I  could  zee 
the  lights  o'  the  Red  Lion  acrass  the 
water.  It  zim'd  a  drearzome,  lack- 
sense  business  standing  there  in  the 
wet,  so  I  creep'd  back  to  John. 

'  I  reckon,'  I  zed,  *  I'll  be  gitting 
home  along.' 

His  vingers  closed  on  my  arm.  '  If 
twas  no  but  the  village  I  had  to  tell, 
not  her,'  he  whispered. 

'  Her'll  be  less  hard  on  'ee  than 
the  village/  I  answered. 

*  The  village  iddn't  no  mother,  the 
village  havn't  lost  no  chile,'  he  said, 
coming  forrard  to  the  windy  and 
drawing  me  'long  wi'  un. 

Her  had  got  herzulf  down  and  was 
staring  out  droo  the  lattice,  though 
'twad  at  zommat  other  than  us,  no 
doubt. 

John    shivered.      *  'Tiddn't     no    use 
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standing  here,'  he  zed.  '  If  I  must  tell 
her,  I  must/ 

'  Ess,  go  in  and  git  it  over,'  I 
answered,  plazed  to  be  quit  o'  the 
job — but  he  tarned  on  me  sort  o' 
fierce. 

'  You'll  come  in  along  o'  me. 
Maybe  you  can  throw  in  an  easy  ing 
wud.' 

'  'Twud  be  a  poor  show  if  dree 
pussens  played  in  it,'  I  zed,  edging 
away  from  un. 

But  he  wudn't  be  persuaded.  '  Step 
inside  for  a  bit,'  he  answered.  'As 
like  as  not  I  sha'n't  zay  aught  while 
'ee  be  there.' 

Zo  I  vallered  un  in. 

Susan  riz  her  head  and  kind  o' 
smiled  at  un. 

'Have  'ee  been  lonezome?'  he 
axed. 

'  Not  over  and  above,'  her  answered. 
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*  But  'ee  have  been  missing  the 
child?' 

Her  kind  o'  tarned  from  the  question. 
'  The  house  be  most  too  quiet  when 
you  be  away  to  work,  John,'  her 
zed. 

He  corned  across  to  where  her  zot. 
*  Susan,'  he  tummil'd  out  all-to-wance, 
'  'twad  all  along  o'  me  that  Jerry  was 
drowned  thic  day.' 

Her  riz  up  wonderful  slow,  and  then 
zot  down,  heap-like,  but  nary  a  wud 
crassed  her  lips. 

John  Barnaby  tarned  his  vace  from 
her  and  went  on  wi'  his  tale  quick, 
as  if  he  feared  that  wance  stapped 
short  in  it  he  wud  bide  zilent  to  the 
crack  o'  doom. 

'  Twad  jest  above  the  willows  he 
fell  in  ;  where  folks  zay  the  water 
don't  come  much  over  a  man's  waist. 
The  stream  slewed  un  round,  and  he 
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held  out  his  arms  to  me  and  gav'  a 
little  scrit  o'  a  cry.  I  ran  to  the  side 
and  was  minded  to  jump  in,  but 
zommat  held  me  there  watching,  though 
I  knowed  if  I  wadn't  smart  the  river 
'ud  snatch  un  away.  'Twadn't  more'n 
a  minute  that  I  bided  kind  o*  humped 
togither,  ready  to  jump,  then  the  river 
snatched  un,  and  he  slithied  into  mid 
stream.  For  a  bit  his  little  white  face 
lay  'pon  tap  the  water,  and  I  runned 
along  the  bank,  bawling  out  that  I  wud 
save  un  yit ;  but  I  niver  got  nigh  un,  I 
was  afear'd  o'  the  water/ 

He  stopped  quat  and  the  room  was 
painful  zilent. 

I  wud  ha'  up  and  hiked,  but  there 
was  thic  about  the  zilence  that  bound 
me  back  from  the  breaking  o'  it.  No 
wan  minded  on  me,  they  had  zommat 
other  to  think  on.  John,  he  corned 
forward  to  where  his  wife  zot. 
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1  I  cud  ha'  saved  un,  but  I  was 
afear'd,'  he  said.  '  I  wadn't  smart 
enough.  God  Almighty  gi'ed  me  jest 
wan  minute.  I  heard  His  voice  plain 
as  I  be  speaking  to  'ee.  "John,"  He 
zed,  "don't  waste  time.  Jump,"  He 
zed.  I  was  minded  to  jump  later.  I 
niver  was  well  plucked  on  the  instant/ 

He  stapped  short  and  held  out  his 
hands  towards  her,  sort  o'  trembly. 

'  You'll  always  remember  that  I  cud 
ha'  saved  un,  Susan  ? '  he  asked,  wistful 
like. 

But  her  didn't  answer  he  a  wud. 

''Tis  sort  o'  natural  that  'ee  shud 
mind  on  thic,'  he  harped  on. 

Then  her  spoke.  'Wat  wull  'ee  do 
now  ?' 

He  wiped  the  sweat  off  his  vace. 
1  I've  told  'ee,  Susan,  there  be  no  but 
the  village  to  tull,  and  they  bain't  much 
count.' 
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Her  zot  up  smart.  *  The  village,' 
her  zed.  '  Wull  'ee  tull  the  village  that 
'ee  as  good  as  killed  your  own  child  ? ' 

Wance  again  he  put  out  his  hands 
sort  o'  pleadful,  but  he  didn't  zay 
naught,  and  Susan  drapped  her  vace 
down  'pon  tap  the  table.  '  Jerry,  my 
little  lad,  my  Jerry,  my  child,  my  heart. 
Why  didn't  the  Almighty  call  on  me  to 
save  'ee  ?  My  little  lad,  I  wudn't  ha'  let 
the  cold  water  take  hold  o'  'ee.  You  shud 
ha'  gone  warm  to  death  agin  my  breast.' 

John  tarned  and  walked  sort  o' 
tottery  towards  the  door,  but  he  hadn't 
movetted  far  afore  her  was  up  and  arter 
un. 

*  Where  be  'ee  gwaying  ?  '  her  cried, 
sharp-like. 

4  To  tull  'em.' 

'  Be  'ee  stark  mad  that  you  shud  tull 
'em  sich  ? ' 

'  Zack  can  tull  'em,  he  wor  there — ' 
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'Zack?' 

1  Ess,  he  saw  the  lad  drown.' 

Her  tarned  to  where  I  zot,  and  I  riz 
up  from  my  sate,  for  there  was  thic  in 
her  vace  that  wud  ha'  stirred  the  dead. 

'  You  crawling  toad  on  two  legs  ! '  her 
cried.  '  Do  'ee  call  yerzulf  a  man  to 
stand  and  zee  a  chile  drown  afore  'ee 
eyes  ?  The  village  shall  know  'ee  for 
the  murderer  you  are.  Don't  'ee  reckon 
to  escape,  I'll  denounce  'ee  to  the  Law.' 

'  Zack  was  t'other  side  o'  the  stream.' 

'  And  what  difference  does  that 
make  ? '  her  answered,  vacing  round 
on  her  husband. 

4  He  can't  swim  four  stokes,  the  zame 
ez  mezulf.' 

'  Swim,'  her  zed,  '  swim !  A 
murderer  hadn't  no  need  for  swim 
ming,  he  can  murder  wi'out  thic,'  and 
zot  herzulf  down  'pon  tap  the  nearest 
chair,  flung  her  apron  over  her  head,  and 
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fell  to  crying  painful  to  witness.  I 
tippy-toed  out.  It  zim'd  a  murderous 
thing  to  ha'  watched  a  chile  drown 
and  niver  so  much  as  to  ha'  jumped 
in  arter  it,  swim  or  no  swimy. 

Wat  wi  wan  thing  and  t'other,  I 
didn't  zlape  over  well  thic  night,  and 
glad  enough  I  was  when  the  dark  had 
been  rubbed  out  o'  the  sky  and  the 
world  took  to  looking  usual-like.  I 
didn't  waste  no  time  over  breakfast, 
becase  I  had  a  fancy  to  go  as  far  as 
the  Barnabys  and  have  'a  glance  in  on 
'em,  my  work  lying  a  bit  on  their  side 
o'  the  village.  'Twas  a  grey  morning, 
the  mist  had  stretched  itzulf  between 
the  hills,  and  the  valley  looked  most 
as  if  there  was  a  river  o'  smoke  instead 
o'  water  running  droo  her.  I  kept 
along  the  track,  and  when  I  corned  nigh 
the  Barnabys'  cottage,  I  heard  voices, 
though  I  cudn't  zee  who  was  father  to 
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the  clatter.  Stapping  short,  kind  o'  in 
stinctive,  I  catched  hold  o'  the  sound  o' 
John's  thick  tongue,  which  was  dabbling 
about  in  his  throat  much  as  if  he  had 
swallered  more  mist  than  honest  break 
fast.  He  wor  speaking  to  Martha.  I 
edged  a  bit  closer,  for  I  was  marvellous 
curious  to  know  what  he  and  her  had  to 
tull  wan  to  t'other. 

'  I  niver  let  on  to  her  that  you  jumped 
into  the  water  arter  un.  I  sort  o'  for 
got,'  he  zed. 

There  wadn't  no  answer,  and  I  cud 
hear  John  Barnaby's  vingers  cracking 
like  the  busting  o'  the  ash  buds  on  a 
still  night.  Arter  a  bit  he  spoke  agin. 
'  I've  been  most  'mazin'  long  tulling 
her  how  'twas.' 

'Have   'ee  told  her?'  Martha  axed, 
sharp-like. 

'  I  was  fo'ced.' 

'  Fo'ced,  was  'ee?  ' 
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'  Ess,  becase  her  suspicioned  that 
somewan,  t'other  than  me  had  done 
it/ 

'  And  now  7ee  be  gwaying  to  tull 
the  village  ? ' 

<  Ess.' 

1  Be  'ee  fo'ced  to  do  thic  too  ?  ' 

'  I  was  niver  afear'd  o'  what  the 
village  might  think.' 

'  They'll  cast  it  at  'ee  that  you  let 
your  own  chile  drown  afore  your  eyes.' 

'  Ess,'  he  answered,  *  I  let  un  drown. 
I  cudn't  ha'  believed  it  agin  mezulf 
if  anywan  was  to  ha'  told  me  so  afore 
it  happened.' 

*  Nor  I  that  I  shud  ha'  tried  to  save 
un.  Us  be  different  from  what  us 
thinks,  all  o'  us,'  her  zed. 

'  He's  dead  now,  anyway.' 

'  Many's  the  time  I  wished  un  so.' 

'  I  loved  un,  though,  it  zims,  'twas 
a  poor  sort  o'  love.' 
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Her  movetted  a  bit  closer  to  John. 
*  'Twadn't  longer  ago  than  last  year 
that  I  was  nigh  on  pushing  Jerry  into 
the  river  at  the  very  identical  spot 
that  the  water  took  un.' 

'  And  yit  'twas  you,  not  me,  that 
tried  to  save  the  lad.' 

'  I  wudn't  worrit  over  it,  John 
Barnaby,'  her  answered  sort  o'  solemn. 
'  God  Almighty  knows  our  hearts 
better  than  us  do  ourzulves.' 

'  God  Almighty  may  forgit  it,  but 
Susan  niver  will,'  he  zed,  zarrerful. 

4  Her  had  the  bearing  o'  the 
lad/ 

1  Twas  a  proud  day  for  her  when 
first  he  laid  agin  her  heart.  "  John," 
her  zed,  "  us  will  call  un  Jerulam, 
'tis  a  name  that  the  village  hasn't 
took."  So  us  called  un  thic,  though 
the  passon  wor  agin  the  name  on 
the  score  that  'twas  high-fangled.' 
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'  He  was  a  small  baby,'  Martha 
answered,  '  and  cried  a  deal  for  a 
single  chile.  Many's  the  time  I've 
thought  to  mezulf  that  he  wadn't  over 
well  handled.' 

'  I  reckon  I  must  be  gwaying  now,' 
John  zed. 

'  Where  be  'ee  agwaying  ? ' 

'  To  the  village.' 

'  What  do  'ee  want  wi'  the  village  ? ' 

*  To  tull  'em  the  truth  how  it  was.' 

'  Be  'ee  a  vule  or  a  woman,  John 
Barnaby,  that  you  don't  know  the 
vally  o'  zilence  ? ' 

4  I  be  a  man  that  let  his  own  chile 
drown,  that's  what  I  be,  Martha 
Barnaby.' 

1  And  will   'ee   tell   'em  thic  ? ' 

4  Ess/  he  answered,  and  hiked  right 
away. 

I  cud  hear  un  trapezing  along  at  a  fine 
rate.  As  for  the  old  dumman,  her  stud 
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gapnesting  arter  un  droo  the  grey 
mist. 

'  Us  be  all  afear'd  o'  different  things,' 
her  zed,  soft-like,  then  her  tarned  and 
went  up  the  staps  into  Susan's  house, 
and  I  vallered  behind,  sort  o'  tippy-toe. 

'  Wat  be  'ee  adoing  here,  Martha 
Barnaby  ? '  axed  her  sister,  harsh-like. 
'  You  that  hated  the  lad  sore.  Be  'ee 
come  to  gape  at  the  empty  chair  that 
held  un,  and  the  bed  whereon  he  laid  ? ' 

'  No,  'tiddn't  for  thic  I've  come,' 
t'other  dumman  answered,  '  for  'tis  ill 
work  looking  for  a  chile  that  is  being 
held  back  from  'ee,  born  or  unborn.' 

'You  be  no  bearer  o'  childer.' 

*  My  heart  has  sought  arter  a  chile 
as  your  heart  seeks  arter  Jerry  now.' 

'  How  can  'ee  knaw  my  heart's 
zarrer  ? ' 

Martha  crossed  the  kitchen  and  stood 
over  agin  her  sister. 
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'  They  be  his  shoes/  her  zed.  '  The 
lad  had  small  feet ;  I  marked  that  from 
the  fust.' 

'Your  eyes  niver  rested  on  the  lad. 
How  come  'ee  to  knaw  that  his  feet 
were  small  ? '  her  sister  answered,  harsh 
as  iver. 

'  I  kind  o'  saw  'em,  though  I  tried 
not  to  zee  un.' 

'There  was  always  evil  in  your 
heart  agin  the  lad.' 

'  My  heart  was  empty  and  hate 
growed  there.' 

'  Now  my  heart  is  empty  and  I 
hate  'ee  becase  'ee  hated  the  lad.' 

'  Do  'ee  mind  his  eyes  ?  They  was 
gold  as  water  that  runs  acrass  the  brown 
moor  sods.' 

'  Who  be  you  to  name  the  colour  o' 
his  eyes  ? ' 

'  I  kind  o'  marked  'em,  though  I 
tried  not  to  mark  'em.' 
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4  The  river  brought  un  back  to  me, 
but  his  eyes  was  closed — 

'  And  the  smile  gone  from  'em.' 

4  You  niver  zee'd  un  smile,  for  he 
was  afear'd  o'  'ee.' 

4  Yit  I  kind  o'  knowed  o'  the  smile.' 

*  I   shall  niver  zee  un  smile  now.' 

1  Tis  hid  behind  they  long  lashes  o' 
un.' 

*  Who   be   you   to   tell    me    how    he 
zlapes  ? ' 

'  He  zlapes  sound,  no  mother  cud 
rock  un  to  zo  sound  a  zlape.' 

'  Wud  that  I  could  zlape  azide 
un/ 

'  'Twud  be  a  sweet  rasting-place. 
I  cud  wish  mezulf  no  better.' 

*  Who    be    you    to    lie    bezide     my 
Jerry?' 

'  I  have  hungered  for  a  chile  these 
years.' 

Arter  thic  they  fell  zilent,  both  o'  'em. 
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A  breeze  corned  down  from  the  head  o' 
the  valley  and  rolled  the  mist  up  the 
hillsides.  I  tarned  sort  o'  instinctive 
and  looked  at  the  village,  and  as  I  stud 
gapnesting,  John  stapped  over  the  stile, 
a  power  o'  folk  vallering  un  acrass  the 
meadow.  He  walked  along,  his  head 
bent,  much  like  a  man  who  held  him- 
zulf  to  be  alone.  Up  the  staps  o'  his 
own  door  he  hiked,  the  crowd  on  the 
heels  o1  un,  and  mezulf  at  the  rear  o' 
the  litter. 

Susan  Barnaby  riz  up  from  her  sate 
and  stared  at  us  most  'mazing  as 
tonished. 

'  Be  'ee  off  your  chump,  John 
Barnaby?1  her  axed,  'that  'ee  shud 
come  here  wi'  all  the  trash  o'  the 
village  trapezing  at  your  heels  ? ' 

'  He  zed  'twor  he  that  murdered  the 
chile,'  wan  o'  the  crowd  tumm'led  out, 
sort  o'  uneasy. 
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'  G  way  ing  from  door  to  door  lulling 
folk,'  put  in  another  o'  'em. 

Susan  Barnaby  sank  back  on  her 
chair.  4  He'd  tell  up  any  tale,  zarrer 
has  tarned  his  head,'  she  said,  feeble- 
like. 

'  Us  knawed  all  along  'twadn't 
more'n  his  fancy,'  the  crowd  answered. 

'  Zarrer  has  turned  other  heads  azide 
his,'  Martha  zed,  half  to  herzulf. 

But  the  crowd  tarned  on  her,  hungry- 
like.  'You'd  best  bide  quiet,  Widdy 
Barnaby,  or  the  rope  'ull  'ave  'ee  yit.' 

'  It  has  had  many  that  desarved  it 
less,'  her  answered. 


THE    END 
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STUDIES  IN  DANTE.    By  PAGET  TOYNBEE.  Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
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/foetbuen's 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
Edited  by  C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Three  Volumes.  Crown  2>vo.  6s.  each. 

This  edition  is  magnificently  equipped  with  notes  by  a  scholar  who  has  given  three 
years  to  its  preparation. 

THE   LIFE  AND    LETTERS   OF  OLIVER   CROMWELL. 

By  THOMAS  CARLYLE.     With  an  Introduction  by  C.   H.   FIRTH, 
M.A.,  and  Notes  and  Appendices  by  Mrs.  LOMAS.     Three  Volumes. 
6s.  each. 
This  edition  is  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  scholarship  by  the  addition  of 

numerous  new  letters  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  correction  of  many  errors  which 

recent  research  has  discovered. 

CRITICAL     AND     HISTORICAL     ESSAYS.        By    LORD 
MACAULAY.     Edited  by  F.  C.  MONTAGUE,  M.A.     Three  Volumes. 
Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 
The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely  annotated. 

Xfttle  $fo0rapbfes 

Fcap.  Svo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  ;  leather,  4J-.  net. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  are  publishing  a  new  series  bearing  the  above  title. 
Each  book  contains  the  biography  of  a  character  famous  in  war,  art, 
literature  or  science,  and  is  written  by  an  acknowledged  expert.  The 
books  are  charmingly  produced  and  well  illustrated.  They  form  delightful 
gift  books. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  HOWARD.  By  E.  C.  S.  GIBSON,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Leeds.  With  12  Illustrations. 
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"Morfcs  of  Sbafcespeare 

General  Editor,  EDWARD  DOWDEN,  Litt.  D. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  are  publishing  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single 
Plays.  Each  play  is  edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and 
a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

KING  LEAR.     Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.    Demy  %vo.    3^.  6d. 
ftbe  Xittle  XibratE 

'  The  volumes  are  compact  in  size,  printed  on  thin  but  good  paper  in  clear  type, 
prettily  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  bound,  and  altogether  good  to  look  upon 
and  handle.'  —  Outlook, 

Pott  8vo.     Each  Vohime,  cloth,  \s.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  are  producing  a  series  of  small  books  under  the 
above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  books  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres.  The 
series  contains  several  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  are  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care. 
Each  one  contains  an  Introduction  which  gives  (i)  a  short  biography  of 
the  author,  (2)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  necessary, 
short  notes  are  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Each  book  has  a  portrait  or  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  and  the 
volumes  are  produced  with  great  care  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
'  The  Library  of  Devotion.' 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     By  W.  M.  THACKERAY.    Edited  by  S. 

GWYNN. 

ESMOND.    By  W.  M.  THACKERAY.    Edited  by  S.  GWYNN. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.      By  CHARLES  DICKENS.     Edited  by 
GEORGE  GISSING. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.     Edited 
by  W.  H.  GRIFFIN. 

OUR  VILLAGE.     By  Miss  MlTFORD.     (First  Series.)     Edited 
by  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.     By  ISAAC  WALTON.     Edited 
by  J.  BUCHAN. 

THE    ESSAYS    OF    ELIA  ;    First  and   Second   Series.      By 
CHARLES  LAMB.     Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

STEPS  TO  THE  TEMPLE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  ROBERT 
CRASHAW.     Edited  by  EDWARD  HUTTON. 

A   SENTIMENTAL    JOURNEY.       By  LAURENCE   STERNE. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  PAUL. 
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Illustrated  Books  and   Books  for 
Children 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  CHARLES  LAMB.  With  70 
Illustrations  by  A.  GARTH  JONES,  and  an  Introduction  by  E.  V. 
LUCAS.  Demy  Svo.  icw.  6d.' 

This  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Lamb's  Essays  that  has  ever  been 
published.  The  illustrations  display  the  most  remarkable  sympathy,  insight,  and 
skill,  and  the  introduction  is  by  a  critic  whose  knowledge  of  Lamb  is  unrivalled. 

THE  VISIT  TO  LONDON.  Described  in  verse  by  E.  V. 
LUCAS,  and  in  coloured  pictures  by  F.  D.  BEDFORD.  Small  qto. 
6s. 

This  charming  book  describes  the  introduction  of  a  country  child  to  the  delights  and 
sights  of  London.  It  is  the  result  of  a  well-known  partnership  between  author  and 
artist. 

A  GALLANT  QUAKER.  By  Mrs.  MARGARET  H.  ROBERTSON. 
Illustrated  by~F.  BUCKLAND.  Crown  %vo.  6s. 


Xfttte  mm  SBoofcs  for  GbflDren. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Illustrated.     Square  Fcap,  ^>vo.     2s.  6d. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  have  in  preparation  a  series  of  children's  books 
under  the  above  general  title.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaining 
or  exciting  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied 
rather  than  expressed.  The  books  will  be  reproduced  in  a  somewhat 
unusual  form,  which  will  have  a  certain  charm  of  its  own.  The  first  three 
volumes  arranged  are  : 

1.  THE  CASTAWAYS  OF  MEADOW  BANK.     By  T.  COBB. 

2.  THE  BEECHNUT  BOOK.     By  JACOB  ABBOTT.     Edited  by 

E.  V.  LUCAS. 

3.  THE  AIR  GUN  :  or,  How  the  Mastermans  and  Dobson  Major 

nearly  lost  their  Holidays.     By  T.  HILBERT. 


History 


CROMWELL'S  ARMY :  A  History  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Protectorate. 
By  C.  H.  FIRTH,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  <js.  6d. 

An  elaborate  study  and  description  of  Cromwell's  army  by  which  the  victory  of  the 
Parliament  was  secured.  The  'New  Model'  is  described  in  minute  detail,  and 
the  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  historians  of  the  day,  has  made 
great  use  of  unpublished  MSS. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER  THE  GREAT 

TO    ALEXANDER    II.      By  W.    R.    MORFILL,  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.     Crown  Svo.     *]$.  6d. 

This  history,  by  the  most  distinguished  authority  in  England,  is  founded  on  a  study 
of  original  documents,  and  though  necessarily  brief,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
narrative  in  existence.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  social  and 
literary  development  of  the  country,  and  the  recent  expansion  of  Russia  in  Asia. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  By 
Captain  MELVILLE  LEE.  Crown  Svo.  'js.  6d. 

This  highly  interesting  book  is  the  first  history  of  the  police  force  from  its  first 
beginning  to  its  present  development.  Written  as  it  is  by  an  author  of  competent 
historical  and  legal  qualifications,  it  will  be  indispensable  to  every  magistrate  and 
to  all  who  are  indirectly  interested  in  the  police  force. 

ECTHESIS  CHRONICA.  Edited  by  Professor  LAMBROS. 
Demy  Svo.  net.  [Byzantine  Texts. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  From  its 
Beginning  to  Tennyson.  By  L.  ENGEL.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  J.  H.  FREESE.  Demy  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  convenient  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  our  literature  from 
early  days.  The  treatment  is  biographical  as  well  as  critical,  and  is  rendered  more 
interesting  by  the  quotation  of  characteristic  passages  from  the  chief  authors. 

A   HISTORY   OF   THE   BRITISH    IN   INDIA.      By  A.  D. 

INNES,  M.A.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  Svo.     "js.  6d. 


Biography 


THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.   By  GRAHAM 

BALFOUR.      Two  Volumes.     Demy  Svo.     2$s.  net. 

This  highly  interesting  biography  has  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  family  to 
his  cousin,  Mr.  Baliour,  and  all  available  materials  have  been  placed  at  his  dis 
posal.  The  book  is  rich  in  unpublished  MSS.  and  letters,  diaries  of  travel, 
reminiscences  of  friends,  and  a  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography.  It  also  con 
tains  a  complete  bibliography  of  all  Stevenson's  work.  This  biography  of  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  sympathetic  personalities  in  English  literature  should 
possess  a  most  fascinating  interest.  The  book  will  be  uniform  with  The  Edinburgh 
Edition. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCOIS  DE  FENELON.  By  VISCOUNT 
ST.  CYRES.  Demy  Svo.  IOT.  6d. 

This  biography  has  engaged  the  author  for  many  years,  and  the  book  is  not  only  the 
study  of  an  interesting  personality,  but  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  period 

THE  CONVERSATIONS  OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE,  R.A. 
AND  JAMES  WARD.  Edited  by  ERNEST  FLETCHER.  With  many 
Portraits.  Demy  Svo.  los.  6d. 

This  highly  interesting,  racy,  and  stimulating  book,  contains  hitherto  unpublished 
utterances  of  Northcote  during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  There  are  many 
reminiscences  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  much  advice  to  young  painters,  and  many 
references  to  the  great  artists  and  great  figures  of  the  day. 
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Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 

HEAD-HUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  BROWN.     By 

A.   C.  HADDON,   Sc.D.,  F.R.S.     With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     Demy  8vo.     i$s. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  and  exploration  in  Northern  Borneo.     It  contains  much 
matter  of  the  highest  scientific  interest. 

A   BOOK   OF    BRITTANY.     By  S.  BARING  GOULD.    With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  well-known  books  on  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 


General  Literature 

WOMEN  AND  THEIR  WORK.   By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  LYTTELTON. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  discussion  of  the  present  position  of  women  in  view  of  the  various  occupations  and 
interests  which  are  or  may  be  open  to  them.  There  will  be  an  introduction  deal 
ing  with  the  general  question,  followed  by  chapters  on  the  family,  the  household, 
philanthropic  work,  professions,  recreation,  and  friendship. 

ENGLISH  VILLAGES.    By  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  popular  and  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  a  typical  village,  and  of  village 
life  in  general  in  England. 

SPORTING  MEMORIES.    By  J.  OTHO  PAGET.    Demy  Svo, 
I2s.  6d. 

This  volume  of  reminiscences  by  a  well-known  sportsman  and  Master  of  Hounds 
deals  chiefly  with  fox-hunting  experiences. 


Science 

DRAGONS    OF    THE    AIR.     By    H.    G.    SEELEY,    F.R.S., 
With  many  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  popular  history  of  the  most  remarkable  flying  animals  which  ever  lived.  Their 
relations  to  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  living  and  extinct,  are  shown  by  an 
original  series  of  illustrations.  The  scattered  remains  preserved  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  have  been  put  together  accurately  to  show  the  varied  forms  of 
the  animals.  The  book  is  a  natural  history  of  these  extinct  animals,  which  flew 
by  means  of  a  single  finger. 
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Theology 


REGNUM  DEI.  THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES  OF  1901.  By  A. 
ROBERTSON,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.  Demy 
8vo.  I2s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  '  Kingdom  of  God  '  in  its 
original  prominence  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  reviews  historically  the  main 
interpretations  of  this  central  idea  in  the  successive  phases  of  Christian  tradition  and 
life.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  sense  in  which  St.  Augustine  identified 
the  Church  with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  later  lectures  follow  out  the  alter 
native  ideas  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  relation  to  civil  society  which  the  Middle 
Ages  and  more  recent  types  of  Christian  thought  have  founded  upon  alternative 
conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  G.  W. 
WADE.  With  Maps.  Croivn  8vo.  6s. 

This  book  presents  a  connected  account  of  the  Hebrew  people  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  Old  Testament  ;  and  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  Scripture  records 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  historical  criticism.  The  text  of  the  Bible  has 
been  studied  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  best  modern  commentators  ;  but 
the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  stated  are  not  left  to  be  sought  for  in  the  com 
mentaries,  but  are  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  tracing  the  progress  of  religion  amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
book,  which  is  furnished  with  maps,  is  further  adapted  to  the  needs  of  theological 
students  by  the  addition  of  geographical  notes,  tables,  and  a  full  index. 

THE  AGAPE  AND  THE  EUCHARIST.  By  J.  F.  KEATING, 
D.  D.  Crown  8vo.  31.  6d. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A  Revised  Translation,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  C.  BIGG,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

A  new  edition,  carefully  revised  and   set  in  large  type,  of  Dr.  Bigg's  well-known 
version. 

©£forfc  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  :  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  R.  B.  RACKHAM,  M.A.  DemyRvo.  IQS.  6d. 


Gburcbman'0 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

THE    OLD   TESTAMENT  AND  THE   NEW   SCHOLAR 
SHIP.     By  J.  W.  PETERS,  D.D.      Crown  Svo.     6s. 

COMPARATIVE     RELIGION.       By    J.    A.     MAcCULLOCK. 
Crown  8vo. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.    By  E.  T.  GREEN.    Crown  8vo. 
A  POPULAR    INTRODUCTION    TO   THE  OLD  TESTA 
MENT.     Edited  by  A.  M.  MACKAY.     Crown  8vo. 
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Gburcbman's 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the 
text  of  the  authorised  version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  will  correspond 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 

ISAIAH.     Edited  by  W.  E.  BARNES,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Queen's 

College,  Cambridge.      Two  Volumes.     2s.  net  each. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 
EPHESIANS.     Edited  by  G.  H.  WHITAKER.     is.  6d.  net. 

£be  OLtbrarg  of  2>e\>otion 

Pott  Svo,  doth.,  2s.  ;  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 

'  This  series  is  excellent.'  —  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

'Very  delightful.'  —  THE  BISHOP  OF  BATH  AND  WELLS. 

'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.'  —  THE  BISHOP  OF  LICHFIELD. 

'  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.'  —  THE  BISHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

'  Charming.'  —  Record.  '  Delightful.'  —  Church  Bells. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.    Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  C.  S.  JERRAM,  M.A. 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD.   By  ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES.   Edited 
by  W.  J.  KNOX-LITTLE,  M.A. 

A  MANUAL    OF    CONSOLATION   FROM   THE    SAINTS 
AND  FATHERS.     Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS.  Being  Selections  from  ST.  BERNARD. 
Edited  by  B.  BLAXLAND,  M.A. 


XeaDers 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portraits,  Crown  Svo.  $s  6d. 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

BISHOP  BUTLER.     By  W.  A.  SPOONER,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 


Educational  Books 


COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION   IN  THEORY  AND  PRAC 
TICE.     By  E.  E.  WHITFIELD,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     $s. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial  Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 

EASY  GREEK  EXERCISES.    By  C.  G.  BOTTING,  M.A.   Crown 

SVO.       2S. 

DEMOSTHENES  :  The  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.    Translated 
upon  a  new  principle  by  OTHO  HOLLAND.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
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A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC.  By  HENRY  HILL, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Worcester  School,  Cape  Colony.  Crown 
Svo.  3*.  6d. 

This  book  has  been  specially  written  for  use  in  South  African  schools. 

JUNIOR  EXAMINATION  SERIES.     Edited  by 
A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.    Fcap.  Svo.     is. 

FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By  F.  JACOB,  B.A. 
LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By  C.  G.  BOTTING,  M.A. 
ALGEBRA  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.   By  AUSTEN  S.  LESTER,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  W.  WILLIAM 
SON,  B.A. 

Fiction 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY:  A  Romance. 

By  LUCAS  MALET,  Author  of  '  The  Wages  of  Sin.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

This  is  the  first  long  and  elaborate  book  by  Lucas  Malet  since  '  The  Wages  of  Sin.' 
It  is  a  romance  on  realistic  lines,  and  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  important 
novels  of  the  last  ten  years. 

This  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  moorland  country  of  the  northern 
part  of  Hampshire,  in  London,  and  in  Naples,  opens  in  the  year  of  grace  1842. 
The  action  covers  a  period  of  about  three  and  thirty  years ;  and  deals  with  the 
experiences  and  adventures  of  an  English  country  gentleman  of  an  essentially 
normal  type  of  character,  subjected — owing  to  somewhat  distressing  antecedent  cir 
cumstances — to  very  abnormal  conditions  of  life.  The  book  is  frankly  a  romance  ; 
but  it  is  also  frankly  a  realistic  and  modern  one. 

THE  SERIOUS  WOOING  :  A  Heart's  History.  By  Mrs. 
CRAIGIE  (JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES),  Author  of  'Robert  Orange.' 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     By  W.  W.  JACOBS,  Author  of  'Many 

Cargoes.'     Illustrated.      Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

A  volume  of  stories  by  Mr.  Jacobs  uniform  in  character  and  appearance  with  '  Many 
Cargoes. ' 

CLEMENTINA.  ByA.E.  W.  MASON,  Author  of 'The  Courtship 
of  Morrice  Buckler,'  'Miranda  of  the  Balcony,'  etc.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo  6s. 

A  spirited  romance  of  the  Jacobites  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  '  Morrice  Buckler.' 
The  Old  Pretender  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  chief  characters. 

A  WOMAN  ALONE.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  Author  of 
'Aunt  Anne.'  Crown  Svo.  %s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  stories. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.    By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS,  Author  of 
'  Children  of  the  Mist,'  '  Sons  of  the  Morning,'  etc.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
The  annals  of  a  Devon  village,  containing  much  matter  of  humorous  and  pathetic 
interest. 
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FANCY  FREE.    By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS,  Author  of '  Children  of 

the  Mist. '     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A  humorous  book.     Uniform  with  '  The  Human  Boy.' 

TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR.     By  GWENDOLINE  KEATS 

(ZACK).     Author  of  '  Life  is  Life.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A  volume  of  stories  after  the  style  of  '  Zack's'  well-known  first  book  '  Life  is  Life.' 

WITH    ESSEX    IN    IRELAND.     By  the  Hon.  EMILY   LAW 
LESS.     Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  which  won  considerable  popularity  in  a  more  expensive 
form  some  years  ago. 

A  NEW  NOVEL.     By  Mrs.  B.  M.  CROKER.    Crown  &vo.     6s. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY  SQUARE.      By  ROBERT 
HICHENS,    Author   of    'Flames,'   'Tongues    of   Conscience,'    etc. 
Crown  8z>0.     6s. 
A  new  long  novel. 

THE    ALIEN.      By   F.  F.  MONTRESOR,  Author  of  'Into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges. '     Crown  &vo.     6s. 

THE    EMBARRASSING    ORPHAN.     By    W.    E.    NORRIS. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  By  S.  BARING  GOULD,  Author  of  'Mehalah.' 
With  eight  Illustrations  by  D.  MURRAY  SMITH.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

FORTUNE'S  DARLING.     By  WALTER   RAYMOND,  Author 
of  '  Love  and  Quiet  Life. '     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  MILLION.    By  DOROTHEA  GERARD,  Author  of  'Lady 
Baby.'     Crown  8v0.     6s. 

FROM    THE    LAND    OF    THE    SHAMROCK.     By  JANE 
BARLOW,  Author  of  '  Irish  Idylls.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  WOOING  OF  SHEILA.    By  GRACE  RHYS.     Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

RICKERBY'S  FOLLY.     By  TOM  GALLON,  Author  of '  Kiddy.' 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  GREAT  LADY.     By  ADELINE  SERGEANT,  Author  of  '  The 
Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul.'     Crown  8v0.     6s. 

MARY  HAMILTON.    By  LORD  ERNEST  HAMILTON.    Crown 
8v0.     6s. 

MASTER  OF  MEN.     By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM.     Crown 
8v0.    6s. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL.    By  RICHARD  MARSH,  Author 
of  'The  Seen  and  the  Unseen.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
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THE    THIRTEEN    EVENINGS.      By    GEORGE    BARTRAM, 

Author  of  '  The  People  of  Clopton.'     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

THE  SKIRTS  OF  HAPPY  CHANCE.  By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT 
WATSON.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  NEW  NOVEL.     By  E.  H.  COOPER,  Author  of  '  Mr.  Blake  of 

Newmarket.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

This  book,  like  most  of  Mr.  Cooper's  novels,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  sport  and 
racing. 

THE  YEAR  ONE  :  A  Page  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  J. 
BLOUNDELLE  BURTON,  Author  of  '  The  Clash  of  Arms.'  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

A  vivid  story  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  in  1792,  when  the  year  i  of  the 
Republic  calendar  commenced. 

THE  DEVASTATORS.  By  ADA  CAMBRIDGE,  Author  of '  Path 
and  Goal. '  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

JOHN   TOPP :    Pirate.     By  WEATHERBY  CHESNEY.     Crown 

Svo.     6s. 
A  book  of  breathless  adventure. 

Ube  Novelist 

Messrs.  METHUEN  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title  a  Monthly 
Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Each 
Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel. 

XXIII.  THE  HUMAN  BOY.  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

[July. 

XXIV.  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO.  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

[August. 

XXV.  BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.  ANDREW  BALFOUR. 

^September. 

/iDetbuen's  Sijpennp  3Librar$ 

A  New  Series  of  Copyright  Books. 
NEW  VOLUMES 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.    DOROTHEA 

GERARD.  [July. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    ROBERT  BARR.  [August. 

A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    SARA  J.  DUNCAN. 

[September. 

THE  WAR  WITH  THE  BOERS  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Boer  War 
of  1899-1901.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  By  H.  SIDEBOTHAM. 
(Double  number,  is.)  [October* 
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Poetry 


Rudyard  Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
68th  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Leather,  6s.  net. 

'Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 
of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakeable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 
'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they 
palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears  ;  the  metres  throb 
in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not 
poetry,  what  is  ? ' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Rudyard    Kipling.      THE    SEVEN 
SEAS.      By    RUDYARD    KIPLING. 
$jth  Thousand.    Cr.  8vo.    Buckram, 
gilt  top.     6s.     Leather,  6s.  net. 
1  The  Empire  has  found  a  singer  ;  it  is  no 
depreciation   of  the   songs  to  say   that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other, 
to  take  account  of  them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

'Animated  through  and   through  with  in- 
dubitabla  genius.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

"Q."  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  By 
"Q."  Crown.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

"Q."  GREEN  BAYS:  Verses  and 
Parodies.  By"Q."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 


H.   Ibsen.     BRAND. 
HENRIK     IBSEN. 
WILLIAM  WILSON. 
Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 


A  Drama  by 
Translated  by 
Third  Edition. 


A.D.  Godley.  LYRA  FRIVOLA.  By 
A.  D.  GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.  Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

'  Combines  a  pretty  wit  with  remarkably 
neat  versification.  .  .  .  Every  one  will 
wish  there  was  more  of  it.'  —  Times. 

A.  D.  Godley.  VERSES  TO  ORDER. 
By  A.  D.  GODLEY.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

J.  G.  Cordery.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF 
HOMER.  A  Translation  by  J.  G. 
CORDERY.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Herbert  Trench.  DEIRDRE  WED: 
and  Other  Poems.  By  HERBERT 
TRENCH.  Crown  8vo.  $s. 


Edgar  Wallace. 

RACKS.      By 
Crown  8vo.     $s 


WRIT  IN  BAR 
EDGAR  WALLACE. 
6d. 


Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 


R.  L.  Stevenson.  VAILIMA  LET 
TERS.  By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVEN 
SON.  With  an  Etched  Portrait  by 
WILLIAM  STRANG.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

'  A  fascinating  book.'  —Standard. 

'  Unique  in  Literature.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

G.  Wyndham.  THE  POEMS  OF  WIL 
LIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited 


with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
GEORGE  WYNDHAM,  M.P.  Demy 
8vo.  Buckram,  gilt  top.  los.  6d. 

This  edition  contains  the '  Venus,' '  Lucrece,' 
and  Sonnets,  and  is  prefaced  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  of  over  140  pp. 

'We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who 
love  our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a 
very  garden  of  delight  in  it. ' — Spectator, 
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Edward  FitzGerald.     THE  RUBAI- 
YAT     OF     OMAR      KHAYYAM. 
Translated  by  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 
With    a    Commentary    by     H.     M. 
BATSON,  and  a  Biography  of  Omar  by 
E.  D.   Ross.     6s.     Also  an  Edition 
on  large  paper  limited  to  50  copies. 
'One  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  many  re 
prints  of  Omar.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  E.  Henley.  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  E. 
HENLEY.  Crown  8vo.  Gilt  top. 
y.  6d. 

'It  is  a  body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.' — 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

Henley  and  Whibley.  A  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE.  Collected  by 
W.  E.  HENLEY  and  CHARLES 
WHIBLEY.  Crown  Svo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.  6s. 

H.  C.  Beeching.    LYRA  SACRA  :  An 
Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse.     Edited 
by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.     Crown 
Svo.     Buckram.     6s. 
'A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a 
lofty  standard  of  excellence.' — Times. 

"Q."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Pro 
cession  of  English  Lyrics.  Arranged 
by  A.  T.  QUILLER  COUCH.  Crown 
Svo.  Buckram.  6s. 

W.  B.  Yeats.  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Edited  by  W.  B. 
YEATS.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  3$.  6d. 

W.    M.    Dixon.       A    PRIMER     OF 
TENNYSON.      By  W.  M.  DIXON, 
M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d. 
'  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a  boon.' — Speaker. 

W.  A.  Craigie.  A  PRIMER  OF 
BURNS.  By  W.  A.  CRAIGIE. 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

'  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
poet.' — Times. 


G.  W.  Steevens.  MONOLOGUES  OF 
THE  DEAD.  By  G.  W.  STEEVENS. 
Foolscap  Svo.  y.  6d. 
L.  Magnus.  A  PRIMER  OF  WORDS 
WORTH.  By  LAURIE  MAGNUS. 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

'  A  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian 
literature.' — Literature. 

Sterne.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 
OF  TRISTRAM  SHANDY.  By 
LAWRENCE  STERNE.  With  an  In 
troduction  by  CHARLES  WHIBLEY, 
and  a  Portrait.  2  vols.  js. 

Congreve.  THE  COMEDIES  OF 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE.  With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  STREET,  and 
a  Portrait.  2  vols.  75. 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN.  By 
JAMES  MORIER.  With  an  Introduc 
tion  by  E.  G.  BROWNE,  M.A.  and  a 
Portrait.  2  vols.  js. 

Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT 
AND  SANDERSON.  By  IZAAK 
WALTON.  With  an  Introduction  by 
VERNON  BLACKBURN,  and  a  Por 
trait.  3-f.  6d. 

Johnson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS.  By  SAMUEL 
JOHNSON,  LL.D.  With  an  Intro 
duction  by  J.  H.  MILLAR,  and  a  Por 
trait.  3  vols.  los.  6d. 

Burns.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BURNS.  Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG 
and  W.  A.  CRAIGIE.  With  Portrait. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  gilt  top. 
6s. 

F.  Langbridge.    BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE  ;  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enter 
prise,      Courage,     and      Constancy. 
Edited  by    Rev.    F.    LANGBRIDGE. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.   Svo.      y  &d. 
School  Edition.     2s.  6d. 
'The  book  is  full  of   splendid   things.' — 
World. 


dfcetbuen'6  Standard 


Gibbon.  MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE 
AND  WRITINGS.  By  EDWARD 
GIBBON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc 
tion  and  Notes,  by  G.  BIRKBECK 
HILL,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


'  An  admirable  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personal  records  of  a  literary 
life.  Its  notes  and  its  numerous  appen 
dices  are  a  repertory  of  almost  all  that 
can  be  known  about  Gibbon." — Man 
chester  Guardian. 
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Gibbon.  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  EDWARD  GIBBON.  A  New  Edi 
tion,  Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices, 
and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  BURY,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  Gilt 
top.  8s.  6d.  each.  Also  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
each. 

1  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern  edition 
of  Gibbon.    .   .    .    The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth    century    could    produce.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 
c  A  great  piece  of  editing.' — Academy. 

Gilbert  White.  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE. 
By  GILBERT  WHITE.  Edited  by  L.  C. 
Mi  ALL,  F.  R.  S. ,  assisted  by  W.  WARDE 
FOWLER,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

C.  G.  Crump.     THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE   LIFE   OF  THOMAS  ELL- 
WOOD.     Edited  by  C.  G.  CRUMP, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
This  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains 
the  complete    book    as  originally  pub 
lished.     It  contains  a  long  Introduction 
and  many  Footnotes. 


Dante.  LA  COMMEDIA  DI 
DANTE  ALIGHIERI.  The  Italian 
Text  edited  by  PAGET  TOYNBEE, 
M.A.  Demy  8vo.  Gilt  top.  8s.  6d. 
Also  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Tennyson.  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON, 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc 
tion  by  J.  CHURTON  COLLINS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

An  elaborate  edition  of  the  celebrated 
volume  which  was  published  in  its 
final  and  definitive  form  in  1853.  This 
edition  contains  a  long  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes,  textual  and  explanatory. 
It  also  contains  in  an  Appendix  all 
the  Poems  which  Tennyson  afterwards 
omitted. 

Jonathan  Swift.  THE  JOURNAL 
TO  STELLA.  By  JONATHAN 
SWIFT.  Edited  by  G.  A.  AITKEN. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Chesterfield.  THE  LETTERS  OF 
LORD  CHESTERFIELD  TO  HIS 
SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
by  C.  STRACHEY,  and  Notes  by  A. 
CALTHROP.  Two  Volumes.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  each. 


ZTbe  TlWorfcs  of  Sbafcespeare 
General  Editor,  EDWARD  DOWDEN,  Litt.D. 

Messrs.   METHUEN  have  in  preparation   an   Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
single  Plays.     Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  full   Introduction,   Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  first  volumes  are  : 


HAMLET. 
DOWDEN. 


Edited     by     EDWARD 
Demy  8vo.     35.  6d. 


1  Fully  up  to  the  level  of  recent  scholarship, 
both  English  and  German.' — Academy. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.     Edited  by 


EDWARD  DOWDEN,  Litt.D.    Demy 
8vo,     3j.  6d. 

'  No  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  likely  to  prove 
more  attractive  and  satisfactory  than  this 
one.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  paged 
and  handsomely  and  simply  bound.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

Iftovels  of  Cbarles  Bicfcens 

Crown  Svo.     Each  Volume,  cloth  3.5-.  net ;  leather  4*.  6d.  net. 
With  Introductions  by  Mr.  GEORGE  GISSING,  Notes  by  Mr.  F.  G.  KITTON, 

and  Topographical  Illustrations. 
THE  PICKWICK   PAPERS.     With 
Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW.     Two 
Volumes. 


1  As  pleasant  a  copy  as  any  one  could  desire. 
The  notes  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
edition,  and  Mr.  New's  illustrations  are 


also  historical.     The  volumes  promise  well 
for  the  success  of  the  edition." — Scotsman. 


NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With 
Illustrations  by  R,  J.  WILLIAMS, 
Two  Volumes, 
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BLEAK  HOUSE.     With  Illustrations 
by  BEATRICE  ALCOCK.  Two  Volumes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.   With  Illustrations 

by  G.  H.  NEW. 
THE    OLD     CURIOSITY    SHOP. 


With  Illustrations  by  G.  M.  BRIME- 
LOW.     Two  Volumes. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  With  Illustra 
tions  by  BEATRICE  ALCOCK.  Two 
Volumes. 


Xittle  3Biocjrapbfe0 

Fcap.  &vo.     Each  volume,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 
THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERI.      By  PAGET  TOYNBEE.     With  12 

Illustrations. 

'  This  excellent  little  volume  is  a  clear,  compact,  and  convenient  summary  of  the  whole 
subj  ect.  '  —  A  cademy  . 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.      By  E.  L.  S.  HORSBURGH,  M.A.     With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


Xittle  Xfbrarg 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Pott  8vo.    Each  Volume,  cloth  is.  6d.  net,  leather  2s.  6d.  net. 
'  Altogether  good  to  look  upon,  and  to  handle.'  —  Outlook. 
'  In  printing,  binding,  lightness,  etc.,  this  is  a  perfect  series.'  —  Pilot. 
'It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  attractive  volumes.'  —  St.  James  s  Gazette. 
'  Very  delicious  little  books.'  —  Literature. 
'Delightful  editions.'  —  Record. 
'  Exceedingly  tastefully  produced.'  —  Morning  Leader. 


VANITY  FAIR.  By  W.  M.  THACKE 
RAY.  With  an  Introduction  by  S. 
GWYNN.  Three  Volumes. 

THE  PRINCESS.  By  ALFRED,  LORD 
TENNYSON.  Edited  by  ELIZABETH 
WORDSWORTH. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  By  ALFRED,  LORD 
TENNYSON.  Edited,  with  an  Intro 
duction  and  Notes,  by  H.  C.  BEECH- 
ING,  M.A. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED, 
LORD  TENNYSON.  Edited  by  J. 
C.  COLLINS,  M.A. 

MAUD.  By  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY 
SON.  Edited  by  ELIZABETH  WORDS 
WORTH. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.  With  Notes. 

EOTHEN.  By  A.  W.  KINGLAKE. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  GASKELL. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Trans 
lated  by  H.  F.  GARY.  Edited  by 
PAGET  TOYNBEE. 


THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  by  H.  F.  GARY.  Edited 
by  PAGET  TOYNBEE,  M.A. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 
By  Mrs.  CRAIK.  Edited  by  ANNIE 
MATHESON.  Two  Volumes. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH 
VERSE.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
T.  F.  HENDERSON. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
PROSE.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
Mrs.  P.  A.  BARNETT. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WORDS 
WORTH.  Edited  by  NOWELL  C. 
SMITH,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WILLIAM 
BLAKE.  Edited  by  M.  PERUGINI. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  By  JANE 
AUSTEN.  Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Two  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.  By  W.  M.  THACKE 
RAY,  Edited  by  S.  GWYNN.  Three 
Volumes. 

LAVENGRO.  By  GEORGE  BORROW. 
Edited  by  F.  HINDES  GROOME. 
Two  Volumes. 
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ZTbe  Xfttle  Guides 

Pott  &vo,  cloth  3J.  ;  leather,  3^.  6</.  net. 


OXFORD   AND    ITS    COLLEGES. 
By  J.   WELLS,   M.A.,    Fellow    and 
Tutor  of  Wadham  College.       Illus 
trated  by  E.  H.  NEW.  Fourth  Edition. 
'  An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise, 
attractively  illustrated.1 — World. 

CAMBRIDGE      AND      ITS      COL 
LEGES.    By  A.  HAMILTON  THOMP 
SON.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  NEW. 
'  It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs.' — Scotsman. 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  By 
B.  C.  A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  NEW. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  By 
B.C.A.WiNDLE,F.R.S.,M.A.  Illus 
trated  by  E.  H.  NEW.  Second  Edition. 


'  One  of  the  most  charming  guide  books. 
Both  for  the  library  and  as  a  travelling 
companion  the  book  is  equally  choice 
and  serviceable.' — Academy. 

SUSSEX.     By  F.  G.  BRABANT,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  NEW. 
'  A  charming  little  book ;  as  full  of  sound 
information  as  it  is  practical  in  concep 
tion.' — A  thencpum. 

'Accurate,  complete,  and  agreeably  written.' 
— Literature. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  ByG.  E. 
TROUTBECK.  Illustrated  by  F.  D. 
BEDFORD. 

'A  delightful  miniature  hand -book.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

'  In  comeliness,  and  perhaps  in  complete 
ness,  this  work  must  take  the  first 
place. ' — A  cademy. 

'  A  really  first-rate  guide-book.' — 

Literature. 


Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 


Tennyson.  THE  EARLY  POEMS 
OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY 
SON.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction  by  J.  CHURTON 
COLLINS,  M.A.  With  10  Illustra 
tions  in  Photogravure  by  W.  E.  F. 
BRITTEN.  Demy  8vo.  T.OS.  6d. 

Gelett  Burgess.  GOO  PS  AND  HOW 

TO  BE  THEM.  By  GELETT 
BURGESS.  With  numerous  Illustra 
tions.  Small  4/0.  6s. 

Gelett  Burgess.  THE  LIVELY 
C  I T  Y  O  F  L I  G  G.  By  GELETT 
BURGESS.  With  53  Illustrations, 
8  of  which  are  coloured.  Small  4/0. 
6s. 

PMl     May.        THE     PHIL     MAY 

ALBUM.     4/0.     6s. 
'There  is  a    laugh    in    each    drawing.' — 
Standard. 

A.   H.  Milne.     ULYSSES;   OR,    DE 
ROUGEMONT   OF   TROY.      De 
scribed  and  depicted  by  A.  H.  MILNE. 
Small  quarto.     35.  6d. 
1  Clever,  droll,  smart.'— Guardian. 


Edmund  Selous.    TOMMY  SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.     By  EDMUND  SELOUS. 

Illustrated  by  G.  W.  ORD.  Fcap.  8vo. 

2s.  6d. 

A   little   book   designed  to  teach  children 

respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 
'  A  quaint,  fascinating  little  book :  a  nur 
sery  classic.' — Athenceum. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    THE  CROCK  OF 
GOLD.      Fairy   Stories   told   by   S. 
BARING  GOULD.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Twelve  delightful  fairy  tales.' — Punch. 

M.  L.  Gwynn.   A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 
Arranged    and    Edited     by    M.    L. 
GWYNN.    Demy  8vo.     iss.  6d. 
This    is   a    birthday-book   of    exceptional 
dignity,   and    the    extracts    have    been 
chosen  with  particular  care. 

John  Bunyan.  THE  PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS.  By  JOHN  BUNYAN. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H. 
FIRTH,  M.A.  With  39  Illustrations 
by  R.  ANNING  BELL.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'The  best  "Pilgrim's  Progress.'"— 

Educational  Times. 
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F.  D.  Bedford.  NURSERY  RHYMES. 
With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F. 
D.  BEDFORD.  Super  Royal  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  byS.  BARING 
GOULD.  With  numerous  Illustra 
tions  and  Initial  Letters  by  ARTHUR 
J.  GASKIN.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
Buckram.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  Collected  and 
edited  by  S.  BARING  GOULD.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D. 


BEDFORD.  Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo. 

Buckram.     6s. 

'A  charming  volume.' — Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  BARING 
GOULD,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir 
mingham  Art  School.  Buckram,  gilt 
top.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

H.  C.  Beeching.  A  BOOK  OF 
CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  and  Illus 
trated  by  WALTER  CRANE.  Cr.  8vot 
gilt  top.  3*.  6d. 


History 


Flinders  Petrie.  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT.FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 
TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  Edited  by 
W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
University  College.  Fully  Illustrated. 
In  Six  Volumes.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  each. 

VOL.  I.  PREHISTORIC  TIMES  TO 

XVITH  DYNASTY.     W.  M.   F. 

Petrie.     Fourth  Edition. 
VOL.     II.     THE    XVIlTH    AND 

XVIIlTH  DYNASTIES.     W.  M. 

F.  Petrie.     Third  Edition. 
VOL.   IV.  THE    EGYPT    OF   THE 

PTOLEMIES.    J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
VOL.  V.    ROMAN  EGYPT.     T.  G. 

Milne. 
VOL.    VI.      EGYPT    IN     THE 

MIDDLE     AGES.      STANLEY 

LANE-POOLE. 

4  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  pro 
mote  sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  English 
literature  of  Egyptology.' — Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.     RELIGION  AND 
CONSCIENCE      IN      ANCIENT 
EGYPT.       By    W.    M.   FLINDERS 
PETRIE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Fully  Illus 
trated.     Crown  8vo.     2S.  6d. 
'  The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable 
information    for    students    of    ancient 
ethics.'— Manchester  Guardian. 

A 


Hinders  Petrie.  SYRIA  AND 
EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL 
AMARNA  TABLETS.  By  W.  M. 
FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

1 A  marvellous  record.  The  addition  made 
to  our  knowledge  is  nothing  short  of 
amazing." —  Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE. 

Illustrated  by  TRISTRAM  ELLIS.    In 

Two  Volumes.    Cr.  8vo.    3^.  6d.  each. 

1  Invaluable  as  a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine 

and  Egypt.' — Daily  News. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECO 
RATIVE  ART.  By  W.  M.  FLIN 
DERS  PETRIE.  With  120  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in 
elucidating  the  development  of  decora 
tive  art  in  Egypt.' — Times. 

C.  W.  Oman.    A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART    OF  WAR.       Vol.    II.  :    The 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Fourteenth    Century.       By    C.    W. 
OMAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    2is. 
'  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu 
tion  has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to 
the  exact  history  of  the  world  has  pos 
sessed    more    enduring    value.' — Daily 


Chronicle. 
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S.  Baring  Gould.     THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  CAESARS.     With  nume 
rous  Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems, 
Cameos,  etc.     By  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Fifth  Edition.     RoyalZvo.     15^. 
'A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a 
subject  of  undying  interest.     The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author 
has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  admirable  critical 
subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with 
this  line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly 
written,  and  the  illustrations  are  sup 
plied  on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

T.  W.  Maitland.     CANON  LAW  IN 
ENGLAND.    By  F.  W.  MAITLAND, 
LL.D. ,   Downing  Professor    of   the 
Laws  of  England  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.     Royal  8vo.     js.  6d. 
'  Professor   Maitland   has  put  students  of 
English  law  under  a  fresh  debt.     These 
essays  are  landmarks  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Canon  Law.' — Times, 

John  Hackett.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  CYPRUS. 
By  JOHN  HACKETT,  M.A.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
i$s.  net. 

A  work  which  brings  together  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject  from  the  intro 
duction  of  Christianity  to  the  commence 
ment  of  the  British  occupation.  A 
separate  division  deals  with  the  local 
Latin  Church  during  the  period  of  the 
Western  Supremacy. 

E.    L.    Taunton.     A    HISTORY    OF 
THE   JESUITS    IN    ENGLAND. 
By  E.  L.  TAUNTON.     With  Illustra 
tions.     Demy  8vo.     <2\s.  net. 
'A  history  of  permanent  value,  which  covers 
ground     never     properly    investigated 
before,  and  is  replete  with  the  results  of 
original  research.      A  most  interesting 
and  careful  book.' — Literature. 
'  A  volume  which  will  attract  considerable 

attention.' — A  then&um. 
H.  de  B.  Gibbins.  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND  :  HISTORICAL  OUT 
LINES.  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  With  5  Maps.  Se 
cond  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

H.  E.  Egerton.      A    HISTORY    OF 

BRITISH    COLONIAL   POLICY. 

By  H.  E.   EGERTON,  M.A.     Demy 

8vo.     i2s.  6d. 

'  It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  accu 


racy  in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 
and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles." — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

Albert  Sorel.  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION  IN  THE  EIGH 
TEENTH  CENTURY.  By  ALBERT 
SOREL.  Translated  by  F.  C.  BRAM- 
WELL,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

C.  H.  Grinling.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL 
WAY,  1845-95.  By  C.  H.  GRIN- 
LING.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
ioj.  6d. 

1  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  a  Railway  what 
Macaulay  did  for  English  History.' — 
The  Engineer. 

Clement  Stretton.    A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY.     By 
CLEMENT  STRETTON.     With  numer 
ous  Illustrations.   Demy  8vo.  i2s.  6d. 
'  A  fine  record  of  railway  development.' — 

Outlook. 

'  The  volume  is  as  exhaustive  as  it  is  com 
prehensive,  and  is  made  especially 
attractive  by  its  pictures.' — Globe. 

W.  Sterry.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  By  W.  STERRY,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  js.  6d. 

'  A  treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  read 
ing.  Mr.  Sterry  has  by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life.' — 
Academy. 

G.W.Fisher.  ANNALS  OF  SHREWS 
BURY  SCHOOL.  By  G.  W. 

FISHER,  M.A.    With  numerous  Illus 
trations.     Demy  8vo.     los.  €>d. 
'This     careful,      erudite      book. '— Daily 

Chronicle. 

'  A  book  of  which  Old  Salopians  are  sure 
to  be  proud.' — Globe. 

J.  Sargeaunt.  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER  SCHOOL.  By  J.  SAR 
GEAUNT,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  js.  6d. 

A.  Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
OXFORD :  Their  History  and  their 
Traditions.  Edited  by  A.  CLARK, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 
8vo.  i2s.  6d. 

'A  work  which  will  be  appealed  to  for 
many  years  as  the  standard  book.' — 
Athentrum. 
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T.M.  Taylor.  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.     By  T.  M.  TAYLOR,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     ?s.  6d. 
'  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this  care 
fully  written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment 
and  the  human  interest  with  which  he 
has  inspired  a  subject   which  in   some 
hands   becomes  a  mere  series   of   cold 
abstractions.     It  is  a  work  that  will  be 
stimulating  to  the  student    of   Roman 
history.' — A  thenteum. 

J.  Wells.    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 

ROME.       By     J.     WELLS,     M.A., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll. , 

Oxford.      Third  Edition.      With   3 

Maps.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 

Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 


Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.     It 

contains  copious  Tables,  etc. 
'An   original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour. ' — Speaker. 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDIEVAL  .  ITALY,  A.D. 
1250-1530.  By  OSCAR  BROWNING, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr» 
8vo.  $s.  each. 

VOL.  i.   1250-1409. — Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines. 


VOL.  IT.  1409-1530. 
the  Condottieri. 


-The  Age  of 


O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE 
LAND.  By  STANDISH  O'GRADY, 
Author  of  'Finn  and  his  Companions.' 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE. 
Translated  into  English  by  F.  J. 
HAMILTON,  D.D.,  and  E.  W. 
BROOKS.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

EVAGRIUS.      Edited    by     Professor 


L£ON  PARMENTIER  and  M.  BIDEZ. 
Demy  8vo.     IQJ.  6d.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PSELLUS 
By  C.  SATHAS.  Demy  8v».  15*. 
net. 


Biography 


E.  L.  Stevenson.  THE  LETTERS 
OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 
FRIENDS.  Selected  and  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introductions,  by 
SIDNEY  COLVIN.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  izs. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.  Demy  8vo.  2 
iiols.  25.?.  net. 

'  Irresistible  in  their  raciness,  their  variety, 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary 
fascination.  A  delightful  inheritance, 
the  truest  record  of  a  "richly  com 
pounded  spirit "  that  the  literature  of 
our  time  has  preserved.' — Times. 

J.  G.  Millais.  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN 
EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  By  his  Son, 
J.  G.  MILLAIS.  With  319  Illus 
trations,  of  which  9  are  in  Photo 


gravure.      Second  Edition.     2  vols. 
Royal  8vo.     32 J.  net. 
1  This  splendid  work.'—  World. 
'  Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such 
completeness     in    scope     and    beauty. 
Special  tribute   must   be    paid    to    the 
extraordinary  completeness  of  the  illus 
trations.  ' — Graphic. 

.  Baring  Gould.  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  By 
S.  BARING  GOULD.  With  over  450 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12 
Photogravure  Plates.  Large  quarto. 
Gilt  top.  365. 

'  The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume 
is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful  photo 
gravures  and  finely  -  executed  wood 
engravings,  constituting  a  complete 
pictorial  chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s 
personal  history  from  the  days  of  his  early 
childhood  at  Ajaccio  to  the  date  of  his 
second  interment." — Daily  Telegraph. 
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W.  A.  Bettesworth.  THE  WALKERS 
OF  SOUTHGATE  :  Being  the  Chro 
nicles  of  a  Cricketing  Family.  By 
W.  A.  BETTESWORTH.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  js.  6d. 

'A  most  engaging  contribution  to  cricket 
literature  ...  a  lasting  joy.' — Vanity 

G.  S.  Layard.  THE  LIFE  OF  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON.  By  G.  S.  LAY 
ARD.  With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo. 

I2S.  6d. 

1  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  is  here  presented  to  us 
in  all  her  moods.  She  lives  in  the  book ; 
she  is  presented  to  us  so  that  we  really 
know  her." — Literature, 

'A  thoroughly  good  book,  very  interest 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  in  very  good 
taste. ' — Daily  Graphic. 

'  Mr.  Layard  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  produced  an  honest  and  interest 
ing  record  of  a  notable  woman.' — 
A  thencEunt. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  HARRY  PARKES.  By  STAN 
LEY  LANE-POOLE.  A  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Helen  C.  Wetmore.  THE  LAST  OF 
THE  GREAT  SCOUTS  ('Buffalo 
Bill').  By  his  Sister,  HELEN  C. 
WETMORE.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  &vo.  6s. 

'The  stirring  adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill's 
career  are  described  vigorously  and  pic 
turesquely,  and  with  a  directness  that 
inspires  the  fullest  confidence.' — Glas 
gow  Herald. 

'  A  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
figures  in  the  public  eye.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Constance  Bache.  BROTHER  MUSI 
CIANS.  Reminiscences  of  Edward 
and  Walter  Bache.  By  CONSTANCE 
BACHE.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

P.  H.  Colomb.  MEMOIRS  OF  AD 
MIRAL  SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  COLOMB.  With 
a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  i6s. 

C.  Cooper  King.  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Colonel 
COOPER  KING.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.  js.  6d, 

'An  authoritative  and  accurate  story  of 
England's  military  progress.' — Daily 
Mail. 

R.  Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake, 


Cavendish).  By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
DAVID  HANNAY.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'A  brave,   inspiriting  book.' — Black  and 
White. 

W.  Clark  RusselL     THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL      LORD      COLLING- 
WOOD.    By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  BRANGWYN. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
1  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

Morris  Fuller.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  By  MORRIS  FULLER, 
B.  D.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

J.  M.  Rigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF 
CANTERBURY:  A  CHAPTER  IN 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  By 
J.  M.  RiGG.  Demy  8vo.  js.  6d. 

F.  W.  Joyce.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 
LEY.  By  F.  W.  JOYCE,  M.  A.  js.  6d. 

W.  G.  Collingwood.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  RUSK1N.  By  W.  G. 
COLLINGWOOD,  M.A.  With  Por 
traits,  and  13  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo.  32^.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

C.  Waldstein.  JOHN  RUSKIN.  By 
CHARLES  WALDSTEIN,  M.A.  With 
a  Photogravure  Portrait,  PostZvo.  $j. 

A.  M.  F.  Darmesteter,    THE  LIFE 
OF      ERNEST      RENAN.         By 
MADAME     DARMESTETER.       With 
Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
W.  H.  Hutton.    THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
THOMAS    MORE.      By    W.     H. 
HUTTON,    M.A.      With    Portraits. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     5*. 
'  The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank 
among  our  biographies.  It  is  excellently, 
even  lovingly,  written.' — Scotsman. 
S.  Baring  Gould.     THE  VICAR  OF 
MORWENSTOW:    A    Biography. 
By  S.    BARING   GOULD,   M.A.     A 
new    and    Revised    Edition.      With 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 
A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well  known 
biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 
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Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 


SvenHedin.    THROUGH  ASIA.   By 
SVEN  HEDIN,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.     With 
300     Illustrations     from     Sketches 
and    Photographs    by    the    Author, 
and  Maps,  zvols.  Royal '8vo.  2os.net. 
'One   of  the  greatest  books  of  the  kind 
issued  during   the  century.     It  is  im 
possible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  contents  of  this  book, 
nor  of  its  abounding  attractions  as  a  story 
of  travel    unsurpassed   in  geographical 
and  human  interest.     Much  of  it  is  a 
revelation.     Altogether  the  work  is  one 
which  in  solidity,  novelty,  and  interest 
must  take  a  first  rank  among  publica 
tions  of  its  class.' — Times. 

F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.     THE 

HEART  OF  ASIA.  By  F.  H. 
SKRINE  and  E.  D.  Ross.  With 
Maps  and  many  Illustrations  by 
VERESTCHAGIN.  Large  Crown  8vo. 
ioj.  6d.  net. 

'  This  volume  will  form  a  landmark  in  our 
knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  .  .  .  Illumin 
ating  and  convincing.' — Times. 

R.  E.  Peary.    NORTHWARD  OVER 
THE  GREAT  ICE.  By  R.E.PEARY, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geogra 
phical  Society.     With  over  800  Illus 
trations,    zvols.    Royal&vo.   32*.  net. 
1  His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  per 
manent  literature  of  Arctic  exploration.' 
—Times. 

T.  H.  Holdich.  THE  INDIAN  BOR 
DERLAND  :  being  a  Personal  Re 
cord  of  Twenty  Years.  By  Sir  T.  H. 
Holdich,  K.C.I.E.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.  155.  net. 

'  Probably  the  most  important  work  on 
frontier  topography  that  has  lately  been 
presented  tothe general  public.' — Litera 
ture. 

'  Interesting  and  inspiriting  from  cover  to 
cover,  it  will  assuredly  take  its  place  as 
the  classical  on  the  history  of  the  Indian 
frontier.' — Pilot. 

'  A  work  that  should  long  remain  the 
standard  authority.'— Daily  Chronicle. 

A.B.Wylde.   MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
By  A.  B.  WYLDE.    With  a  Map  and 
a  Portrait.     Demy  8vo.     15^.  net. 
'The  most  valuable  contribution  that  has 


yet  been  made  to    our    knowledge    of 

Abyssinia. ' — Manchester  Guardian. 

'A  book  which  will  rank  among  the  very 

best  of  African  works. ' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  A  repertory  of  information  on  every  branch 

of  the  subject.' — Literature. 
Alex.    Hosie.      MANCHURIA.      By 
ALEXANDER  HOSIE.    With  Illustra 
tions  and  a  Map.     Demy  8vo.     los. 
6d.  net. 

A  complete  account  of  this  important  pro 
vince  by  the  highest  living  authority  on 
the  subject. 

'This  book  is  especially  useful  at  the  pre 
sent  moment  when  the  future  of  the 
country  appears  uncertain.' — Times. 

E.  A.  FitzGerald.     THE  HIGHEST 
ANDES.     By  E.  A.  FITZGERALD. 
With  2  Maps,  51  Illustrations,  13  of 
which  are  in   Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.       Royal   8vo,    305.    net. 
Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand-made 
Paper,   limited    to    50  Copies,    4/0, 

'  The  record  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountain  yet  conquered  by  mortal  man. 
A  volume  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
classic  book  of  travel  on  this  region  of 
the  Andes.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Christian.    THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.     By  F.  W.  CHRISTIAN. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

1 A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  peoples  and  islands  of  Micronesia, 
as  well  as  fascinating  as  a  narrative  of 
travels  and  adventure. ' — Scotsman. 
H.    H.    Johnston.     BRITISH   CEN 
TRAL    AFRICA.     By   Sir   H.   H. 
JOHNSTON,    K.C.B.      With    nearly 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six 
Maps.     Second  Edition.     Crown  ^to. 
i8s.  net. 

1 A  fascinating  book,   written  with  equal 
skill  and  charm — the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a  man   of  action 
who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  ex 
perienced.      It    abounds    in    admirable 
sketches.'—  Westminster  Gazette. 
L.    Decle.       THREE     YEARS     IN 
SAVAGE    AFRICA.     By    LIONEL 
DECLE.     With  100  Illustrations  and 
5  Maps.   Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo. 
ioj.  6d.  net. 
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A.  Hulme  Beaman.  TWENTY 
YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
By  A.  HULME  BEAMAN.  Demy 
Svo.  With  Portrait.  ios.  6d. 

Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TONKIN 
TO  INDIA.  By  PRINCE  HENRI  OF 
ORLEANS.  Translated  by  HAMLEY 
BENT,  M.A.  With  100  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.  Cr.  4/0,  gilt  top.  253. 

Chester    Holcombe.      THE    REAL 
CHINESE  QUESTION.    By  CHES 
TER  HOLCOMBE.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
'  It  is  an  important  addition  to  the  materials 
before  the  public  for  forming  an  opinion 
on  a  most  difficult  and  pressing  pro 
blem.' —  Times. 

'It  is  this  practical  "note"  in  the  book, 
coupled  with  the  fairness,  moderation, 
and  sincerity  of  the  author,  that  gives 
it,  in  our  opinion,  the  highest  place 
among  books  published  in  recent  years 
on  the  Chinese  question.' — Manchester 
Guardian, 

J.W.Robertson-Scott.  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  CHINA.  By  J.  W.  ROBERTSON- 
SCOTT.  With  a  Map.  Crown  Svo. 


3s.  6d. 
'A  vivid  r 


impression  .  .  .  This  excellent, 
brightly  written  epitome.' — Daily  News. 
'Excellently  well  done.  .  .  .  Enthralling.' 
— Weekly  Dispatch. 

S.  L.  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  By  S.  L.  HINDE. 
With  Plans,  etc.  Demy  Svo.  izs.  6d. 

A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.  EXPLORATION 
AND  HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA.  By  Major  A.  ST.  H. 
GIBBONS.  With  full-page  Illustra 
tions  by  C.  WHYMPER,  and  Maps. 
Demy  Svo.  151. 

A.  H.  Norway.      NAPLES:    PAST 
AND  PRESENT.     By  A.  H.  NOR 
WAY,    Author    of    '  Highways    and 
Byways    in    Devon    and    Cornwall. 
With    40    Illustrations    by    A.    G. 
FERARD.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Norway  gives  not  only  a 
highly  interesting  description  of  modern 
Naples,  but  a  historical  account  of  its 
antiquities  and  traditions. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  DARTMOOR :  A 
Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch. 
By  S.  BARING  GOULD.  With  Plans 
and  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 


1  A  most  delightful  guide,  companion,  and 

instructor.  —  Scotsman. 
'  Informed  with  close  personal  knowledge.' 

—  Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  BOOK  OF 
THE  WEST.  By  S.  BARING 

GOULD.      With   numerous  Illustra 

tions.     Two  volumes.    Vol.  I.  Devon. 

Second  Edition.    Vol.  II.     Cornwall. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 
'  Bracing  as  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  the  legend 
weird  as  twilight  over  Dozmare  Pool, 
they  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  this 
enchanting  and  beautiful  district.'  — 
Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
BRITTANY.  By  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  well-known  books  on  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  By 
S.  BARING  GOULD.  2  vols.  Demy 

SVO.      32S. 

J.  F.  Fraser.  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

ON  A  WHEEL.     By  JOHN  FOSTER 

FRASER.      With    100    Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.'  — 

Yorkshire  Post. 

R.  L.  Jefferson.  A  NEW  RIDE  TO 
KHIVA.  By  R.  L.  JEFFERSON. 
Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

J.  K.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER 
SOURCES.  By  Colonel  J.  K. 
TROTTER,  R.A.  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  $s. 

W.  Crooke.  THE  NORTH 
WESTERN  PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA:  THEIR  ETHNOLOGY  AND 
ADMINISTRATION.  By  W.  CROOKE. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo.  los.  6d. 

A.  Boisragon.  THE  BENIN  MAS 
SACRE.  By  CAPTAIN  BOISRAGON. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  33.  6d. 

H.  S.  Cowper.  THE  HILL  OF  THE 
GRACES  :  OR,  THE  GREAT  STONE 
TEMPLES  OF  TRIPOLI.  By  H.  S. 
COWPER,  F.S.A.  With  Maps,  Plans, 
and  75  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 
IOJ. 
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W.  B.  Worsfold.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  W.  B.  WORSFOLD,  M.A.  With 
;i  Map.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

1 A   monumental   work  compressed  into  a 
very  moderate  compass. ' —  World. 

Katherine  and  Gilbert  Macquoid.  I N 
PARIS.  By  KATHERINE  and  GIL 
BERT  MACQUOID.  Illustrated  by 


THOMAS  R.  MACQUOID,  R.I.    With 
2  maps.     Crown  8vo.     is. 
'A  useful  little  guide,  judiciously  supplied 
with  information.' — Athenaum. 

A.  H.  Keane.  THE  BOER  STATES : 
A  History  and  Description  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
By  A.  H.  KEANE,  M.A.  With 
Map.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Naval  and  Military 


F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe.    THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  BOER  WAR.     By  F.  H. 
E,  CUNLIFFE,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.     With  many  Illus 
trations,  Plans,  and  Portraits.     In  2 
vols.      Vol.  /.,  15^. 

'  The  excellence  of  the  work  is  double  ;  for 
the  narrative  is  vivid  and  temperate,  and 
the  illustrations  form  a  picture  gallery 
of  the  war  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
rivalled.  ...  An  ideal  gift  book.'— 
Academy. 

G.  S.  Robertson.     CHITRAL:   The 
Story  of    a    Minor    Siege.     By    Sir 
G.  S.  ROBERTSON,  K. C.S.I.     With 
numerousIllustrations.Mapand  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    los.  6d. 

'  A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would  have 
thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling,  more 
piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel." — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

'As  fascinating  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  best 
fiction.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  DOWN 
FALL  OF  PREMPEH.  A  Diary  of 
Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  By  Maj.-Gen. 
BADEN-POWELL.  With  21  Illustra 
tions  and  a  Map.  Third  Edition. 
Large  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  MATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN,  1896.  By  Maj.- 
Gen.  BADEN-POWELL.  With  nearly 
100  Illustrations.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Large  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.  B.  Atkins.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
LADYSMITH.  By  JOHN  BLACK 
ATKINS.  With  16  Plans  and  Illus 
trations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

H.  W.  Nevinson.  LADYSMITH  :  The 
Diary  of  a  Siege.  By  H.  W.  NEVIN 


SON.  With  16  Illustrations  and  a 
Plan.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Barclay  Lloyd.  A  THOUSAND 
MILES  WITH  THE  C.I.V.  By 
Captain  BARCLAY  LLOYD.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Colonel  MAC 
KINNON,  and  a  Portrait  and  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Filson  Young.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
MAFEKING.  By  FILSON  YOUNG. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

J.   Angus  Hamilton.     THE  SIEGE 
OF    MAFEKING.      By  J.   ANGUS 
HAMILTON.      With   many    Illustra 
tions.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
' A  thrilling  story.' — Observer. 

H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby  IX  THE 
WEB  OF  A  WAR.  By  H.  F. 
PREVOST  BATTERSBY.  With  Plans, 
and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

'The  pathos,  the  comedy,  the  majesty  of 
war  are  all  in  these  pages.' — Daily 
Mail. 

Howard   C.   Hillegas.     WITH  THE 

BOER  FORCES.     By  HOWARD  C. 

HILLEGAS.     With  24  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'A  most  interesting  book.       It  has  many 

and  great  merits.' — Atheneeum. 
'  Has  extreme    interest  and   scarcely  less 
value.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

H.  C.   J.   Biss.     THE   RELIEF  OF 
KUMASI.      By  Captain   H.    C.   J. 
Biss.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Pleasantly  written  and  highly  interesting. 
The  illustrations  are  admirable.' — Queen. 
'  We  should  say  it  will  remain  the  standard 
work  on  its  very  interesting  subject. ' — 
Globe. 
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E.  H.  Alderson.  WITH  THE 
MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 
THE  MASHONALAND  FIELD 
FORCE,  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
ALDERSON.  With  numerous  Illus 
trations  and  Plans.  Demy  Svo. 
los.  6d. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.  CAMPAIGN 
ING  ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  SEYMOUR 
VANDELEUR.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  GOLDIE,  K.C.M.G.  With 
4  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Plans. 
Large  Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 

Lord  Fincastle.  A  FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  FIN- 
CASTLE,  V.C.,  and  Lieut.  P.  C. 
ELLIOTT-LOCKHART.  With  a  Map 
and  16  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

E.  N.  Bennett.  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES:  A  Sketch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898.  By 
E.  N.  BENNETT,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.  With  a  Photogravure  Por 
trait  of  Lord  Kitchener.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  $s.  6d. 

W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  WITH  THE 
GREEKS  IN  THESSALY.  By 


W.  KINNAIRD  ROSE.     With  Illus 
trations.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

G.  W.  Steevens.    NAVAL  POLICY : 
By  G.  W.  STEEVENS.   Demy  Svo.   6s. 

D.  Hannay.    A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF   THE   ROYAL   NAVY,   FROM 
EARLY  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 
By  DAVID  HANNAY.      Illustrated. 
2    Vols.     Demy  Svo.     js.   6d.    each. 
Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 

1  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting, 
and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 
brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults 
and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary 
skill  and  style.'— Standard. 

E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh.    WATERLOO :  A 
Narrative  and  Criticism.   By  E.  L.  S. 
HORSBURGH,    M.  A.     With    Plans. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     $s. 

'A    brilliant    essay — simple,     sound,     and 

thorough. ' — Daily  Chronicle. 
H.     B.     George.       BATTLES     OF 
ENGLISH   HISTORY.     By  H.  B. 
GEORGE,    M.A.,    Fellow    of    New 
College,   Oxford.      With    numerous 
Plans.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task — that  of  making  military  affairs  in 
telligible  and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers — and    has  executed   it  with  a 
large  measure  of  success.' — Times. 


General  Literature 


S.  Baring  Gould.    OLD  COUNTRY 
LIFE.   ByS.  BARING  GOULD.   With 
Sixty-seven  Illustrations.     Large  Cr. 
Svo.     Fifth  Edition.     6s. 
*  "  Old  Country  Life, "as  healthy  wholesome 
reading,   full  of  breezy  life  and   move 
ment,  full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to 
be    published    throughout     the     year. 
Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core. ' 
—  World. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HOME.      By   S.   BARING  GOULD. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustra 
tions.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
lThe  chapters  are  delightfully  fresh,  very 
informing,  and  lightened  by  many  a  good 
story.     A  delightful  fireside  companion. ' 
— St.  James's  Gazette. 


S.  Baring  Gould.  HISTORIC 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Fifth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  FREAKS  OF 
FANATICISM.  By  S.  BARING 
GOULD.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  GARLAND  OF 
COUNTRY  SONG  :  English  Folk 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  BARING 
GOULD  and  H.  F.  SHEPPARD. 
Demy  4/0.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  SONGS  OF  THE 
WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 
their  Melodies.  Collected  by  S. 
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BARING  GOULD,  M.A.,  and  H.  F. 

SHEPPARD,  M.A.    In  4  Parts.   Parts 

I. ,  II. ,  III. ,  y.  each.     Part  I V. ,  55. 

In  one  Vol.,  French  morocco,  151. 

1 A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace, 

and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  STRANGE  SUR 
VIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  BARING  GOULD.  Cr.  8vo. 
Second  Edition.  6s. 

Marie  CorellL  THE  PASSING  OF 
THE  GREAT  QUEEN :  A  Tribute 
to  the  Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina. 
By  MARIE  CORELLI.  Small  $to.  is. 

Cotton  Minchin.  OLD  HARROW 
DAYS.  By  J.  G.  COTTON  MINCHIN. 
Cr.  8z/o.  Second  Edition.  55. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLAD 
STONE,  M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
HUTTON,  M.A.,  and  H.  J.  COHEN, 
M.A.  With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo. 
Vols.  IX.  andX.,  125.  6d.  each. 

M.  N.  Oxford.    A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.    By  M.  N.  OXFORD,  of 
Guy's  Hospital.    Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 
'  The  most  useful  work  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  seen.     A  most  valuable  and  prac 
tical  manual." — Manchester  Guardian. 

E.  V.  Zenker.  ANARCHISM.  By 
E.  V.  ZENKER.  Demy  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Emily  Lawless.  A  GARDEN  DIARY. 
By  the  Hon.  EV^ILY  LAWLESS. 
Demy  8vo.  75.  6d.  net. 

S.  J.  Duncan.  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  THF  LATCH.  By  SARA 
JEANNETTE  DUNCAN  (Mrs.  COTES), 
Author  of '  A  Voyage  of  Consolation. ' 
Crown  8vo.  6s, 

W.  Williamson.  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.  By  W.  WILLIAMSON. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

Arnold  White.     EFFICIENCY  AND 
EMPIRE.      By   ARNOLD  WHITE. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'Stimulating  and  entertaining  throughout, 


it  deserves  the  attention  of  every  patriotic 

Englishman.'- — Daily  Mail. 
'A  notable  book.' — Literature. 
'A  book  of  sound  work,  deep  thought,  and 

a  sincere  endeavour  to  rouse  the  British 

to  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  their 

Empire.' — Bookman. 
'  A  more  vigorous  work  has  not  been  written 

for  many  years. ' — Review  of  the  Week. 

A.  Silva  White.  THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EGYPT:  A  Political  and  His 
torical  Survey.  By  A.  SILVA  WHITE. 
With  four  Special  Maps.  Demy  8vo. 


155.  net. 
'This 


is  emphatically  the  best  account  of 
Egypt  as  it  is  under  English  control  that 
has  been  published  for  many  years.' — 
Spectator. 

Chas.  Richardson.  THE  ENGLISH 
TURF.  By  CHARLES  RICHARDSON. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans,  Demy  8vo.  i$s. 

'As  a  record  of  horses  and  courses,  this 
work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  litera 
ture  of  the  Turf.  It  is  crammed  with 
sound  information,  and  with  reflections 
and  suggestions  that  are  born  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.' — 
Scotsman. 

'  A  book  which  is  sure  to  find  many  readers  ; 
written  with  consummate  knowledge 
and  in  an  easy,  agreeable  style.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  From  its  sensible  introduction  to  its  very 
complex  index,  this  is  about  the  best  book 
that  we  are  likely  for  some  time  to  see 
upon  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.' — 
Athenceum. 

Philip  Trevor.  THE  LIGHTER 
SIDE  OF  CRICKET  By  Captain 
PHILIP  TREVOR  (Dux).  Crown  8vo. 
6s.^ 

A  highly  interesting  volume,  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  county  cricket,  village 
cricket,  cricket  for  boys  and  girls, 
literary  cricket,  and  various  oth«r  sub 
jects  which  do  not  require  a  severe  and 
technical  treatment. 
'A  wholly  entertaining  book.' — Glasgow 

Herald. 

'  The  most  welcome  book  on  our  national 
game  published  for  years.' — County 
Gentleman. 

Peter  Beckford.  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  By  PETER  BECKFORD. 
Edited  by  J.  OTHO  PAGET,  and 
Illustrated  by  G.  H.  JALLAND. 
Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 
'  Beckford's  "Thoughts  on  Hunting"  has 
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Lady  Julian  of  Norwich.  REVELA 
TIONS  OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  By 
the  LADY  JULIAN  of  Norwich. 
Edited  by  GRACE  WARRACK.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

A  partially  modernised  version,  from  the 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  book 
which  Dr.  Dalgairns  terms  'One  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  of  the  Middle 
Ages.'  Mr.  Inge  in  his  Bampton  Lec 
tures  on  Christian  Mysticism  calls  it 
'  The  beautiful  but  little  known  Revela 
tions,  ' 

R.  BL  Benson.   THE  WAY  OF  HOLI 
NESS  :    a  Devotional  Commentary 
on    the    ngth   Psalm.      By   R.    M. 
BENSON,     M.A.,     of     the     Cowley 
Mission,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     55. 
'  His  facility  is  delightful,   and  his  very 
sound  and  accurate    theological    sense 
saves  him  from   many  of  the  obvious 
dangers  of  such  a  gift.      Give  him  a 
word   or  a  number  and   at  once    there 
springs  forth  a  fertile  stream  of  thought, 
never  commonplace,  usually  both  deep 
and  fresh.     For  devotional  purposes  we 
think  this  book  most  valuable.    Readers 
will  find  a  great   wealth  of  thought  if 
they  use  the  book  simply  as  a  help  to 
meditation. ' — Guardian. 

Jacob  Seamen.  THE  SUPERSENS- 
UAL  LIFE.  By  JACOB  BEHMEN. 
Edited  by  BERNARD  HOLLAND. 
Fcap  8vo.  35.  6d. 

S.  B.  Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUB 
JECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S. 
R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's 
famous  "  Introduction." ' — Guardian. 

T.  K.  Cheyne.  FOUNDERS  OF  OLD 
TESTAMENT  CRITICISM.  By 
T.  K.  CHEYNE,  D.D.,  Oriel  Pro 
fessor  at  Oxford.  Large  Crown.  8vo. 
75.  6d. 
A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 

Walter   Lock.      ST.    PAUL,    THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  By  WALTER 
LOCK,    D.B.,     Warden    of    Keble 
College.     Crown  8vo.    3*.  6d. 
'The  essence  of  the   Pauline  teaching   is 
condensed  into  little  more  than  a  hun 
dred  pages,  yet  no  point  of  importance 
is  overlooked.'— Guardian. 


F.  S.  Granger.    THE  SOUL  OF  A 
CHRISTIAN.     By  F.  S.  GRANGER, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
A  book  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the 

religious  life  and  experiences. 
'  A  remarkable  book.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'  Both  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  book.' — 
Scotsman. 

H.  RashdalL  DOCTRINE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  By  HASTINGS 
RASHDALL,  M. A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
H.  H.  Henson.  APOSTOLIC  CHRIS 
TIANITY:  As  Illustrated  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  H.  H.  HENSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls',  Oxford,  Canon  of  West 
minster.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
H.  H.  Henson.  DISCIPLINE  AND 
LAW.  By  H.  HENSLEY  HENSON, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

H.     H.     Henson.       LIGHT     AND 
LEAVEN  :        HISTORICAL      AND 
SOCIAL  SERMONS.    By  H.  H.  HEN- 
SON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
J.  Houghton  Kennedy.    ST.  PAUL'S 
SECOND    AND     THIRD 
EPISTLES     TO     THE    CORIN 
THIANS.     With  Introduction,  Dis 
sertations,    and    Notes,    by  JAMES 
HOUGHTON  KENNEDY,   D.D., 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.    Crown&vo.  6s. 
Bennett  and  Adeney.    A  BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION.       By    W.    H. 
BENNETT,  M.  A. ,  and  W.  F.  ADENEY, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.     75.  6d. 
'  It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  introduction.     We  know 
of  no  book  which  comes  into  competi 
tion  with  it.1 — Manchester  Guardian. 
W.   H.   Bennett.      A   PRIMER   OF 
THE  BIBLE.    By  W.  H.  BENNETT. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 
'  The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound 
critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 
compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

C.  F.  G.  Masterman.  TENNYSON 
AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER. 
By  C.  F.  G.  MASTERMAN.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

'  A  thoughtful  and  penetrating  appreciation, 
full  of  interest  and  suggestion.' — World. 
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with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  YORKE  FAUSSET,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo. 
y.  6d. 

J.  H.  Burn.  THE  SOUL'S  PILGRIM 
AGE  :  Devotional  Readings  from 
the  published  and  unpublished 
writings  of  GEORGE  BODY,  D.D. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H. 
BURN,  B.D.  PottSvo.  2s.  6d. 

F.  Weston.  THE  HOLY  SACRI 
FICE.  By  F.  WESTON,  M.A., 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin 
ster.  Pott  8vo.  6d.  net. 

X  Kempis.    THE  IMITATION  OF 
CHRIST.    By  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 
With    an    Introduction    by    DEAN 
FARRAR.      Illustrated    by    C.    M. 
GERE.    Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo. 
3.5-.  6d.     Padded  morocco,  51. 
'Amongst   all    the    innumerable    English 
editions  of  the  "Imitation,"  there  can 
have  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 
this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome 
type,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  Keble.   THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  JOHN   KEBLE.     With  an  Intro 
duction    and   Notes   by  W.    LOCK, 
D.D.,  Warden    of   Keble   College. 
Illustrated   by    R.    ANNING    BELL. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     y.  6d. 
Padded  morocco.     53. 
'  The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all 
the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Lock.' — Guardian. 

Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S. 
GIBSON,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Demy 
8vo.  6s. 


William  Harrison.  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  WILLIAM  HARRI 
SON,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a  Preface  by  •  LUCAS  MALET.1 
Cr.  8vo.  3-y.  6d. 

Cecilia  Robinson.    THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.     By  Deacon- 
ness  CECILIA  ROBINSON.    With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.     Cr.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 
'A  learned  and  interesting  book.' — Scots 
man. 

E.  B.  Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOY 
HOOD.  Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
LAYARD,  M.A.  i8mo.  is. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley.  THE  OECU 
MENICAL  DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  FAITH.  Edited  with  Intro 
ductions  and  Notes  by  T.  HERBERT 
BINDLEY,  B.D.,  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  historical  account  of  the  Creeds. 

H.  M.  Barron.  TEXTS  FOR  SER 
MONS  ON  VARIOUS  OCCA 
SIONS  AND  SUBJECTS.  Com 
piled  and  Arranged  by  H.  M.  BAR- 
RON,  B.A.,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  Preface  by  Canon 
SCOTT  HOLLAND.  Crown  8vo.  %s. 
6d. 

W.  Yorke  Fausset.  THE  DE 
CATECHIZANDIS  RUD1BUS 
OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited, 


1  The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 

the  start  the  series  has  made." — Times. 
'  Dr.  Gibson's  work  is  worthy  of  a  high 


degree  of  appreciation.  To  the  busy 
worker  and  the  intelligent  student  the 
commentary  will  be  a  real  boon  ;  and  it 
will,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  be  much  in 
demand.  The  Introduction  is  almost  a 
model  of  concise,  straightforward,  pre 
fatory  remarks  on  the  subject  treated.' — 
A  thcnifum. 


of 

General  Editor,  A.  ROBERTSON,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 


THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  S. 
GIBSON,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  late 


Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Col 
lege.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.  Demy  8vo.  i2s.  6d. 
We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
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'  A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of  the 
main  currents  of  speculation.  Scholarly 
precision  .  .  .  genuine  tolerance  .  .  . 
intense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 
Ottley's  merits.' — Guardian. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CREEDS.  By 
A.  E.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chap 
lain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Demy 
Svo.  IOJ-.  6d. 

'  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold  its 
place  as  an  authority  on  its  subject.' — 
Spectator. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
By    ALFRED     CALDECOTT,    D.D., 
Demy  Svo.     IQS.  6d. 
'  Singularly  well-informed,  comprehensive, 

and  fair.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'A  lucid  and  informative  account,  which 
certainly    deserves    a    place    in     every 
philosophical  library.' — Scotsman. 

Gburcbman's  Xtbrarg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


a  new,  cheaper,  and  more  convenient 
edition  of  Dr.  Gibson's  book.  It  was 
greatly  wanted.  Dr.  Gibson  has  given 
theological  students  just  what  they  want, 
and  we  should  like  to  think  that  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  every  candidate  for 
orders.' — Guardian. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  By 
F.  B.  JKVONS,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Prin 
cipal  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall. 
Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

'  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra 
tion,  the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of 
the  author's  judgment.     He  is  at  once 
critical  and  luminous,  at  once  just  and 
suggestive.        A      comprehensive      and 
thorough  book.' — Birmingham  Post. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR 
NATION.    By  R.  L.  OTTLEY,  M.  A. , 
late   fellow    of    Magdalen    College, 
Oxon. ,  and  Principal  of  Pusey  House. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Demy  Svo.     i$s. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.     By  W.  E.  COL 
LINS,    M.A.      With   Map.    Cr.    Svo. 
35.  6d. 
'  An  excellent  example  of  thorough  and  fresh 

historical  work.'— Guardian. 
SOME  NEW   TESTAMENT   PRO 
BLEMS.      By   ARTHUR    WRIGHT, 
M.A.,   Fellow  of  Queen's    College, 
Cambridge.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  Real  students  will  revel  in  these  reverent, 
acute,  and  pregnant  essays  in  Biblical 
scholarship.' — Great  Thoughts. 
THE     KINGDOM     OF     HEAVEN 
HERE  AND   HEREAFTER.      By 
CANON     WINTERBOTHAM,      M.A., 
B.Sc.,  LL.B.     Cr.  Svo.     35.  6d. 

Gbe  Cburcbman's  3SSlble 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the 
authorised  version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  will  correspond  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 


'A  most  able  book  at  once  exceedingly 
thouehtful  and  richly  suggestive.' — Glas 
gow  Herald. 

THE   WORKMANSHIP   OF    THE 
PRAYER  BOOK:  Its  Literary  and 
Liturgical  Aspects.     By  J.  DOWDEN, 
D.D.,   Lord  Bishop  of   Edinburgh. 
Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
'Scholarly  and    interesting.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION.  ByF.B.jEVONS,M.A., 
LittD.,   Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall, 
Durham.     Crown  Svo.     3*.  6d. 
'  A  well-written  book,  full  of  sound  thinking 
happily  expressed.' — Manchester  Guar 
dian. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PA.UL  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.  Explained  by 
A.  W.  ROBINSON,  Vicar  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking.  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
net. 

'  The  most  attractive,  sensible,  and  instruc 


tive  manual  for  people  at  large,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.' — Church  Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES.  Explained  by  A. 
W.  STREANE,  D.D.  Fcap.  Svo. 
is.  6d.  net. 

'  Scholarly     suggestive,    and    particularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman. 
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THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE 
APOSTLE  TO  THE  PHILIP- 
PIANS.  Explained  by  C.  R.  D. 
BIGGS,  B.D.  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
net. 

Mr.  Biggs'  work  is  very  thorough,  and  he 


has  managed  to  compress  a  good  deal  of 
information  into  a  limited  space.' 

— Guardian. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  FULFORD,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d,  net. 


Xibrarg  ot  Devotion 

Pott  8v0,  cloth,  2s, ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

'  This  series  is  excellent.'— THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

1  Very  delightful.'— THE  BISHOP  OF  BATH  AND  WELLS. 

1  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.'— THE  BISHOP  OF  LICHFIELD. 

'  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.'— THE  BISHOP  OF  PETEH 

'  Charming. '^-Record.  '  Delightful.'— Church.  Bells. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AU 
GUSTINE.         Newly    Translated, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.      Third  Edition. 
The  translation   is   an  excellent  piece  of 
English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  mas 
terly  exposition.     We  augur  well  of  a 
series  which  begins  so  satisfactorily.' — 
Times. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  JOHN 
KEBLE.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Ireland 
Professor  at  Oxford. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an  Introduc 
tion,  by  C.  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church.     Second  Edition. 
A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book, 
which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,   exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  author. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.  By  J. 
W.  STANBRIDGE,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  some 
time  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 

'  It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.  It 
deserves  high  commendation.' — Church 
Gazette, 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.     By  JOHN 

KEBLE.      Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D., 

Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

'  This  sweet  and  fragrant  book  has  never 


been    published    more    attractively.' — 
Academy. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT 
AND  HOLY  LIFE.  By  WILLIAM 
LAW.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for 
line,  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 

THE  TEMPLE.     By  GEORGE  HER 
BERT.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and   Notes,   by   E.    C.   S.   GIBSON, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
This    edition    contains    Walton's    Life    of 
Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.  By 
Cardinal  BONA.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  }.  W. 
STANBRIDGE,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.    With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes   by   B.   W. 
RANDOLPH,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
Theological  College,  Ely. 
A   devotional  and  practical  edition  of  the 
Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA.  With  an  In- 
troduction  by  Canon  SCOTT  HOL 
LAND,  and  Notes  by  H.  C.  BEECH- 
ING,  M.A. 

THE  INNER  WAY.  Being  Thirty- 
six  Sermons  for  Festivals  by  JOHN 
TAULER.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc 
tion,  by  A.  W.  HUTTON,  M.A. 
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Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.  A.   With  Portraits,  Crown  Svo.    3*. 6d. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
The  following  are  ready — 


ByR.  H. 


By  G. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN  WESLEY.      By  J.   H.  OVER- 
TON,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE. 

W.  DANIELL,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A.  W. 

HUTTON,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G. 

MOULE,  D.D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.    By  WALTER  LOCK, 

D.D. 
THOMAS    CHALMERS.      By    Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.      By  R. 

L.  OTTLEY,  M.A. 


AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  CUTTS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM      LAUD.      By    W.     H. 

HUTTON,  M.A. 

JOHN  KNOX.     By  F.  MACCUNN. 
JOHN  HOWE.     By  R.  F.  HORTON, 

D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN.    By  F.  A.  CLARKE, 

M.A. 
GEORGE    FOX,    THE    QUAKER. 

ByT.  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
JOHN     DONNE.       By    AUGUSTUS 

JESSOPP,  D.D. 
THOMAS    CRANMER.      By.  A.   J. 

MASON. 
BISHOP  LATIMER.    By  R.  M.  CAR- 

LYLE  and  A.  J.  CARLYLE,  M.A. 


Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


Fiction 


Marie  Corelli's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 
A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

Twenty-Second  Edition. 
VENDETTA.     Sixteenth  Edition. 
THELMA.     Twenty-Fifth  Edition. 
ARDATH:     THE    STORY    OF    A 
DEAD  SELF.     Thirteenth  Edition. 
THE    SOUL  OF  LILITH.       Tenth 

Edition. 

WORMWOOD.     Eleventh  Edition. 
BARABBAS  :    A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S    TRAGEDY.       Thirty- 
sixth  Edition. 

1  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writ 
ing  have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of 
the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is 
forced  on  us  that  even  so  exalted  a  sub 
ject  cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 


provided  it  be  presented  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.  The  amplifications 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  often  con 
ceived  with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this 
"Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy"  is 
a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  paraphrase 
of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired 
narrative.' — Dublin  Review. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN. 

Forty-Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The 


conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
immense  command  of  language,  and  a 
limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting 
and  remarkable  romance  will  live  long 
after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A  literary 
phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  sub 
lime.'— W.  T.  STBAD  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews. 
THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN. 

[i6oth  Thousand. 

'It  cannot  be  denied  that  "The  Master 
Christian  "  is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is 
one  likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  ques 
tions  in  all  but  the  most  self-satisfied 
readers,  and  that  it  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  failure  of  the  Churches — the  decay 
of  faith — in  a  manner  which  shows  the 
inevitable  disaster  heaping  up.  .  .  The 
good  Cardinal  Bonpr6  is  a  beautiful 
figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  good 
Bishop  in  "  Les  Miserables"  .  .  .  The 
chapter  in  which  the  Cardinal  appears 
with  Manuel  before  Leo  xin.  is  char 
acterised  by  extraordinary  realism  and 
dramatic  intensity  ...  It  is  a  book  with 
a  serious  purpose  expressed  with  abso 
lute  unconventionally  and  passion  .  .  . 
And  this  is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth 
reading.'— Examiner^ 
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Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  2>vo.     6s.  each. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.      Ninth 

Edition. 

'  A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  witbin  our 
limit ;  brilliant,  but  not  superficial  ; 
well  considered,  but  not  elaborated  ; 
constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary 
method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  The  World. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition. 

'A   graceful,    vivacious    comedy,    true    to 
human     nature.      The    characters     are 
traced  with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 
A   MAN   OF  MARK.    Fifth  Edition. 

'Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "A  Man  of 
Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares 
with  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." ' — 
National  Observer. 

THE   CHRONICLES    OF    COUNT 
ANTONIO.     Fourth  Edition. 

'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer 
less  gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a 


faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe. ' 
— Guardian. 

PHROSO.      Illustrated     by     H.     R. 
MILLAR.    Fifth  Edition. 

'The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.' — St.  James  s 
Gazette. 
SIMON   DALE.      Illustrated.     Fifth 

Edition. 

'There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  con 
structed  plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy.' — Times. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Third 

Edition. 

1  In  elegance,   delicacy,   and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and   the 
subtilty  of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his 
earlier  ventures. ' — Spectator. 
QUISANTE.     Third  Edition. 
1  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  liter 
ary  quality,    and  an  impress  of  power 
and   mastery    on    every    page.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crown  8v0.     6s.  each. 

PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 

Fifth  Edition. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex 
ecuted.  There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style." — Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  splendid  study  of  character.' — 

Athenceum. 

THE       TRANSLATION       OF       A 

SAVAGE. 

'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to 
work  out ;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it 
with  great  skill  and  delicacy. ' 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE    TRAIL    OF    THE    SWORD. 

Illustrated.     Seventh  Edition. 
'  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.    A  book  like 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur 
prises  are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds 
done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 


love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
inexpressible.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN    VALMOND     CAME     TO 

PONTIAC:    The  Story  of  a  Lost 

Napoleon.     Fifth  Edition. 

'  Here  we  find   romance — real,  breathing, 

living  romance.     The  character  of  Val- 


mond  is  drawn  unerringly.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

AN      ADVENTURER      OF      THE 
NORTH  :  The  Last  Adventures  of 
1  Pretty  Pierre."     Second  Edition. 
'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov 
ing  stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it 
will  add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high 
reputation." — Glasgow  Herald. 
THE   SEATS   OF   THE  MIGHTY. 
Illustrated.     Eleventh  Edition. 
Mr.    Parker  has  produced  a  really  fine 

historical  novel.' — Athcnceum. 
'  A  great  book.'— Black  and  White. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG  : 
a     Romance    of    Two     Kingdoms. 
Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 
come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel.     It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 
his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 
romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wild 
nature.'- — Literature. 
THE   POMP  OF   THE    LAVILET- 

TES.     Second  Edition.     3*.  6d. 
'Unforced   pathos,    and    a    deeper  know 
ledge  of  human  nature  than  Mr.  Parker 
has  ever  displayed  before.'— Pall  Mail 
Gazette, 
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S.  Baring  Gould's  Novels 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 


ARMINELL.     Fifth  Edition. 

URITH.     Fifth  Edition. 

IN    THE    ROAR    OF    THE    SEA. 

Seventh  Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 

VEN.     Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
THE    QUEEN    OF    LOVE.      Fifth 

Edition. 
MARGERY  OF  QU ETHER.     Third 

Edition. 

JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.     Fifth  Edition. 
NOI^MI.    Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 


THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS 
Third  Edition. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illus 
trated.  Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.   Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

DOMITIA.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi 
tion. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST. 

WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 


Conan  Doyle.     ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.      By    A.    CONAN    DOYLE. 
Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
1  The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room." — Illus 
trated  London  News. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE 
RED  ROBE.  By  STANLEY  WEY 
MAN,  Author  of  '  A  Gentleman  of 
France.'  With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
WOODVILLE.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the 
first  page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breath 
less  reader  is  haled  along.  An  inspira 
tion  of  manliness  and  courage.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  WAGES  OF 
SIN.  By  LUCAS  MALET.  Thir 
teenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Lucas  Malet.  THE  CARISSIMA. 
By  LUCAS  MALET,  Author  of  '  The 
Wages  of  Sin, '  etc.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Lucas    Malet.       THE    GATELESS 
BARRIER,      By    LUCAS    MALET, 
Author    of    '  The    Wages    of    Sin.' 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  story  is  told  with  a  sense  of  style  and  a 
dramatic  vigour  that  makes  it  a  pleasure 
to  read.     The  workmanship  arouses  en 
thusiasm.  ' —  Times. 

W.  W.  Jacobs.  A  MASTER  OF 
CRAFT.  By  W.  W.  JACOBS. 


Author  of  'Many  Cargoes.'  Illus 
trated.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  3^.  6d. 

'  Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all 
who  have    not    lost  their  appetite  for 
wholesome  laughter. ' — Spectator. 
'The   best   humorous  book  published  for 

many  a  day.' — Black  and  White. 
W.  W.  Jacobs.     MANY    CARGOES. 
By  W.   W.   JACOBS.       Twenty-fifth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
W.  W.  Jacobs.    SEA  URCHINS.    By 
W.W.JACOBS.     Crown  8vo.    y.6d. 
Edna  Lyall.   DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.     42nd  thousand.     By 
EDNA  LYALL.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 
George  Gissing.    THE  TOWN  TRA 
VELLER.     By   GEORGE   GISSING, 
Author  of  '  Demos,'  '  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,'  etc.    Second  Edition.      Cr. 
&vo.     6s. 

'It  is  a  bright  and  witty  book  above  all 
things.     Polly  Sparkes  is  a  splendid  bit 
of  work.'— fait  Mall  Gazette. 
'  The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  it.' — Bookman. 

George  Gissing.  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.  By  GEORGE  GISSING,  Author 
of  '  Demos,1  '  The  Town  Traveller,' 
etc.  Crown  &vo.  6s. 

Henry  James.  THE  SOFT  SIDE. 
By  HENRY  JAMES,  Author  of  '  What 
Maisie  Knew.'  Second  Edition. 
Crown  &vo.  6s. 

'  The  amazing  cleverness  marks  the  great 
worker.  '—Speaker. 
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H.  James.    THE  SACRED  FOUNT. 
By  HENRY  JAMES,  Author  of  '  What 
Maisie  Knew.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  "The  Sacred  Fount"  is  only  for  the  few, 
but  they  will  .prize  it  highly,  for  it  is 
worthy  of  its  illustrious  author.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

S.  E.  Crockett.     LOCHINVAR.     By 
S.  R.  CROCKETT,  Author  of   'The 
Raiders,'   etc.      Illustrated.      Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'Full of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 
of  arms,   and    brightened  by  episodes 
of    humour    and    love." — Westminster 
Gazette. 

S.  E.  Crockett.      THE  STANDARD 
BEARER.      By  S.    R.  CROCKETT. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  delightful  tale.' — Speaker. 
'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  best.'— Literature. 

Arthur  Morrison.  TALES  OF 
MEAN  STREETS.  By  ARTHUR 
MORRISON.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Told  with  consummate  art  and  extra 
ordinary  detail.  In  the  true  humanity 
of  the  book  lies  its  justification,  the 
permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  in 
dubitable  triumph.' — Athetueum. 
'A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.  The  writer 
lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book 
is  simply  appalling  and  irresistible  in 
its  interest.  It  is  humorous  also  ;  with 
out  humour  it  would  not  make  the  mark 
it  is  certain  to  make." — World. 

Arthur   Morrison.      A   CHILD    OF 
THE  JAGO.     By  ARTHUR  MORRI 
SON.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.'— Pall  Mall 

Gazette. 

'  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  sim 
plicity.' — AthencBvm. 

Arthur   Morrison.      TO    LONDON 

TOWN.     By  ARTHUR  MORRISON, 

Author  of  'Tales  of  Mean  Streets,' 

etc.    Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

1  We  have  idyllic  pictures,  woodland  scenes 

full  of  tenderness  and  grace.  .  .  .  This 

is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  gracious 

and  tender,  sympathetic  and  human.' — 

Daily  Telegraph. 

Arthur     Morrison.         CUNNING 
MURRELL.     By  ARTHUR  MOR 
RISON,  Author  of  'A  Child  of  the 
Jago,'  CcC.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'The  plot  hangs  admirably.     The  dialogue 

is  perfect.' — Daily  Mail. 
'Admirable.     .   .    .    Delightful    humorous 


relief  ...    a  most  artistic  and   satis 
factory  achievement.' — Spectator. 

Max  Pemberton.    THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.      By  MAX  PEM 
BERTON.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi 
tion.     Crown  &vo.     6s. 
'A  story  of  pure  adventure,  with  a  sensa 
tion  on  every  page.' — Daily  Mail. 

M.  Sutherland.  ONE  HOUR  AND 
THE  NEXT.  By  THE  DUCHESS 
OF  SUTHERLAND.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'Passionate,  vivid,  dramatic.' — Literature. 
Mrs.     Clifford.       A      FLASH      OF 
SUMMER.     By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIF 
FORD,  Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,'  etc. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  &vo.     6s. 
1  The  story  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquis 
itely  told. ' — Speaker. 

Emily  Lawless.  HURRISH.  By  the 
Honble.  EMILY  LAWLESS,  Author  of 
'Maelcho,'etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Emily  Lawless.     MAELCHO  :  a  Six 
teenth  Century   Romance.      By  the 
Honble.  EMILY  LAWLESS.     Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  really  great  book.' — Spectator. 

Emily  Lawless.  TRAITS  AND 
CONFIDENCES.  By  the  Honble. 
EMILY  LAWLESS.  Crown  %vo.  6s. 

Eden  Phillpotts.      LYING    P  R  O- 

PHETS.      By  EDEN   PHILLPOTTS. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Eden  Phillpotts.      CHILDREN  OF 

THE  MIST.  By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Eden  Phillpotts.  THE  HUMAN 
BOY.  By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS,  Author 
of  'Children  of  the  Mist.'  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what  school 
boys  do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  inmost 
thoughts;  likewise  he  shows  an  all-per 
vading  sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 

Eden  Phillpotts.  SONS  OF  THE 
MORNING.  By  EDEN  PHILL 
POTTS,  Author  of  'The  Children  of 
the  Mist.'  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 
'A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.' 

— Morning  Post. 
'  Inimitable  humour.1 — Daily  Graphic* 
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Jane  Barlow.    A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.       By    JANE    BARLOW, 
Author    of    '  Irish    Idylls. '      Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Vivid  and  singularly  real.' — Scotsman. 

Jane  Barlow.  FROM  THE  EAST 
UNTO  THE  WEST.  By  JANE 
BARLOW.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.    H.    Findlater,      THE    GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.      By 
JANE     H.      FINDLATER.       Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  powerful  and  vivid  story.'—  Standard. 
'  A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth 

itself.' — Vanity ^  Fair. 
'A  singularly  original, clever,  and  beautiful 

story. ' — Guardian. 
'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoubted 

faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 
'An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and 
beautiful. ' — Black  and  White. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  A  DAUGHTER 
OF  STRIFE.  By  JANE  H.  FIND- 
LATER.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.     H.    Findlater.      RACHEL.      By 
JANE     H.      FINDLATER.       Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  not  unworthy  successor  to  "  The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie."  ' — Critic. 

J.  H.  and  Mary  Findlater.  TALES 
THAT  ARE  TOLD.  By  JANE  H. 
FINDLATER,  and  MARY  FINDLATER. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  Delightful  and  graceful  stories  for  which 
we  have  the  warmest  welcome.' — 
Literature. 

Mary  Findlater.  A  NARROW  WAY. 

By  MARY  FINDLATER,  Author   of 

'Over  the  Hills.1      Third  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  wholesome,  thoughtful,  and  interesting 

novel." — Morning  Post. 
1  Singularly  pleasant,  full  of  quiet  humour 
and     tender     sympathy.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Mary     Findlater.       OVER      THE 

HILLS.      By   MARY   FINDLATER. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

1 A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 

unflinching  truth.' — Birmingham  Post. 

Mary     Findlater.      BETTY     MUS- 

GRAVE.      By  MARY  FINDLATER. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8z>o.     6s. 

'  Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 

A  most  touching  story.' — Spectator. 


Alfred  Ollivant.    OWD  BOB,  THE 

GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.     By 

ALFRED  OLLIVANT.  Fourth.  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'Weird,    thrilling,     strikingly    graphic.' — 

Punch. 

'  We  admire  this  book.  .  .  .  It  is  one  to  read 
with  admiration  and  to  praise  with  en 
thusiasm.' — Bookman. 

'  It  is  a  line,  open-air,  blood-stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman 
to  whom  a  dog  is  dear.' — Literature. 

B.   M.    Croker.      PEGGY   OF   THE 
BARTONS.      By  B.    M.   CROKER, 
Author      of      'Diana     Barrington.' 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
'  Mrs.  Croker  excels  in  the  admirably  simple, 
easy,  and  direct  flow  of  her  narrative,  the 
briskness  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  geni 
ality  of  her  portraiture.' — Spectator. 

B.  M.  Croker.    A  STATE  SECRET. 
By  B.  M.  CROKER,  Author  of  '  Peggy 
of  the  Bartons,'  etc.    Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     3.?.  6d. 

'  Full  of  humour,   and   always  fresh    and 

pleasing.' — Daily  Express. 
'Ingenious,  humorous,  pretty,  pathetic.' — 

World. 

H.  G.  Wells.  THE  STOLEN  BA 
CILLUS,  and  other  Stories.  By 
H.  G.  WELLS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  The  impressions  of  a  very  striking  imagina 
tion.' — Saturday  Review. 

H.    G.    Wells.      THE    PLATTNER 

STORY  AND  OTHERS.     By  H.  G. 

WELLS.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo. 

6s. 

1  Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold 
the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell.' — Scots 
man. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  SARA 
JEANNETTE  DUNCAN,  Author  of  '  An 
American  Girl  in  London.'  Illus 
trated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit.' — Globe. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  THE  PATH 
OF  A  STAR.  By  SARA  JEANNETTE 
DUNCAN,  Author  of  '  A  Voyage  of 
Consolation.'  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

C.  F.  Keary.     THE  JOURNALIST. 
By  C.  F.  KEARY.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
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W.  E.  Norris.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  NORRIS,  Author  of  '  Made 
moiselle  de  Mersac,'  etc.       Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
1  An  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally 
bracing  novel.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

W.E.  Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  ByW.E. 
NORRIS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

W.    E.    Norris.      THE    DESPOTIC 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.     By  W.  E. 
NORRIS.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
W.  E.  Norris.  CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
'  As  a  story  it  is  admirable,  as  a/<?«  d 'esprit 
it  is  capital,   as  a   lay  sermon  studded 
•with   gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 
model.'— The  World. 

W.  E.  Norris.    GILES  INGILBY.    By 
W.  E.  NORRis.    Illustrated.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
1  Interesting,  wholesome,   and  charmingly 
written.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  E.   Norris.     AN  OCTAVE.      By 

W.    E.    NORRIS.      Second    Edition. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 
W.   Clark  Russell.      MY    DANISH 

SWEETHEART.     By  W.  CLARK 

RUSSELL.        Illustrated.        Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
Robert  Barr.     IN  THE  MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.      By     ROBERT     BARR. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
1 A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
byitscapital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle 

Robert    Barr.       THE     MUTABLE 
MANY.    By  ROBERT  BARR.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
1  Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Ban- 
has  yet  given  us.    There  is  much  insight 
in   it,    and   much  excellent  humour.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert    Barr.      THE    COUNTESS 
TEKLA.  By  ROBERT  BARR.    Thirt. 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'Of  these  mediaeval  romances,  which   ar 
now  gaining   ground,   "The  Countes 
Tekla"  is  the  very  best  we  have  seen 
The  story  is  written  in  clear  English 
and  a  picturesque,  moving  style.' — Pal 
Mall  Gazette. 

Robert  Barr.  THE  STRONG  ARM 
By  ROBERT  BARR,  Author  of  'Thi 
Countess  Tekla.'  Illustrated.  Secant 
Edition.  Svv.  6s. 


C.    J.    Cutcliffe    Hyne.       PRINCE 
RUPERT    THE     BUCCANEER. 
By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE,  Author 
of  'Captain  Kettle.'    With  8  Illus 
trations  by  G.  GRENVILLE  MANTON. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  narrative  of  the  romantic  adventures  of 
the  famous  Prince  Rupert,  and  of  his 
exploits  in  the  Spanish  Indies  after  the 
Cromwellian  wars. 

Mrs.      Dudeney.       THE      THIRD 
FLOOR.        By     Mrs.     DUDENEY, 
Author  of  '  Folly  Corner. '     Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  One  of  the  brightest,  wittiest,  and  most 
entertaining      novels      published      this 
spring.' — Sketch. 

Andrew  Balfour.     BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.     By  A.  BALFOUR.     Illus 
trated.  Fourth  Edition.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
'  A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with 
unflagging  vigour. ' — Globe. 

Andrew  Balfour.     TO  ARMS !      By 
ANDREW     BALFOUR.       Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan 
passes  are  told  in   powerful  and  lively 
fashion.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Andrew  Balfour.    VENGEANCE  IS 
MINE.      By   ANDREW    BALFOUR, 
Author    of    'By  Stroke   of   Sword.' 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  A  vigorous  piece  of  work,  well  written,  and 
abounding  in  stirring  incidents.' — Glas 
gow  Herald. 

R.  Hichens.   BYEWAYS.  By  ROBERT 
HICHENS.     Author  of  'Flames,' etc. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of 
striking  imagination.' — Daily  News. 

R.    Hichens.     TONGUES    OF 
CONSCIENCE.      By   ROBERT 
HICHENS,     Author     of     'Flames.' 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  Of  a  strange,  haunting  quality." — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Stephen  Crane.  WOUNDS  IN 
THE  RAIN.  WAR  STORIES.  By 
STEPHEN  CRANE,  Author  of  '  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage.'  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  A  fascinating  volume.' — Spectator. 
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Dorothea  Gerard.  THE  CON 
QUEST  OF  LONDON.  By 
DOROTHEA  GERARD,  Author  of 
'Lady  Baby.'  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

1  Bright  and  entertaining.' — Spectator. 
'  Highly   entertaining    and     enjoyable.' — 
Scotsman. 

Dorothea  Gerard.  THE  SUPREME 
CRIME.  By  DOROTHEA  GERARD. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  One  of  the  very  best  plots  we  have  met 
with  in  recent  fiction,  and  handled  with 


that  quiet  unerring  realism  which  always 
distinguishes  the  author's  best  work.1 — 
A  cadetny. 

C.   F.    Goss.      THE  REDEMPTION 
OF  DAVID  CORSON.     By  C.  F. 
GOSS.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Dramatic  instinct  and  a  vigorous  imagina 
tion  mark  this  soul  history  of  a  Quaker 
mystic. ' — A  thenceutn. 
'  A  really  fine  book.' — Public  Opinion. 
'A  powerful  and  original  book,  and  un 
usually  striking." — Pilot. 
'  Worthy  to  stand    high  in  the  ranks  of 
modern  fiction.' — Literature. 


OTHER  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo. 


A    SECRETARY    OF    LEGATION. 

By  HOPE  DAWLISH. 
THE  SALVATION  SEEKERS.     By 

NOEL  AINSLIE. 
STRANGE  HAPPENINGS.     By  W. 

CLARK  RUSSELL  and  other  Authors. 
THE    BLACK    WOLF'S     BREED. 

By  HARRIS  DICKSON.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition. 
BELINDA  FITZWARREN.     By  the 

EARL  OF  IDDESLEIGH. 
DERWENT'S  HORSE.     By  VICTOR 

ROUSSEAU. 
ANNE   MAULEVERER.      By  Mrs. 

CAFFYN  (Iota). 

SIREN  CITY.    By  BENJAMIN  SWIFT. 
AN  ENGLISHMAN.     By  MARY  L. 

PENDERED. 
THE  PLUNDERERS.    By  MORLEY 

ROBERTS. 
THE    HUMAN    INTEREST.       By 

VIOLET  HUNT. 
THE    KING    OF    ANDAMAN :    A 

Saviour    of   Society.      By   J.    MAC- 

LAREN  COBBAN. 

THE    ANGEL    OF    THE     COVE 
NANT.    By  J.  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
IN   THE    DAY    OF    ADVERSITY. 

By  J.  BLOUNDELLE- BURTON. 
DENOUNCED.   By  J.  BLOUNDELLE- 

BURTON. 
THE   CLASH    OF    ARMS.      By  J. 

BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS.     By  J. 

BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 


SERVANTS  OF  SIN.    By  J.  BLOUN 
DELLE-BURTON. 
PATH  AND  GOAL.    Second  Edition. 

By  ADA  CAMBRIDGE. 
THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN. 

By  RICHARD  MARSH. 
MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES.    By 

RICHARD  MARSH. 
ELMSLIE'S  DRAG-NET.     By  E.  H. 

STRAIN. 
A    FOREST    OFFICER.      By    Mrs. 

PENNY. 
THE    WHITE    HECATOMB.      By 

W.  C.  SCULLY. 
BETWEEN  SUN  AND  SAND.     By 

W.  C.  SCULLY. 
SIR    ROBERT'S    FORTUNE.      By 

Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
THE    TWO     MARYS.       By     Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. 
THE    LADY'S    WALK.      By   Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. 

MIRRY-ANN.   By  NORMA  LORIMER. 
JOSIAH'S      WIFE.        By     NORMA 

LORIMER. 

THE    STRONG    GOD     CIRCUM 
STANCE.     By  HELEN  SHIPTON. 
CHRISTALLA.     By  ESME  STUART. 
THE     DESPATCH     RIDER.       By 

ERNEST  GLANVILLE 
AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  KING.     By 

R.  N.  STEPHENS. 
A    GENTLEMAN    PLAYER.      By 

R,  N,  STEPHENS. 
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THE  PATHS  OF  THE  PRUDENT. 
By  J.  S.  FLETCHER. 

THE  BUILDERS.  By  J.  S. 
FLETCHER. 

DANIEL  WHYTE.  By  A.  J.  DAW- 
SON. 

THE  CAPSINA.     By  E.  F.  BENSON. 

DODO :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  E.  F.  BENSON. 

THE  VINTAGE.  By  E.  F.  BENSON. 
Illustrated  by  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD. 

ROSE  A  CHARLITTE.  By  MAR 
SHALL  SAUNDERS. 

WILLOWBRAKE.  By  R.  MURRAY 
GILCHRIST. 

THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAP 
PENED.  By  DOROTHEA  GERARD. 

LONE  PINE:  A  ROMANCE  OF 
MEXICAN  LIFE.  By  R.  B. 

TOWNSHEND. 

WILT     THOU      HAVE      THIS 

WOMAN?       By     J.     MACLAREN 

COBBAN. 
A    PASSIONATE    PILGRIM.      By 

PERCY  WHITE. 
SECRETARY    TO    BAYNE,    M.P. 

By  W.  PETT  RIDGE. 
ADRIAN    ROME.      By  E.   DAWSON 

and  A.  MOORE. 
GALLIA.       By      M£NIE      MURIEL 

DOWIE. 
THE  CROOK    OF  THE  BOUGH. 

By  MENIE  MURIEL  DOWIE. 
A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS. 

By  JULIAN  CORBETT. 
MISS  ERIN.     By  M.  E.  FRANCIS. 
ANANIAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  ALAN 

BRODRICK. 
CORRAGEEN    IN     '98.        By    Mrs. 

ORPEN. 
THE  PLUNDER  PIT.   ByJ.  KEIGH- 

LEY  SNOWDEN. 

CROSS  TRAILS.   By  VICTOR  WAITE. 
SUCCESSORS    TO    THE    TITLE. 

By  Mrs.  WALFORD. 
KIRKHAM'S     FIND.       By     MARY 

GAUNT. 

DEADMAN'S.    By  MARY  GAUNT. 
CAPTAIN  JACOBUS:  A  ROMANCE 

OF  THE  ROAD.   By  L.  COPE  CORN- 
FORD. 


SONS  OF  ADVERSITY.    By  L.  COPE 

CORNFORD. 

THE    KING    OF    ALBERIA.       By 

LAURA  DAINTREY. 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 

By  MARY  A.  OWEN. 
CHILDREN    OF    THIS    WORLD. 

By  ELLEN  F.  PINSENT. 
AN    ELECTRIC    SPARK.      By    G. 

MANVILLE  FENN. 
UNDER      SHADOW      OF      THE 

MISSION.     By  L.  S.  McCHESNEY. 
THE    SPECULATORS.      By    J.    F. 

BREWER. 
THE    SPIRIT    OF    STORM.       By 

RONALD  Ross. 
THE    QUEENSBERRY    CUP.      By 

CLIVE  P.  WOLLEY. 
A  HOME  IN   INVERESK.     By  T. 

L.  PATON. 
MISS  ARMSTRONG'S   AND 

OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.     By 

JOHN  DAVIDSON. 
DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.    By 

HENRY  JOHNSTON. 
TIME    AND    THE    WOMAN.     By 

RICHARD  PRYCE. 
THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.     By  the 

Author  of  '  A  High  Little  World.' 
DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.     By  H. 

B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 
THE    STONE    DRAGON.     By 

R.  MURRAY  GILCHRIST. 
A    VICAR'S    WIFE.      By    EVELYN 

DICKINSON. 

ELSA.    By  E.  M'QUEEN  GRAY. 
THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.     By  I. 

HOOPER. 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW. 

By  M.  C.  BALFOUR. 
A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  HERBERT 

MORRAH. 
THE      FAITHFUL      CITY.        By 

HERBERT  MORRAH. 
IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.     By  J.  A. 

BARRY. 
BIJLI,  THE  DANCER.     By  JAMES 

BLYTHE  PATTON. 
THE       PHILANTHROPIST.        By 

LUCY  MAYNARD. 
VAUSSORE.    By  FRANCIS  BRUNE. 
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THREE-AND-SIXPENNY     NOVELS 

Crown  %vo. 


THE    MESS    DECK.       By   W.    F. 

SHANNON. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.      By  W. 

PETT  RIDGE. 


By  J.   MACLAREN 


CEASE    FIRE! 

COBBAN. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.     By  ERNEST 

GLANVILLE. 
THE      LOST      REGIMENT.       By 

ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 
BUNTER'S  CRUISE.     By  CHARLES 

GLEIG.     Illustrated. 
THE    ADVENTURE     OF     PRIN 
CESS  SYLVIA.      By   Mrs.  ,C.    N. 

WILLIAMSON. 
A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 

By  W.  C.  SCULLY. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.     By  MAR 
GARET  BENSON. 

FITZJAMES.     By  LILIAN  STREET. 
THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.    Fifth 

Edition.     By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 
THE  MOVING  FINGER.    By  MARY 

GAUNT. 

JACO  TRELOAR.    By  J.  H.  PEARCE. 
THE   DANCE   OF   THE    HOURS. 

By  *VERA.' 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.     By  ESME 

STUART. 
A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 

By  CONSTANCE  SMITH. 
THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.    By  EVELYN 


DICKINSON. 


AUT     DIABOLUS    AUT    NIHIL. 

By  X.  L. 
THE    COMING    OF    CUCULAIN. 

By  STANDISH  O'GRADY. 
THE  GODS   GIVE   MY   DONKEY 

WINGS.    By  ANGUS  EVAN  ABBOTT. 
THE  STAR  GAZERS.     By  G.  MAN- 

VILLE  FENN. 
THE    POISON    OF   ASPS.      By    R. 

ORTON  PROWSE. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.     By 

R.  PRYCE. 
DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.MABEL 

ROBINSON. 
THE    SQUIRE    OF    WANDALES. 

By  A.  SHIELD. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By 

J.  M.  COBBAN. 
A     DEPLORABLE     AFFAIR.       By 

W.  E.  NORRIS. 
A  CAVALIER'S   LADYE.     By  Mrs. 

DICKER. 
THE    PRODIGALS.      By   Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. 

THE  SUPPLANTER.     By  P.  NEU 
MANN. 

A     MAN     WITH     BLACK      EYE 
LASHES.     By  H.  A.  KENNEDY. 
A   HANDFUL  OF    EXOTICS.     By 

S.  GORDON. 
AN      ODD      EXPERIMENT.        By 

HANNAH  LYNCH. 
TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.     By 

HOWARD  PEASE. 


HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

Crown  8v0. 


HOVENDEN,  V.C.     By  F.   MABEL 

ROBINSON. 
THE   PLAN   OF  CAMPAIGN.     By 

F.  MABEL  ROBINSON. 
MR.    BUTLER'S    WARD.      By     F. 

MABEL  ROBINSON. 
ELI'S   CHILDREN.      By   G.    MAN- 

VILLE  FENN. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT.     By  G.   MAN- 

VILLE  FENN. 
DISARMED.      By   M.    BETHAM 

EDWARDS. 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.     By 

the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls.' 
MY   STEWARDSHIP.     By  E. 

M'QUEEN  GRAY. 
JACK'S     FATHER.        By     W.      E. 

NORRIS. 
A   LOST   ILLUSION.      By   LESLIE 

KEITH. 


THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com 
munist.  By  E.  LYNN  LYNTON. 

Eleventh  Edition.     Post  Svo.     is. 
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1Rox>elist 

MESSRS.  METIIUEN  are  making  an  interesting  experiment  which  constitutes  a 
fresh  departure  in  publishing.     They  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  till 
a  Monthly  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.     Many 
of  these  Novels  have  never  been  published  before.     Each  Number  is  as   ong  a 
the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.     The  first  numbers  of  'THE  NOVELIST    are  as 
follows  :— 
I.  DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

E.  W.  HORNUNG. 

II.  JENNIE    BAXTER,   JOURNA 
LIST.     ROBERT  BARR. 

III.  THE      INCA'S      TREASURE. 

ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 

IV.  Out  of  print. 

V.  FURZE   BLOOM.      S.   BARING 

GOULD. 

VI.  BUNTER'S          CRUISE.       C. 
GLEIG. 

VII.  THE       GAY        DECEIVERS. 

ARTHUR  MOORE. 

VIII.  PRISONERS   OF   WAR.      A. 

BOYSON  WEEKES. 

IX.   Out  of  print. 

X.  VELDT  AND  LAAGER:  Tales 
of  the  Transvaal.  E.  S.  VALEN 
TINE. 

XI.  THE    NIGGER     KNIGHTS. 

F.  NORREYS  CONNELL. 

XII.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.     W. 
CLARK  RUSSELL. 


XIII.  THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVI- 
LETTES.    GILBERT  PARKER. 

XIV.  A  MAN  OF  MARK.  ANTHONY 
HOPE. 

XV.  THE    CARISSIMA.      LUCAS 

MALET. 

XVI.  THE  LADY'S  WALK.     Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

XVII.  DERRICK       VAUGHAN. 
EDNA  LYALL. 


XVIII.  IN      THE 
ALARMS. 


MIDST      OF 
ROBERT  BARR. 


XIX.  HIS      GRACE. 

NORRIS. 


W.     E. 


XX.  DODO. 
XXI.  CHEAP 


E.  F.  BENSON. 


JACK    ZITA. 
BARING  GOULD. 


S. 


XXII.  WHEN  VALMOND  CAME 
TO  PONTIAC.  GILBERT 
PARKER. 


jflfoetbuen's 

A  New  Series  of  Copyright  Books 

VII.  BADEN-POWELL  OF  MAFE- 
KING:  A  Biography.  By  J.  S. 
FLETCHER. 

II  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREM- 
PEH.  By  Major-General  BADEN- 
POWELL. 


I.  THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN. 
By  Major-General  BADEN-POWELL. 


III.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

IV.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  S.  BARING-GOULD. 

V.  PEGGY    OF    THE    BARTONS. 
By  B.  M.  CROKER. 


VIII.  ROBERTS    OF    PRETORIA. 
By  J.  S.  FLETCHER. 

IX.  THE     GREEN    GRAVES    OF 
BALGOWRIE.     By  JANE  H.  FIND- 
LATER. 

X.  THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS.     By 
H.  G.  WELLS. 

XI.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN.     By  W. 
E.  NORRIS. 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well- known  Authors,  well  illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.     By 

S.  BARING  GOULD. 
TWO    LITTLE   CHILDREN   AND 

CHING.     By  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL. 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.     By  M.  M. 

BLAKE. 
ONLY    A    GUARD -ROOM    DOG. 

By  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL. 


THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET. 
BY  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD. 

MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY 
AGE.  By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

SYD  BELTON:  Or,  The  Boy  who 
would  not  go  to  Sea.  By  G.  MAN- 
VILLE  FENN. 


The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors,  handsomely  bound, 
and  ivell  illustrated. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


THE     RED    GRANGE.      By    Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH. 

THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
MONLUC.  By  the  Author  of 
4  Mdle.  Mori.' 

OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L. 
T.  MEADE. 


DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  PARR. 

A    GIRL  OF   THE    PEOPLE.      By 
L.  T.  MEADE. 

HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  MEADE. 
2s,  6d. 

THE    HONOURABLE    MISS.     By 
L.  T.  MEADE. 


University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  byj.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  8vo.     Price  (with  some  exceptions']  2s.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize 
man.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  35. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI 
CAL  ECONOMY.  By  L.  L.  PRICE, 


M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
Third  Edition. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi 
tions  of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
M.A.  Fourth  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.  By  A.  SHARP. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 
J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  GRANGER, 
M.A.  Second  Edition. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT 
LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By  G. 
MASSEE.  With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.  ByV.  B.LEWES, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 
HEALTH.  By  C.  W.  KIMMINS, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY 
LIFE.  ByV.  P.  SELLS,  M.A.  Illus 
trated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN 
TURY.  By  W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The 
Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
By  M.  M,  PATTISON  MUIR,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICUL 
TURAL  BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
POTTER,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Illustrated. 
.  6d. 


THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
By  R.  A.  GREGORY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of 
Weather  and  Climate.  By  H.  N. 
DiCKSON.F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE.  By  GEORGE  J.  BURCH, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus 
trations.  3-r. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  EVAN  SMALL, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  THEO 
BALD,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
DIXON,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN 
MENT.  By  E.  JENKS,  M.A.,  Pro 
fessor  of  Law  at  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  By 
G.  L.  DICKINSON,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  8z>o.     2s.  6d. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 
UNIONISM— NEW   AND 
By   G.    HOWELL.        Third 


TRADE 
OLD. 
Edition. 

THE  CO  -  OPERATIVE  MOVE 
MENT  TO-DAY.  By  G.  J.  HOLY- 
OAKE.  Second  Edition. 

MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J. 
FROME  WILKINSON,  M.A. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  By  J. 
A.  HOBSON,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition. 

THE   COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 

ByC.  F.  BASTABLE,  M.A.,  Professor 

of    Economics    at    Trinity    College, 

Dublin.     Second  Edition. 
THE  ALIEN   INVASION.      By  W. 

H.  WILKINS,  B.A. 


THE  RURAL  EXODUS.  By  P. 
ANDERSON  GRAHAM. 

LAND    NATIONALIZATION.      By 

HAROLD  Cox,  B.A. 
A    SHORTER    WORKING    DAY. 

By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 

and  R.  A.  HADFIELD,  of  the  Hecla 

Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 
By  H.  E.  MOORE. 

TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS, 
By  J.  STEPHEN  JEANS. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.      By  R. 

W.  COOKE-TAYLOR. 
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THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHIL 
DREN.  By  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  ByLADYDiLKE, 
Miss  BULLEY,  and  Miss  WHITLEY. 

SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.  By  M.  KAUFMANN. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK 
ING  CLASSES.  By  E.  BOWMAKER. 

MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN 
SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN 
EMPLOYED.  By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
B.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
ARTHUR  SHERWELL,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  CLEMENT  EDWARDS. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPER 
ISM.  By  LOUISA  TWINING. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.  By  W.  REASON, 

M.A. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 


AESCHYLUS  —  Agamemnon,  Choe- 
phoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by 
LEWIS  CAMPBELL,  LL.D.,  late  Pro 
fessor  of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  $s. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated 
by  E.  N.  P.  MOOR,  M.A.  y.  6d. 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone, 
Pro  Murena,  Philippic  II.,  In  Catili- 
nam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
BLAKISTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  5^. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Trans 
lated  by  F.  BROOKS,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
y.  6d. 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated 
by  G.  B.  GARDINER,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 


HORACE:  THE  ODES  AND 
EPODES.  Translated  by  A. 
GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  2s. 

LUCIAN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro  -  Menippus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T. 
IRWIN,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  y.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES  —  Electra  and  Ajax. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  MORSHEAD, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Win 
chester.  2s.  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania. 
Translated  by  R.  B.  TOWNSHEND, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge.  2s.  6d. 


Educational  Books 


CLASSICAL 


THE  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS 
OF  ARISTOTLE.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  JOHN 
BURNET,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 
at  St.  Andrews.  Demy  8vo.  15^. 
net. 

'  We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  in 
conclusion,  that  we  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  an  edition  of  any  classical  author  in 
which  what  is  held  in  common  with  other 
commentators  is  so  clearly  and  shortly 
put,  and  what  is  original  is  (with  equal 
brevity)  of  such  value  and  interest.' 

—Pilot. 


THE  CAPTIVI  OF  PLAUTUS. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary,  by  W. 
M.  LINDSAY,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

For  this  edition  all  the  important  MSS.  have 
been  re-collated.  An  appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in  early 
Latin  verse.  The  Commentary  is  very 
full. 

'  A  work  of  great  erudition  and  fine  scholar 
ship.  ' — Scotsman. 
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A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected 
by  E.  C.  MARCH  ANT,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Assis 
tant  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS 
LATION.  By  E.  C.  MARCHANT, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam 
bridge  ;  and  A.  M.  COOK,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  8vo.  3$.  6d. 
'  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted 

for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' — 

Guardian. 

TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Intro 
duction,  Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
DAVIS,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Weymouth  College.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same 
Editor.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

HERODOTUS :  EASY  SELEC 
TIONS.  With  Vocabulary.  ByA.C. 
LlDDELL,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS 
SEY.  By  E.  D.  STONE,  M.A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  6d. 

PLAUTUS:  THE  CAPTIVI. 
Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H. 


FREESE,   M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,     is.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST 
CONON  AND  CALLICLES. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  F.  DARWIN  SWIFT,  M.A.  Fcap. 
8vo.  2S. 

EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  ACCI 
DENCE.  By  S.  E.  WINBOLT, 
Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
Crown  %vo.  is.  6d. 

An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin 
primer. 

NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
SYNTAX.  By G.BUCKLAND  GREEN, 
M.A. ,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.     3.?.  6d. 
Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi 
culties  of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  A 
Course  for  Beginners.  By  G.  ROD- 
WELL,  B.A.  With  a  Preface  by 
WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
Keble  College.  Fcap.  8vo.  y  6d- 

THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated  by  E.  W.  HUNTINGFORD, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity 
College,  Toronto.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


GERMAN 


A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM 
MAR.  ByH.  DEB.GiBBlNS,  D.Litt., 
M.A.,  Headmaster  at  Kidderminster 
Grammar  School.  Crown  &vo.  is.  6d. 


GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN 
SEEN  TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M'QUEEN  GRAY.  Crown  8vo. 

2S.  6d. 


SCIENCE 


GENERAL  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE.  By  J.  T.  DUNN,  D.Sc., 
and  V.  A.  MUNDELLA.  With  114 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

[Afethuen's  Science  Primers. 

THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  In 
cluding  Chemistry,  Heat,  Light, 
Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  As 
tronomy,  and  Geology.  By  R. 


ELLIOTT  STEEL,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MAGNET 
ISM  AND  ELECTRICITY:  an 
Elementary  Text-Book.  By  P.  L. 
GRAY,  B.Sc.,  formerly  Lecturer  in 
Physics  in  Mason  University  College, 
Birmingham.  With  181  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 
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Edited  by  PROFESSORS  GARNETT  and  WERTHEIMER. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.  By  J. 
A.  E.  WOOD.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.     By 
F.  C.  WEBBER.    With  many  Illustra 
tions.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  %s.  6d. 
'  An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
subject. '—  Builder. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
SIDNEY  H.  WELLS.  With  75  Illus 
trations  and  Diagrams.  Cr.Svo.  3$.6d. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  By  H. 
STROUD,  D.Sc.,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of 


Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     Fully 
illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

MILLINERY,  THEORETICAL, 
AND  PRACTICAL.  By  CLARE 
HILL,  Registered  Teacher  to  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.  2s. 

PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY. 
By    W.    FRENCH,    M.A.,    Principal 
of  the   Storey   Institute,    Lancaster. 
Part  I.     With  numerous  diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 
'  An  excellent  and  eminently  practical  little 
book. ' — Schoolmaster. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH  RECORDS.  A  Companion 
to  the  History  of  England.  By  H.  E. 
MALDEN,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  3*.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  :  HIS 
RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  By  H.  E. 
MALDEN,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

A  DIGEST  OF  DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC.  By  JOHNSON  BARKER, 
B.A.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  By  W.  WILLIAMSON, 
B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  is.  6d. 


A   SHORT  STORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.       By    EMMA    S. 
MELLOWS.     Crown  Svo.    %s.  6d. 
1 A  lucid  and  well-arranged  account  of  the 
growth   of  English    literature.'  —  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  CALDER- 
WOOD,  Headmaster  of  the  Normal 
School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets 
of  40,  with  Answers.  is.  Or  in 
three  Books,  price  2d.,  2d.,  and  %d. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.     By  LEON 

DELBOS.     Crown  Svo.    zs. 
A  theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use 
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COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
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THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COM 
MERCE.  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  is.  6d. 


FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR 
RESPONDENCE.  ByS.  E.  BALLY, 
Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.  Second  Edition.  2S. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  COR 
RESPONDENCE.  ByS.  E.  BALLY. 
With  Vocabulary.  2s.  6d. 

A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  By  S.  E.  BALLY.  Second 
Edition,  ss. 
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A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  By  S.  E.  BALLY.  With 
Vocabulary.  2s. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em 
pire.  ByL.  W.  LYDE,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.  2s. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.  By  S. 
JACKSON,  M.A.  Third  Ed.  is.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By 
F.  G.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
is.  6d. 
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INITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on 
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Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2S. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With 
Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
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Edition  revised.  i8mo.  is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM 
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War.  Second  Edition.  i8mo.  is. 
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Second  Edition,  is.  6d. 
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SEEN  TRANSLATION.  Seventh 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
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Crown  8vo.  is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 
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cheaper  Edition,  re-written.  Crown 
8vo.  is.  6d.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Kennedy.  KEY  3^.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SEN 
TENCE:  Rules  and  Exercises. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  is.6d.  With 
Vocabulary.  2s. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellan 
eous  Latin  Exercises  on  Common 
Rules  and  Idioms.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary. 
2s.  Key,  2s.  net. 
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tion.  i8mo.  8d. 
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Edition  Revised.  Crown  8vo.  is. 
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ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
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FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
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to  Subjects.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  is. 
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Second  Edition. 
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